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HENRY  MORE,  THE  MYSTIC* 

]T  is  quite  possible  that  nuiny  of  (uir  readers  would  liiid  little 
interest  in  travellinp;  over,  and  wading  through,  the  nearly 
two  thousand  tolio  pages  ol*  the  works  ol*  the  reniarkahle,  and 
almost  forgotten,  and  negleeted  man  whoso  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  artiele.  AV  hether  the  bent  of  speeulation  into  the 
eonditions,  nature,  and  properties  of  the  great  kingdom  of  souls 
he  a  wise  bent,  we  are  not  disposed  to  argue.  It  is  afaet,  that 
never  before  was  sueh  speculation  so  general,  and,  we  would 
venture  to  say,  so  intelligent,  and  earclul,  as  in  our  own  age. 
AAliilst,  therefore,  for  the  strange  and  expressive  utterance  of 
distinctly  ascertained  Scriptural  doctrine  and  truth,  we  have  re¬ 
joiced  exceedingly  at  the  revived  attention  given  to  the  Euritan 
divines,  we  should  he  glad  in  every  way  to  direct  and  compel 
attention  to  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Xeo-riatonic  schoolmen  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  whom  Henry  Alore  was  at  once  one 
of  the  most  daring,  scholarly,  holy,  and  consistent.  We  should 
wish  to  he  understood  that  in  calling  the  thought  of  nuMlern 
readers  to  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  and  others,  his  com¬ 
panions  and  co-eiKjuirers,  we  do  so  not  merely  because  there  arc' 


^  1 .  The  JJfe  o  f  the  Learned  and  Pious  Dr.  Henry  More^  late  Fellow  of 
ChrisVs  ^Colleye^  in  Camhridye ;  to  which  are  annexed  Divers  of 
his  Uicful  and  Excellent  Jjetters.  Ry  Uichard  Ward,  A.M., 
Rector  of  Ingoldsby,  iu  Lincolnshire,  1710. 

2.  A  Collection  of  Several  Philosophical  IVritinqs  of  Dr.  Henry  More^ 
Folio,  1712. 

3.  The  Theoloqieal  Worhs  of  the  most  l^ious  and  Learned  Henry  MorCy 
1708. 

I.  Annotations  upon  the  Lux  Orientalis;  an  Enquiry  into  the  OpD 
nions  of  Eastern  Sages  concerning  the  Pre-existence  of  Soulsy  ^r., 
By  Dr.  II.  More,  1682. 
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strongs  fascinations  to  our  own  spirit  in  the  awful  but  inevitable 
world  of  S4>uls,  but  because,  do^uatize  lis  we  will,  irresistible 
lonjrin^  and  vearninjjs  will  not  allow  multitudes  to  rest  and 
sltx'p  without  iiujuirinjj,  wonderin'^,  and  sjxvulating.  It  issiiid,^ 
]x'rhaps,  never  have  such  iiupiiries  come  to  much  ;  but  many  ot 
those  who  have  j)ursuod  them,  Henry  More  amongst  the  num- 
Ix'r,  set'iii  to  have  rt'ached  a  state  ot  verv  divine  stillness,  s;itis- 
faction,  and  assurance  ;  and  this,  assurixlly,  we  find  in  such  writ¬ 
ing,  how  deep  and  manifold  are  the  roi>ts  of  spiritual  things  ! 
how  high  and  ^*ast,  also,  are  their  branches  I  The  patient  read¬ 
ing  of  such  works  seems  to  us  to  serve  (piite  other  purpi'^ses  than 
the  aims  and  designs  of  infidelity  ;  true  enough,  the  reader  soon 
finds  himsi'lf  in  the  little  skitf  of  his  own  indiN’idualism,  on  a 
wide,  illimitable,  and  unfathomable  sea,  without  a  Ix^ttom  or  a 
shore ;  but  it  does  not  apjxxir  to  us  that  the  mere  Pantheistic 
and  imix'rsonal  scheme  of  the  universe  is  illustrateii  by  such  spec¬ 
ulations.  With  Henry  More,  holiness  was  quite  as  absolute  and 
imjx'rative  a  condition  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  as 
intelligence.  He  adopted  it  as  the  motto  of  his  coat  of  arms, 
and,  as  the  principle  of  his  intellectual  inquisitiveness,  the  Latin 
motto,  Amop*  Dei  /n,r  animtr — the  love  of  Gixl  is  the  light  of  the 
soul ;  siindy  a  very  sjife  principle,  since  the  holiest  of  all  lips 
have  told  us  that  “  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  0(xl.”  To  More, 
os^xvially,  this  truth  was  a  silver  or  a  golden  key.  The  same 
pnnciple  has,  we  know,  bivn  the  secret  and  untransferable  key 
bv  which  manv  other  divine  mvstics  have  attaint'd  to  knowledgt^ 
not  }x>ssossed  by  others;  nor  to  lx?  imparted  to  others,  excepting 
as  thev  also,  by  washing  in  the  waters  of  purity,  were  permitted, 
with  tbe  cleansetl  vision  and  rectified  judgment,  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  light.  There  was  another  principle,whichwomay,por- 
ha|>s,mor(' appropriately  call  the  sitrern  key  of  such  mystical  inves¬ 
tigation,  contaiiu'd  in  another  Latin  motto,  which  our  author 
loved  to  cite,  Claude  fenedras  ut  luccat  domus — shut  the  windows 
that  the  house  may  shine.  A  doctrine  this  which  could  only 
expect  to  bo  gnH'tixl  with  much  laughter  and  merriment  in  so 
intensi'lv  sensiitional  an  age  as  ours,  in  which  we  rather  take 
down  all  the  shutters,  and  throw  all  our  windows  open,  to  the 
IKunful  and  uncurtaiiuxl  ex|x>sure  of  glass  and  glare.  The  agt' 
\  f  t  I  a  1  age  in  its  way,  though  not  quite  all  that  its 
tlevotiH's  have  made  it  out  to  be,  had  not  commenced  when  ^loro 
was  writing.  I  he  age  ot  Locke  was  only  just  commencing. 
Ctreat  and  gxxl  service  have  both  those  admirable,  although  too 
sens;itional,  chx'tors  done  in  maturing  and  giving  consist enev  and 
sMumetry  lH)th  to  mental  and  material  investigation  and 
thought.  More,  however,  insistcnl  on  turning  the  eye  inward. 


C/iJUilv  Ft'tii'SftVS  uf  hUYitt  fivtIlUS,  i] 

Ho  a  close  obsi'rvor  of  tlio  inuormixst  pn'^portios  aiul  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  soul,  and  Miovotl,  ami  actixl  on  the  belief,  in  bis 

lonelv,  cloistcrixl  soboidman's  life,  that  we  must  turn  the  ovo 
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inwanls  if  wo  would  Indiold  the  truth  shining  in  our  minds; 
that,  in  ortlor  to  this,  wo  must  shut  out  the  jj^lariuj?  liji:ht  id'prt'- 
ju-lioo,  and  do  as  hanl-workinij  students — who  wouUl  Ik'  unable 
tv>  evolve  their  i>wn  coueeplimis  if  they  siit  themselvi's  down 
before  a  sea  thronu^xl  with  snips,  or  a  ixxul  with  |Hx>ple,  or  even 
in  a  fon'st  wavii\j>  with  the  life  of  musical  tixxvs — six'k  moi\) 
SvX|uestenxl  and  ix'tinxl  haunts,  when'  the  mind  shall  l>e  less 
exjKiSixl  to  desultory  snares,  ami,  therefore,  in  faet,  in  itself,  be 
more  fnx'. 

Honrv  More  was  born  at  Grantham,  in  liiucolusliin',  (Vtober 
l‘Jth,  Itil  l;  he  lived  until  Si'ptcmber,  1(>S7,  dyinf»  in  the 
seventy-thinl  year  of  his  ae^'.  fliese  years  re}>n'soul  the  nu»st 
remarkable  and  exeitiujjf  periml  of  the  Kuijflish  story,  but  whether 
our  mulers  will  appnviate  the  cliaraeter  or  not,  it  is  so  that 
in  his  life  there  does  not  ap}H'ar  the  slightest  knowhxlv^'  of,  or 
inten'st  in,  the  parties  or  the  agitations  wliich  shiH>k  the  kin^lom 
and  the  ap^' ;  he  stx'ins  to  have  s;it  in  Ins  chair  of  cloistenxl 
silence,  only  intent  on  oKsorvinj^  ami  nxxu'tlin^  more  of  the 
great  mvsterics  of  the  life  of  spirits.  This  will  Ih'  thought  coiu- 
luondabie  or  otherwise,  very  much  acconiing  to  taste,  lie  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  pure  and  lofty-thoughted  Christian,  and  his 
ap|>i\rent  unconcern  strikes  us  with  a  very  dilfcrent  iinpivssion 
to  that  of  Gix'the’s,  occupiixl  with  his  s]>idei‘s,  and  ])lants,  and 
nuggets,  and  pmuns,  while  the  aix'hfoe  of  K\in»pe  held  tlie  throat 
of  the  }XH't’8  country,  apparently  in  almovst  a  death  thn>ttle. 

And  there  was  but  little  outward  inteivst  appanuitly  manifest 
in  the  life  of  the  man.  1 1  is  father,  Alexander  More,  Kscp,  was 
one  well  to  do  in  estate  and  fortune.  xS’either  in  the  brief 
account  ho  has  left  us  of  himself,  or  in  that  of  his  biographer, 
Mr.  AVanl,  is  there  much  of  incident ;  yet  he  has  himself  sjiid, 
tliat  things  so  remarkable  occurred  to  him,  that  if  he  were  to 
set  them  down  they  would  not  bebelievt'd.  We  do  not  sup|H>se, 
liowever,  that  this  refers  to  much  more  than  the  incidents  of 
tliose  internal  struggles,  w  hich  very  early  began  in  him,  lu'twccn 
the  divine  principle,  as  he  called  it,  and  the  animal  nature;  his 
heroical  enterprise  >vas  the  freeing  of  his  soul  from  sin  and  self, 
till  the  heart  Ixxnime,  loosened  from  itself,  like  a  sliip  sailing  in 
the  midst  of  seas.  Early  going  to  ('ambridge,  and  continuing 
his  studios  there,  he  seems  to  have  refused  ])rctcrments,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  imj>ortance;  he  ix'fustHl  tlie  Erovostsliip  of 
Ihiblin,  with  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s;  In'  also  refused  the 
Deanery  of  Christchurch,  then  worth  a  year;  two  bishop- 
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riefi  were  placed  before  him,  one  worth  £1,500  a  year  :  these 
were  in  Ireland.  On  another  occasion  his  friends,  it  would  seem, 
had  really  mentioned  him  to  the  King,  and  got  him  so  far  as 
Whitehall,  in  order  to  kiss  the  Royal  hand,  on  account  of  his 
appointment  to  an  English  bishopric  ;  but  when  he  understood 
the  business,  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  go  any  further. 
From  pure  love  of  contemplation  and  solitude,  he  determined  to 
live  and  die  a  private  Fellow  of  (dirist’s  College,  in  Cambridge. 
11  is  father,  indeed,  bought  for  him  the  Rectory  of  Ingoldsby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  this  he  soon  presented  to  the  eminent  Dr. 
Worthington ;  and  although,  twelve  years  before  he  died,  he 
accepted  a  PrelR'iid  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester,  from  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  he  soon  resigned  it.  His 
works  have  this  great  value  in  them — whatever  other  they  may 
or  may  not  contain — they  are  not  so  much  notions,  as  a  life  ; 
large  as  the  acquaintance  they  exhibit  with  books  and  ancient 
scliolarship,  they  were  filtered  through  his  own  consciousness 
ami  experience ;  and  so  he  spent  his  time  in  viewing  the  works 
of  G(kI  in  creation  ;  in  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  the  creatures 
made  by  God  ;  in  clearing  up  his  existence  and  his  attributes, 
showing  the  excellency  and  the  reasonableness  both  of  Rrovi- 
denee  and  religion ;  in  asserting  the  Christian  religion,  and 
magnifying  him  who  is  the  Author  and  the  Finisher  of  it.  His 
life,  therefore,  became  ratlier  a  remarkable  psychological  study. 
Nor  must  our  readers  think  contemptibly  of  him,  if,  sometimes,  he 
seems  to  have  reachwl  to  a  state  of  mystical  rhapsody  and  rapture, 
like  that  which  is  recorded  to  us  in  the  remarkable  experiences 
of  John  Flavel  and  John  Howe.  Mr.  Ward  says,  following, 
indeed,  his  own  statements  in  his  preface  to  The  Myi^tery  of 
i  fixiiinesfi : — 

lie  was  once  for  ton  days  togctlicr,  no  whore  (as  he  tenuM  it),  or  in 
Olio  contiiinod  lit  of  conteinplation  :  During  wliioh,  tliongli  he  eat,  drank, 
>lopt,  wont  into  the  hall,  and  eon  versed,  in  a  inoasuro,  as  at  other 
times;  yet  the  tlirea^l  of  it  for  all  that  space  was  never  onee,  as  it  were, 
hri'ken  or  interrupted ;  nor  did  he  animadvert  (in  a  sort)  on  the  things 
which  he  did.  And  he  hath  l>een  heard  likewise  unaffectedly  to  profess, 
that  his  thoughts  would  oftentimes  he  as  clear  as  he  could  almost 
(lesire  :  and  that  he  could  take  them  off,  or  fix  them  upon  a  subject  in  a 
manner  as  he  pleas  d.  So  that  he  himself  seems  plainly  to  have  got  that 
ehemieal  art  sjx>ken  of  in  his  Kthicks^  of  making  the  Volatile  fxum  d 
ti.rom^  1  iilatilfy  the  volatile  fix’d,  and  the  fix’d  volatile;  upon 'which  sonn* 
promise  themselves,  it  seems,  such  wonderful  matters :  That  is,  he  lunl 
redued  his  spirits  (as  he  there  goes  on)  to  a  sufficient  tenuity  and  vola¬ 
tility;  and  could  yet,  at  the  same  time,  fix  them  steadily,  at  his 
pleasure,  vn>on  any  object  he  had  a  mind  to  contemplate.  Which  things 
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:iro  iiotwithstaiuliiig  (I  conceive)  to  be  uiulerstood  with  their  reasonable 
<lualiHcations.  It  >vas  pleasant,  ho  said,  to  ^o  ijuick  in  a  man’s  thoughts 
from  notion  to  notion,  without  any  images  of  words  in  the  mind.  And 
elsewhere  he  speaks  more  particnlarly  of  the  exceeding  great  pleasure  of 
speculation,  and  that  easy  springing  up  of  coherent  thoughts  and  con¬ 
ceptions  within  :  And  how  that  the  lazy  activity  (as  he  there  calls  it) 
of  his  mind,  in  compounding  and  dissevering  of  notions  and  ideas  in  the 
silent  observation  of  tlieir  natural  connexions  and  disagreements,  was  as 
a  Holy  Day,  and  Sabbath  of  rest  to  his  soul.  His  very  dreams  were 
often  regular;  and  he  could  study  in  tliem.  And  the  constitution  of 
his  spirits  was  moreover  such,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  to  mention  it,  that 
he  could  on  design  sometimes,  by  thinking  upon  distant  external  objects, 
bring  them  as  to  his  view';  and  thus  continue,  or  dissolve  them  fora 
time,  at  pleasure. 

This  gives  a  clue  and  a  key  to  the  life  of  the  man,  and  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  shows  how'  he  kept  liis  own  windows 
shut,  in  harmony  w'ith  the  motto  w'e  have  (pioted,  that  the  house 
within  might  shine.  lie  used  to  say,  that  for  his  body  Twas  as 
gCMxl  natured  a  beast,  as  tractable  and  serviceable  as  he  could 
almost  desire — w'hich  is  much  more  than  most  of  us  could  sav  ; 
yet  he  seems  to  have  been,  w  ith  all  his  seriousness,  not  indisposed 
to  innocent  merriment,  and  the  exercise  of  free  and  pleasant 
wit  and  humour ;  he  used  to  complain  that  he  could  not  get 
melancholy  enough,  by  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  meant  the 
diving  into  divine  sense  and  meditation  ;  he  w'ould  also  affirm, 
the  sad  spirit  is  the  benign  spirit,  that  it  is  the  best  temper  in 
the  W'orld,  and  most  like  the  blessed  Saviour’s  ;  he  thought  (>1* 
this  spirit  that  it  w^as  the  best  conservator  of  the  reverence  due 
to  holy  things  and  personages — lightness  and  mirth  diminishing 
such  esteem ;  and  he  cautioned  those  who  w'ould  be  religious 
liow'  they  affected  to  be  merry  saints,  for  mirth,  he  constantly 
said,  strangely  betrays  the  soul ;  speaking  after  the  manner  of 
his  peculiar  studies  he  w'as  fond  of  quoting  the  aphorism  of  the 
ancients,  Anima  siccay  nnima  pura,  or  Anima  sicca,  sapicntiHsima ; 
that  is,  the  soul  residing  in  a  dry  constitution  is  the  purest  and 
w'isest, — and  such  a  constitution,  on  the  whole,  no  doubt  he  had  ; 
it  W'as  said  that  his  body  seemed  built  for  a  hundred  years,  if  he 
did  not  weaken  it  by  intense  study  ;  in  addition  to  this,  he 
preserved  himself,  as  w'e  have  seen,  in  great  stillness :  llie 
satisfactions  of  holy  and  divine  persons  are,  for  the  most  part, 
silent  and  inward.  It  is  the  quiet  and  still  mind  that  is  wise 
and  prudent.  He  was  w'ont  to  say,  ‘‘  in  the  more  peaceful 
“  spirit,  w'hen  it  is  also  a  quick  and  perceptive  one,  will  always 
“  reside  those  faculties  which  are  to  the  soul  vision  and 
“  power.”  lie  says,  indeed,  In  the  deep  and  calm  mind  alone. 
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“  III  a  temper  clear  and  serene,  such  as  is  purged  from  tlio 
‘‘  dretrs.  and  devoid  of  tlie  more  disorderlv 


tiiivi  vv^iiipaii;  It  JUS  WUlKs,  Will 

marvel  at  the  strange  contradictions  in  the  man  ;  in  some  matters 
of  thought  he  ever  seemed  most  cautious,  protesting  against  the 
national  apprehension  of  religious  things,  and  saying, that  men 
^  would  but  gro\y  tipsic  in  a  mere  talking  of  God’s  goodness  and 
**  the  richness  of  his  Providence.”  Yet  as  we  find  fasting  and 
solitude  produce  the  same  effects  in  making  the  brain  giddy,  and 
surrounding  the  mind  with  phantoms,  as  even  intoxication  ;  so 
this  g(MKl  and  excellent  man,  as  we  shall  see,  became  the  willing 
subject  of  wliat  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  less  than  stran<>*e 
c  riHluIilies.  As  a  small  taste  of  the  spirit  of  the  man’s  life,  we 
ma^  quote  the  following  from  his  answer  to  Kugenius. 

J  lie  out  in  a  place  of  it)  tliat  a  free,  divine,  univer- 

sail/.  spirit  is  worth  all.  How  lovely,  how  inagnificent  a  state  is  the 
siml  t»f  Ilian  in,  \\heii  the  life  of  (iod  inaetnating  her,  slioots  lier  alone- 
with  I liinself  through  heaven  and  earth;  makes  her  unite  with,  and, 
alter  a  sort,  leol  her  self  animate  the  whole  W(»rld,  itc.  This  is  to  he 
M<(»me  di-iforiii,^  to  he  thus  suspended,  (not  by  imagination,  but  bv 
union  of  lif(*;  iti'Ypa)  (rnn(r*/.arr(i,  joining  centres  with  God) 

and  hy  asendble  t(Mieh  to  be  held  up  from  the  clotty  dark  personality  o! 
this  compacted  body.  Jlore  is  love,  here  is  freedom,  here  is  justice  and 
e<iuity  in  the  sul^er-essential  causes  of  them.  He  that  is  here  looks 

uiMui  all  things  as  one;  and  on  liimself,  if  he  can  then  mind  liimself,  as 
a  part  of  the  whole.”  ’ 

yul  nfl.T  i.uK-1.  iiioro  of  zeal  ami  triuini.li,  he  ^oes  on  thus ; 

i:,:  r  iiiay  fondly  inteT|.ret  me  in  this 

d  une  freedom  Imt  the  love  of  ( Jod  eonipellM  me.  Nor  am  I  at  all. 

1  ‘1.  •  /  '"■  «•"* 
f  ie  ‘  »  T!  ~rseth  with  me  as  a 

u  lid  ,  and  sjK'aks  to  me  m  such  a  dialect  as  I  understand  fully,  and  can 

Il^\;ln.mr  /’■- 1'"':  ’  isIiil'Avreck  of  the  faculties 

1  ‘  them,  hy  superstition  or  sensuality:  For  with 

rivo  tri'l"'  do  not  converse  with  God;  hut 

hh  tL  ^  worry  and  i,lea.sant 

itli  tliu.  lor  God  hath  i)erimtted  to  me  all  these  things-  and 

I  have  .t  under  the  hroad  seal  of  heaven.  Who  dare  charge’ .0^' 

t he  )  V  i  ooiist.tute,!  me  Kniperour  of  the  M'orld.  I  am  in 

i  n‘ wnVI  t'\r  ‘•‘o  '^“‘or  of  phlegm,  and  .mu 

blast  of  ,  ’  •  .  i  “'"I  yot  not  blown  away  with  every 

artlily  mclanclioly,  and  yot  am  not  buried  from  the  sight 
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of  my'CfOil.  I  am,  plulaletlios,  (though  I  ilaro  say  thou  takes!  luc  for 
no  hint  of  paradise)  Jncola  Ctrli  tn  Terni^  au  iulinhitaut  of  paradise  and 

heaven  upon  earth. - I  sport  >v it h  the  beasts  of  the  earth;  the 

lion  licks  my  hand  like  a  spaniel ;  and  the  serpent  sleeps  upon  my  lap, 
and  stings  me  not.  1  jday  with  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  and  the  birds  of 

the  air  sit  singing  on  my  fist. - All  these  things  are  true  in  a 

sober  sense.  And  the  dispensation  1  live  in,  is  more  happiness  above 
all  measure,  than  if  thou  could’st  call  down  the  moon  so  near  tluH',  by 
thy  magick  charms,  that  thou  mays!  kiss  her,  as  she  is  said  to  have 
kiss’d  Endymion ;  or  could’st  sto]>  the  course  of  the  sun ;  or  which  is 
all  one,  with  one  stamp  of  thy  foot  stay  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

T  will  conclude  with  a  passage  he  hath  before. 

“  He  that  is  come  hither,  (iod  hath  taken  him  to  he  his  ow'n  familiar 
friend  :  And  though  he  s})eaks  to  others  aloof  off,  in  outward  religions 
and  parables ;  yet  he  leads  this  man  by  the  hand,  teaching  him  intelli¬ 
gible  documents  upon  all  the  objects  of  his  j)rovidence ;  speaks  to  him 
plainly  in  his  own  language;  sweetly  insinuates  himself,  and  possesscth 
all  his  faculties,  understanding,  reason,  and  memory.  This  is  tlie  darling 
of  (uul ;  and  a  prince  amongst  men  ;  far  above  the  dispensation  of  either 
miracle  or  i)rophesie.” 

The  method  by  wliieli  lie  sought  to  reduce  the  divine  lile  to  a 
science  will,  we  suppose,  only  excite  a  laugh  on  the  faces  of  most 
of  our  readers.  Jle  kept  under  the  body,  and  brought  it  info 
subjection,  and  had  ever  greiit  care  to  have  in  good  order  what 
the  Elatonists  call  the  hietfonn  vehicle  of  the  soul,  in  which  what 
they  call  the  pconiform  faculty  resides  ;  and  he  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  divine  body'  as  the  means  or  the  way  of  the  divine 
life.  There  is,  he  used  to  say,  a  holy  art  of  life,  a  certain  and 
sacred  method  of  obtaining  the  highest  happiness  ;  he  W'as  wont 
to  say'  that  the  degrees  of  happiness  and  perfection  in  the  sold 
arise  or  ascend  according  to  the  degree  of  purity  and  perfection 
in  the  body  or  matter  she  is  , united  with  ;  so  that  W’e  are  to 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  baser  affections  of  the  earthly 
body',  to  make  the  Idood  and  spirits  of  a  more  refined  consistency', 
and  to  replenish  the  inward  man  with  more  celestial  life.  The 
life  of  Dr.  ^lore  is  full  of  a  great  deal  more  to  the  like  puqxise 
with  this  ;  for  he  w  ould  frequently  say,  the  oracle  of  Goil  is  not  to 
be  heard  but  in  his  holy'  temple — that  is,  in  a  good  or  holy 
man,  thoroughly'  sanctified  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body'.  For  there 
is  a  sanctity  of  body  and  complexion  which  the  sensually-minded 
do  not  so  much  as  dream  of,  and  all  this  does  not  really  seem 
very  unscript ural  although  such  things  are  not  much  in  harmony 
with  the  temper  and  spirit  of  our  times.  AVe  may'  again  here 
quote  a  very'  illustrative  piissage  from  his  biographer. 

lie  said  another  timo  of  himself,  that  he  had  felt  tlic  highest 
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and  the  lowest  things  belonging  to  the  humane  nature.  Ami  he 
was  so  sensible  of  the  toils,  miseries,  and  vices  of  this  mortal  state, 
that  his  passive  spirit  would  l>e  sometimes  deeply  affected  with 
the  sin  and  tragedies  of  it.  See  an  excellent  representation  of  this 
tein|)er;  or  a  certain  melaneholiz’d  charity,  and  the  clearing  up  of  it, 
in  his  8th  printed  discourse ;  which  though  somewhat  long,  1  shall  here 
give  my  self  the  pains,  and  the  reader  the  satisfaction  to  insert. 

**  And  even  the  more  miserable  objects  in  this  present  scene  of  things, 
cannot  divest  him  of  his  happiness,  but  rather  moditie  it ;  the  sw’eetness 
of  his  spirit  bi'ing  melted  into  a  kindly  comj)assiou  in  the  behalf  of 
others :  Whom  if  he  be  able  to  help,  it  is  a  greater  accession  to  his 
joy ;  and  if  he  cannot,  the  being  conscious  to  himself  of  so  sincere  a 
eoin{)assion,  and  so  harmonious  and  suitable  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  carries  along  with  it  some  degree  of  pleasure,  like  mournful  notes 
(»f  niusick  exipiisiUdy  well  fitted  to  the  sadness  of  the  ditty.  But 
this  not  unpleasant  surju'ise  of  melancholy  cannot  last  long  :  And  this 
e(K»l  allay,  this  soft  and  moist  element  of  sorrow',  will  be  soon  dried  up, 
like  the  morning  dew  at  the  rising  of  the  summer  sun ;  when  but  once 
the  wann  and  cheerful  gleams  of  that  intellectual  light  that  represents 
the  glorious  and  comfortable  comprehension  of  the  Divine  Providence 
that  runs  through  all  things,  shall  dart  into  our  souls  the  remembrance, 
how  infinitely  scant  the  region  of  these  more  tragical  spectacles  is,  com¬ 
par’d  with  the  rest  of  the  universe;  and  how  short  a  time  they  last : 
for  so  the  consideration  of  the  happiness  of  the  wliole  will  swallow  uj) 
this  small  pretence  of  discontent;  and  the  soul  will  be  wholly  overflown 
w  ith  unexpressiblc  joy  and  exultation ;  it  being  warm’d  and  cheer’d 
with  that  joy  which  is  the  joy  of  God,  that  free  and  infinite  good,  who 
knows  the  perioils  and  issues  of  all  things ;  and  whose  pleasure  is  in  good 
as  such ;  and  not  in  contracted  selfishness,  or  in  petty  and  sinister  pro¬ 
jects.” 

Let  me  note  here,  Tliat  for  all  pious  and  simple-hearted  persons 
(though  under  the  infirmities  and  disadvantages  of  nature)  he  would 
encourage  them  to  hx>k  up  with  great  cheerfulness  to  that  future  state ; 
as  that  which  he  had  a  very  high  sense  of,  ns  to  the  freedom  and  the 
happiness  of  it ;  and,  this  particularly  with  respect  to  the  soul’s  release 
from  her  incumbrances,  vanity,  and  captivity  in  this  present  life.  As 
certainly  it  will  Ih'  obvious  to  any  one’s  understanding,  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  there  must  he  l>etween  the  soul's  being  out  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
Unly  ;  or  between  its  being  in  a  tenement  of  clay,  and  one  of  a  so  much 
liner  consistence.  And  from  hence  indeed  the  whole  of  this  matter,  or  of 
our  life  here  and  hereafter,  is  compared  to  a  person  clogg’d  with  fetters, 
and  out  of  them  :  to  one  in  sleep  and  dreams,  and  afterwards  in  a  state 
of  life  aiul  a<.*tivity  :  And  even  Heathens  as  well  as  Christians  have 
call  d  this  low<*r  world,  not  unfreipiontly,  in  efl'cet,  the  region  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  The  Doctor  hath  thus  express’d  himself  in  a 
certain  plact'  on  this  point.  I  he  whole  life  of  man  upon  earth,  dav  and 
night,  is  but  a  sIuiuIht  and  dream,  in  comparison  of  that  awaking  of  the 
soul  that  hapiH'iis  in  the  rei'overy  of  her  adhereal  or  coolestial  body.  And 
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again  in  another  place  thus.  This  innihly  eartli  and  vajunirous  polluted 
air,  which  is  the  very  region  of  death ;  wherein  all  the  pleasures,  joys, 
and  trininphs  of  this  present  life,  arc  hut  like  the  grinning  laughter  of 
ghosts,  or  the  dance  of  dead  men  :  These  foul  elements,  1  say,  can  alVnrd 
no  such  eommodions  habitation  for  the  soul,  as  to  arrive  any  thing  near 
to  the  height  of  that  happiness  which  she  shall  he  possess'd  of  when 
(^hrist  shall  he  pleased  to  change  these  onr  vile  hodies  int<>  the  similitude 
of  His  glorious  body;  and  so  to  recover  us  into  the  enjoyments  of  that 
heavenly  life  w’hich  w'e  unhappily  forfeited  hy  our  first  fall.  Hut  besides 
this  our  last  and  consummate  ha|)piness,  he  supposeth  justly  the  soul  not 
to  1k»  nakcil,  or  destitute  of  all  clothing,  even  immediately  u|Km  her 
splitting  this  earthly  body  ;  hut  to  enjoy  a  covering  in  that  freer  state, 
far  more  advantageous  then  the  terrestial  is  ;  viz.  a  sort  of  aereal  vehicle 
till  she  come,  at  the  last  day,  to  that  body  which  is  glorified  and 
e<elestial :  Hut  of  this  hereafter. 

I  will  not  omit  here  what  he  hath  expressed  to  some  thus,  viz.  'I'hat 
if  people,  well  disposed,  knew  what  the  other  world  was,  they  would  net, 
if  it  wen*  lawful  to  rid  themselves  of  it,  live  in  this.  Hut  he  said  this 
notwithstanding  at  some  other  time  ;  That  we  shall  bless  God  to  all 
ettM'uity  for  that  lick  of  bitterness,  which  w’e  experienced  in  this  present 
life.  8uch  a  sense  had  he  of  the  evils  of  it,  of  whatever  kind  ;  and  of 
the  goodness  of  God  to  the  faithful  in  them. 

lie  has  expressed  much  the  same  thing  in  his  extraordinary' 
poem  on  the  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul — 

Like  to  a  light,  fast  lock’d  in  Ian  thorn  dark, 

Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  flabby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark, 

Some  weaker  rays  from  the  black  top  do  glide, 

.\nd  tlushcr  streams  perhaps,  thro’  the  horny  side; 

Hut  w  hen  we’ve  past  the  peril  of  the  way, 

Arrived  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside. 

The  naked  light,  how  clearly  doth  it  ray. 

And  spread  its  joyful  beams  bright  as  a  summer’s  day. 

“  Even  so  the  soul  in  this  contracted  state. 

Confined  to  these  straight  instruments  of  sense, 

More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate ; 

At  this  have  cars,  the  light  must  ray  from  thence — 

Here  tastes,  there  smells.  But  when  she’s  gone  from  hence. 
Like  naked  lamp,  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 

And  round  about  has  peaceful  cognosccnce 
Whate’er  in  her  horizon  doth  appear — 

She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  Eye,  all  airy  P2ar.” 

Sentiments  like  these  will  quite  prevent  any'  surprise  that  he, 
soon  enough,  found  that  he  would  have  to  live,  both  in  society 
and  in  thought,  very  much  alone — after  some  sliarp  strictures 
that  were  passed  ujwn  him.  He  said,  that  he  was  thought  by 
**  some  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he  thanked  God  he  had  a  soft 
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“  heart ;  ’’  this  was  with  reference  to  his  alins  and  his  benefac¬ 
tions.  He  thought  and  said,  ‘‘  that  there  is  no  notable  Christian 
“  who  did  not  seem  to  have  some  spice  of  madness  in  him.^’  He 
spoke  of  the  happy  days  passed  in  his  chamber,  and  said  that 
his  labours,  looking  back  upon  them,  were  to  him  as  an  aromatic 
field.  Yet  his  writings  were  not,  of  course,  very  largely  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  and  he  said,  with  regard  to  them,  that,  like  the 
ostrich,  he  had  laid  his  eggs  in  the  sand,  which  he  hoped  might 
prove  vital  and  prolific  in  time.  Yet  his  modesty  and  humility 
were  very  exemplary.  “You  mischief  me,^’  he  said  once,  to  one 
who  was  speaking  very  magnificently  of  him,  “  forbear  these 
“  expressions.  What  do  you  make  of  me?  ’Tis  better  for  us  to  think 
“  and  speak  moderately. He  would  say  he  thought  no  better  of 
himself  than  of  any  ordinary  and  well-meaning  Christian,  and 
particularly,  that  when  the  winds  were  ruftting  about  him,he  made 
it  his  utmost  endeavour  to  keep  low  and  humble,  that  so  he 
might  not  l)o  driven  from  his  anchors.  Thus,  too,  while  he  had 
much  of  the  ascetic  in  his  life,  he  had  much  freedom,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rule  he  gives  in  liis  Mystery  of  Godliness, 

When  the  do>iro  of  ]«iirity  also  puts  thee  upon  tlie  cliastisement  of 
thy  ImkIv,  <1o  it  so  hidtleiily,  that  thou  inayst  not  otlond  against  humility 
hy  thy  IMiari^aical  ostentation.  Wherefore  if  thou  dost  give  thy  mind 
to  the  mortiiieation  of  the  flesh,  shew  it  not  to  man  in  thy  sordid 
clotlies,  nor  in  thy  sour  face  and  hard  looks ;  hut  keep  it  to  thyself  as  secret 
as  thou  caiist ;  “  that  He  that  seeth  in  secret  may  reward  thee  openly.” 

And  like  all  hoh’  men  he  expressed  himself  as  assured,  that 
de|Kndence  u|X)n  God  in  private,  and  in  the  ordinances  of  his 
house  (which  he  regularly  frequented  in  the  College  chapel),  and 
esjx^ially  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  teach  more  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  than  could  be  leiirnt  in  y’ears  or  ages  without 
it ;  and  thus  he  sustained  liis  life  of  serene  thoughtfulness. 

Ihc  writings  of  Henry  31orc  seem  to  confirm  the  famous 
afTiniiation  in  the  prologue  to  Peter  Pell — 

“  There’s  something  in  a  flying  horse. 

There’s  something  in  a  hiigc  balloon.” 

And  as  we  read  on  in  his  Antidote  against  Atheism,  and  Pis- 
coarse  of  Lnthasiasm,  we  continue  our  analogy,  and  congratulate 
ourselves — 

“  .And  now  I  have  a  little  boat.” 

For,  however  our  writer  enters  his  protests  against  the  conceits 
of  the  old  chemists  and  theosophists,  there  is  very  much  in 
his  \M*itings  that  partakes  of  the  same  nature.  Yery  strange 
are  the  matters  with  which  we  find  these  old  men  entertained 
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themselves,  affirming  “  that  God  of  hirastdf  is  a  dale  of  darkness, 

“  were  it  not  for  the  light  of  the  Son  “  that  the  8tar-jx)wers 
“  are  nature,  and  the  star-circle  the  mother  of  all  things,  from 
“  which  all  is,  subsists,  and  moves ;  “  that  the  waters  of  the 

world  are  mad,  which  makes  them  nive  and  run  up  and  down, 

‘‘  so  as  they  do,  in  the  channels  of  the  earth;”  “that  this,  at 
“  last,  shall  be  calcined  into  crystal;”  “that  the  pure  blood  in 
“  man  answers  to  the  element  of  tire  in  the  great  world,  his 
“  heart  to  the  earth,  his  mouth  to  the  Arctic  pole;”  and  (we 
^^^ll  not  tinish  this  sublime  stretch  of  metaphvsieal  imagination) 

“  that  there  be  two  kinds  of  tircs,  the  one  cold  and  the  other  hot, 
“and  that  death  is  a  cold  tire;”  “  that  cvcrj’thing  has  sense, 

“  imagination,  and  a  fiducial  knowledge  of  God  in  it — metals, 
“  meteors,  and  plants  not  excepted.”  Also  the  like  pleasant  ex¬ 
cursions  of  fancy  are  to  be  found  in  ParaceUus.  as  “  that 
“  the  stars  are,  as  it  were,  the  phials,  or  cucurbits,  in  which 
“  meteorical  sal,  sulphur,  and  mercury  are  contained,  and  that 
“  the  winds  are  made  out  of  these  by  the  ethereal  Vulcans,  are 
“  blown  forth  out  of  these  emunctories,  as  when  a  man  blows  or 
“  breathes  out  of  his  mouth  ;  ”  “  that  the  stars  are,  as  it  were,  the 
“  }X)ts  in  which  the  Archeus,  or  heavenly  Vulcan,  prepares 
“  pluvious  matter,  which,  exhaled  from  thence,  first  appears  in 
“  the  form  of  clouds,  after  condenses  to  rain;”  “that  hail  and 
“  snow  are  the  fruits  of  the  stars,  proceeding  from  tliem  ns 
“  flowers  and  blossoms  from  trees;”  “that  the  lightning  and 
“  thunder  are,  as  it  were,  the  deciduous  limits  of  the  ethereal 
“  stars ;”  “  that  the  stars  eat  and  are  nourished,”  &c..  See, 

All  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  to  the  like  puqxxsc.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  men  have  asked  of  themselves  and 
others  strange  questions  like  those  Southey  discovered  in  Lnys 
do  Escobar : — “  When  God  made  dresses  for  Adam  and  l^vo,  how 
“  did  he  get  the  skins  of  which  those  dresses  were  made  ?  seeing 
“  that  beasts  were  not  yet  killed  ?  ”  “  Perhaps,”  says  the 

respondent,  “  he  made  skins  on  pui’pose.”  “  Why  are  there 
“  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  rather  than  four  or  five  ?”  “  St. 

“  Cosmas  and  St.  Damian  cut  off  a  black  man's  leg,  and  fastened 
“  it  on  a  white  man ;  which  will  have  this  leg  at  the  resurrec- 
“  tion  ?  ”  “  How  did  Adam  learn  Hebrew  ?” — queer  curiosities 

these,  all  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  madness  of 
Elinora  ^feliorina,  a  lady  of  Mantua,  w  ho,  being  fully  jKU’suaded 
she  was  married  to  a  king,  would  kneel  dow  n  and  talk  with 
him,  as  if  he  had  then  been  present  with  his  retinue.  Nay,  if 
she  by  any  chance  foimd  a  piece  of  glass  upon  a  dung-hill,  or  if 
she  came  upon  a  piece  of  oyster-shell  or  tin,  or  any  such  thing 
that  would  glisten  in  the  sunshine,  she  would  say  it  was  a  jewel 
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sent  her  from  her  lord  uiid  liusbftiul,  und  upon  this  account 
she  would  lill  her  cabinet  full  of  this  kind  of  rubbish.  Ihe 
cabinets  of  the  mystics,  amidst  some  worthier  matter,  are  full  of 
the  kind  of  rubbish  we  have  (pioted  above,  which,  when  in- 
.stanced  as  solutions  of  things  psychical  or  physical,  seem  to  be 
as  satisfactory  as  the  old  story  of  the  foolish  person  who,  riding  an 
ass  to  the  poiid  to  drink  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  some  clouds 
intervening,  and  hiding  the  moon  while  the  ass  was  drinking,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  grave  conclusion  that  the  ass  had  swallowed  up  the 
moon,  and  took  it  clean  out  of  being.  When  such  grave  pro¬ 
blems  and  questions  are  tlie  result  of  so  much  of  fasting  and  devo- 
tion,  they  only  remind  us  of  the  question  preferred  by  a  monk 
on  one  occasion,  to  a  higher  Church  dignitary  : — How  many 
keys  did  Christ  give  to  Peter  which  brought  the  satisfactory 
reply,  that  “  he  ought  to  prepare  liimself  by  a  course  of  physic, 
“  for  such  grave,  sweet,  and  savoury  questions.’’ 

It  must  he  admitted  that  there  is  plenty  of  the  like  matter  in 
the  writings  of  l)r.  More,  llis  essays  upon  the  miraculous  and 
supernatural  arc  all  that  the  lover  of  the  marvellous  can  desire, 
and  the  credulity  is  as  great  as  any  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the 
achievements  of  modern  spiritualists.  lie  indeed  apologizes  for 
this  descent,  by  saying  that  he  who  will  lend  his  hand  to  help 
another  fallen  into  a  ditch,  must  himself,  though  not  fall,  yet 
stoop  and  incline  his  body  ;  and  he  that  converses  with  a  bar¬ 
barian,  must  discourse  with  him  in  his  own  language.  He  that 
would  gain  u|)on  the  more  weak  and  sunk  minds  of  sensual 
mortals,  must  accommodate  himself  to  their  capacity,  who,  like 
the  bat  and  owl,  can  see  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the  shady  glim¬ 
merings  of  twilight.  Hence,  he  says,  the  proneness  of  the  ages 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  to  wind  themselves  from  under 
the  awe  of  superstition,  makes  the  attempt  seasonable  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  steer  them  off  from  atheism;  and,  with  all 
imaginative  credulity,  he  had  assuredly  collected  together, 
tor  the  purpose  of  exploding  tlie  falsehood  of  atheism, 
as  entertaining  a  collection  of  ghostly  stories  of  apparitions, 
vampires,  nocturnal  conventicles  of  witches,  and  every  variety 
ot  spectral  manifestation  ascoidd  be  desired  by  the  most  faithful 
collector  in  that  way.  In  this  he  was  before  nis  time,  and  must 
be  ranked  with  men  better  known  by  name  than  he  is,  who  were 
us  vivid  ot  Ixdief  and  of  action  in  such  matters.  It  is  queer 
enough  to^  tind  him  discoursing  of  enthusiasm,  and  imagination 
as  the  main  seat  and  strength  of  it ;  so  strong,  indeed,  as  able 
to  alter  the  blood  and  the  spirits,  transforming  and  regenerating 
the  soul  to  a  new  nature,  and  bringing  a  new  scene  of  thought 
into  the  mind,  the  which  he  gravely  iUustrates  from  Sennestius, 
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ns  follows : — “  A  witch  at  Breslau  being  struck  with  an  epi- 
“  Icpsie,  upon  the  seeing  a  malefactor ^s  head  cut  oft’  by  an 
“  executioner,  when  several  other  remedies  failed,  was  j)ersunded 
to  drink  the  blood  of  a  cat ;  which,  being  done,  the  wench  not 
“  long  after  degenerates  into  tlie  nature  and  property  of  that 
“  animal,  cries  and  jumps  like  a  cat,  and  hunts  mice  with  the 
“  silence  and  watchfulness  that  they  do,  pursuing  them  as  close  as 
“  she  could  to  their  very  holes/*  This  narration  he  transcribes 
“  out  of  WienrichiuR.  And  he  has  another  short  glance  upon 
another  in  the  same  writer,  of  ‘‘  one  that  being  long  fed  witli 
“  swine*s  blood  took  a  special  pleasure  in  w’allowing  and  tumbling 
“  himself  in  the  mire.  As  also  another  girl,  who  being  nourished 
“  and  brought  up  with  goat's  milk,  would  skip  like  a  goat  and 
“  browse  on  trees,  as  goats  use  to  do.  We  might  add  a  fourth,  of 
“  one  who,  by  eating  the  brains  of  a  bear  became  of  a  bear-like 
“  disposition  ;  but  we  will  not  insist  on  smaller  considerations,*' 
Ac.,  Ac. !  ! ! !  Our  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  be  desirous  to 
look  into  another  favourite  heresy  of  Dr.  ^lore,  as  also  of  several 
schoolmen  of  his  day — the  Eastern  notion  of  tlie  pro-existence  of 
liuman  souls.  That  which  Wordsworth  wrote  in  his  celebrated 
ode  was  to  him  not  a  fancy  but  a  faith. 

“  Our  birtb  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting ; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  cometh  from  afar ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  w  e  come 
From  (iod,  who  is  our  Home. 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  w  eather, 

Tliough  inland  far  we  l)c. 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 

And  sec  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 

.\nd  see  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.” 

Such  was  the  faith  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  it  compels 
apparently  to  an  entire  recasting  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  the 
fall  of  the  race  and  salvation  in  Christ.  Yet  he  very  humbly 
and  heartily  held  all  that  was  essential  in  Christian  doctrine. 
Tie  regarded  himself  as  a  Cartesian  in  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  himself  says,  that  he  admires  that  while  Descartes  travels 
in  the  lower  road  of  Democritism,  amidst  the  thick  dust  of  atoms 
and  flying  particles  of  matter,  and  the  other  tracing  a  way  over 
the  high  and  airy  hills  of  Platonism  in  the  more  thin  and  subtle 
regions  of  immateriality,  both  meet,  notwithstanding,  at  last ; 
**  and  certainly,"  he  savs,  ‘‘  not  without  a  Providence,  at  the 
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same  p^oal,  namely,  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Bible,  dedicating 

our  joint  lal)ours  to  tlie  use  and  glory  of  the  Christian  church.’’ 

But  what  is  more  interesting  to  notice  is,  that  he  regarded 
tlie  reason,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  reason,  as  the  true  adorning 
of  the  function  of  the  ministry  with  the  priestly  habiliments — 
to  take  away  the  reason  he  regarded  as  to  disrobe  the  priest  and 
to  despoil  him  of  his  breastplate  ;  this,  indeed,  we  have  already 
seen  and  said  of  him,  not  that  in  any  way  he  would  impair  the 
incarnate  and  priestly  character  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  but 
that  he  judgiKl  his  work  and  his  life,  received  into  the  soul  and 
life  of  the  believer,  purifies  and  informs  the  soul,  gives  to  it  true 
knowledge  and  dignity,  and  a  priestly  function  and  character  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  the  curiosity  of  the  man,  even  his  lioliness 
which  makes  him  an  object  of  great  interest.  His  philosophy, 
like  his  poetry,  is  an  ehbrt  at  being ;  and  of  his  celebrated  poem  on 
the  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  Dr.  Southey  says,  ‘‘there  is 
“  ])erhaps  no  other  ix)eni  in  existence  which  has  so  little  that  is 
“  good  in  it,  if  it  has  anything  that  is  good ;  three  fourths  of  the 
“  English  poets  have  had  less  genius  than  Henry  More,  but  not 
“  one  of  them  who  possessed  any  has  contrived  so  completely  to 
“  smother  it  and  render  it  useless.”  And  yet  he  finds  in  the 
same  poem  lines  worthy  of  Milton. 

“  Fresh  varnished  fjroves,  tall  hills,  and  yildcd  clouds^ 

Archiuy  an  eyelid  for  the  ylowiny  moniy 

Fair  cliistrcd  buildings  which  our  sight  so  crouds 

At  distance,  with  high  spires  to  heaven  yborn, 

Vast  plains  with  lowly  cottages  forlorn 
Rounded  about  with  the  low  reaver  ing  sky” 

He  ix>int8  out  a  passage  which  he  thinks  it  possible  may  have 
suggested  to  Milton  his  Pandemonium,  for  there  is  some  warrant 
for  mentioning  Milton  as  a  friend  of  More’s. 

“  On  Ida  hill  there  stands  a  Castle  strong, 

'I'licy  that  it  built  call  it  Pantheothen  ; 

Hither  resort  a  rascal  rabble  throng 
Of  miscreant  wights  ;  but  if  that  wiser  men 
May  name  that  fort  Pandemoniotheny 
They  would  it  deep.  It  is  the  strongest  delusion 
That  ever  diemon  wrought,  the  safest  pen 
That  ever  held  silly  sheep  for  their  confusion. 

Ill  life  and  want  of  love,  hence  springs  each  false  conclusion. 

The  rabble  rout  that  in  this  Castle  won 
Is  1  refull- Ignorance,  Unseemly-Zeal, 

Strong-sell'-coiiceit,  Rotten  Religion, 
Contentious-reproach-gainst-Michael- 
If-he-of-Moscs -body-aught-re veal- 
MTiich-iheir-duli-skonscs-cannot-easily-reach, 
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Lovc-of-tlic-carkass,  an-incpt-nppcnl- 
'r-uncertain-papcrs,  a-false-fornial-fetch- 
Of- feigned-sighs,  rontenipt-of-poor-and-sinf'il-wretch.” 

Two  more  stanzas  follow  full  of  these  Praisc-Ciod  Ihirehonos  names. 
Tlio  next  contains  one  of  those  rare  gleams  of  poetry  which  redeem  the 
author,  not  indeed  from  neglect,  hut  certainly  from  contempt  : — 

“These  and  such  like  be  that  rude  regiment 
That  from  the  glittering  sword  of  Michael  fly  ; 

They  lly  his  outstretched  arm,  else  were  they  shent 
If  they  unto  this  Castle  did  not  hie, 

Strongly  within  its  walls  to  fortifie 
Themselves.  Great  Diemon  hath  no  stronger  hold 
‘  Than  this  high  Tower.  When  the  good  Majesty 
Shines  forth  in  love  and  light,  a  vapour  cold 
And  a  black  hellish  smoke  from  hence  doth  all  infold.^’ 

llis  philosophy,  like  his  poetry,  was  full  of  w  ild  conceits,  hut 
it  had  a  central  thought  of  faith — although  ho  constantly 
stepped  aside  to  enter  upon  such  inquisitions  as,  wdietlicr  spirits 
have  any  settled  form  or  shape?  settling  that  matter,  by  the 
belief  that  they  have  none,  hut  what  they  please  to  give  them¬ 
selves  upon  occasion,  by  the  pow’^er  of  their  ow  n  fancy  ;  and  again 
discussing  how  spirit,  being  incorporeal,  can  be  able  to  find  an 
easy  passage  through  matter,  though,  certainly,  so  subtle  that 
it  will  pass  through,  leaving  no  more  footsteirs  of  its  being  there 
than  the  lightning  does  in  the  scabbard — though  it  may  baply 
melt  the  sw^ord,  because  it  finds  there  resistance.  All  this  was 
curious,  but  nothing  detained  him  from  his  life  of  holy  com¬ 
munion  and  faith  ;  his  biographer  quotes  from  a  letter  written 
by  him : — 

Now  for  his  mind  running  on  the  fre(picnt  intercourse  betwixt  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  invisible  world  ;  there  is  no  hurt  in  thinking 
that  may  come  to  ])ass  in  due  time  :  but  the  converse  of  those  will  be 
with  the  most  humble  and  simple-hearted.  And  a  man  must  take  heed 
how  he  affects  any  such  thing ;  both  because  it  may  easily  arise  from 
unmortified  pride  in  a  man,  as  also  it  may  expose  him  to  the  delusion 
of  evil  daemons.  And  besides  the  converse  of  the  Spirit  of  (io<l  within  ns, 
by  the  presence  of  its  light  and  life  rebuking  sw’cetly,  and  putting  out  of 
countenance,  by  the  lovely  presence  of  itself,  every  aj)[)earance  of  tur]»i- 
tude  in  the  soul,  is  far  t<>  be  preferred  before  all  external  conferences 
with  angels.  And  the  affectation  of  this  latter  may  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  former.  Which  I  conceive  is  the  cause  why  good  angels  rarely 
confer  with  piously  disposed  persons  in  w  ay  of  personal  conference  ; 
on  purpose  to  engage  them  to  seek  where  they  may  find  befter  satisfac¬ 
tion,  in  such  a  way  as  is  more  j)Orfective  of  their  own  nature  ;  and  that 
is  by  attaining  to,  and  growing  uj)  in  the  spirit  of  life  in  tin'  new  birth, 
which  is  Christ  begotten  in  us:  which  is  of  a  mon*  standing 
consequence  to  us  than  ever  to  Jiave  seen  liis  external  juTson; 
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thou^'h  ill  llis  gloritieil  condition ;  unless  thereby  he  were  conceived  by 
his  approach  to  heal  our  souls  of  all  sin,  as  in  his  incarnate  condition  he 
hcahMl  the  diseases  of  the  body.  This  is  by  communicating  his  spirit  in 
an  external  way,  as  he  might  in  some  sort  to  St.  Paul ;  which  yet  was 
ahiiiuluntly  more  jK'rfected  by  a  dispensation  intenial.  The  atVectation 
of  external  appearances,  heats  the  fancy  ;  but  a  sincere  hunger  and 
thirst  after  the  eternal  righteousness  of  (iod  in  the  inward  man,  purifies 
the  heart,  where  is  the  best  speculum  of  seeing  (iod.” 

Thus  he,  in  fact,  sought  to  realise  the  precept  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans, — SimpUfy  yourselt\  reduce  yourself  to  one.  The  inward 
desire  of  the  soul  he  regarded  as  the  words  of  the  mind,  as 
winged  ejaculations  are  the  words  of  the  mouth,  and  therefore 
he  watched  over  those,  and  sought  by  them  to  reach  heaven. 
This  l)eing  the  case,  his  life  being  whole,  he  could  not  be 
regtirded  as  having  merelv  a  rabble  of  disordered  notions  in  his 
head.  To  us  many  of  his  fancies  seem  wild  and  strange,  but 
his  was  a  mind  constantly  at  work,  and,  behind  the  tapestry 
woven  by  his  peculiar  thought,  there  was  the  assured  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  life  of  eternal  and  immortal  things.  His  end  was 
v('rv  }>eacefiil ;  he  expressed,  on  the  dav  of  his  death,  his  sense 
of  death,  in  the  famous  sentence  of  Tully — ‘‘  0  Prmclarum  ilium 
Diem — “  O  most  blessed  day,  when  I  shall  come  to  that  blessed 
“  company  of  divine  souls  above,  and  shall  depart  from  this  sink 

and  rout  below  He  departed  so  calmly  that  the  nurse  with 
him  was  not  sensible  of  his  departure.  His  biographer  speaks 
of  him  as  a  most  ‘‘  eximious  person,’^  and  of  his  college  as  an 
“  egregious  ornament.’’  In  his  College  Chapel,  in  Cambridge,  he 
lies  buried.  Men  like  Henry  ^lore,  perhaps,  more  than  sym¬ 
metrical  and  orderlv  minds,  reveal  the  faculty,  the  freedom,  and 
immortality  of  the  liuman  spirit,  as  the  Gothic  Cathedral  speaks 
out  the  immensity  of  the  human  soul  far  more  distinctly  than 
the  most  calm,  and  orderly,  and  disciplined  majesties  of  Grecian 
or  Roman  pillars ;  the  infinite  quest,  the  wonderful  and  innu¬ 
merable  turns  and  depths  of  the  human  soul—its  strange  flights 
and  plunges  into  the  boundless  seas  of  being.  The  reader  who 
p>es  with  him  sees  and  feels  that  to  him  it  is  all  real— it  is  not 
ideological,  it  is  not  a  ghastly  spectre-hunt  of  abstract  ideas, 
through  a  vast  and  soundless  void.  That  the  author  often 
exjwses  himself  to  a  kind  of  derision  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the 
derision  is  not  that  dreadful  derision,  the  echoing  of  mocking 
laughter,  as  when  that  unploiisant  company  of  spectres,  the 
torinless  negations  of  existence,  step  forth  from  the  brains  of  the 
llegels,  and  Schellings,  and  sit  dow’n  together.  The  universe 
w*as  alive  to  Henry  More,  and  not  alive  in  his  own  life,  but  in 
that  of  the  universal  intelligence  of  Divine  goodness  poured  over 
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the  sea  of  souls.  AVe  trust  we  have  done  no  liarm  in  inentioniiiir 
to  our  readers  the  almost  forgotten  name  of  one  who,  in  his  own 
time,  was  certainly  famous,  but  still  more  holy  than  famous — 
one  who  sometimes  missed  his  intention  of  being  wise,  but 
never  that  higlier  intention  of  being  good. 


II. 

THE  FUTUKE  OF  MEXK^O.* 

ri^IIlS  is  a  book  of  six  hundred  pages,  small  print,  with  far 
X  less  margin  than  most  French  books  rejoice  in.  AVc  can¬ 
not  call  it  heavy,  and  the  subject  redeems  it  from  dulness  ; 
still  ^1.  Clunalier’s  style  is  not  so  iiicisirCy  so  full  of  point  and 
epigram  as  ^I.  About’s,  nor  has  it  the  charm  whicli  makes  Le 
Naffdit  and  Iji  l^elifjleKse  more  interesting  than  most  “secular” 
novels.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  work,  ^riie  (virly  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Aztecs,  its  possible  origin,  its  peculiarities — all  this  is 
treated  of  at  length.  Then  a  hundred  more  pages  bring  us  to  the 
close  of  that  wonderful  feat  which  will  always  bear  telling  over 
again,  the  conquest  by  Cortez  and  his  handful  of  heroes.  1’lien  we 
have  Mexico  as  a  8|)anish  colony,  with  inquisitions  of  its  own, 
Jesuits  established  and  then  abolished,  commerce  shackled,  smug¬ 
gling  everywhere  recognised,  officials  needy  and  exacting,  and  the 
usual  adjuncts  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Then  comes  the  War  of 
Independence,  in  his  lively  sketch  of  which  ^I.  Chevalier  iises 
Alaman^s  history.  The  short  reign  of  I turbide  follows ;  and 
then  we  have  the  ^lexican  Republic,  Avith  which  are  connected 
the  names  of  Hidalgo  and  others.  And,  next,  M.  Chevalier  gives 
us  a  brilliant  account  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  of  which 
he  takes  a  most  favourable  view,  and  lastly  he  treats,  in  rather  a 
slightly  constrained  style,  of  the  chances  of  success  which  the 
present  expedition  offers ;  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Romish  Church  is  likely  to  influence  that  success. 

We  must  pass  hastily  over  the  earlier  part  of  !M.  Clicvalier’s 
book.  It  is  a  most  tempting  subject ;  for,  though  we  have  read 
it  all  in  Prescott  and  in  Stephen  s  Central  America^  though  the 
grand  work  of  Ijord  Kingsborough  seems  to  have  i)ut  the  whole 
thing  clearly  before  our  eyes,  still  we  are  never  weary  of  hcar- 

*  Le  Mexiqne^  Ancien  et  Moderne.  Par  Michel  Chevalier y  Memhre  de 

V Imtituty  Parie.  Hachette,  1863.  .v  .  7. 
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inpj  alx)ut  these  wonderful  people,  with  their  strange  habits, 
their  liigli  development  in  certain  directions,  and  tlie  startling 
inixtunrof  gracefulness  and  horrid  cruelty  wliich  made  up  their 
worship. 

In  lOin,  Cortez  lands  on  the  little  island  of  St.  John  d  Ulua, 
close  to  Vera  Cruz,  lie  had  made,  on  his  way  from  Cuba,  a 
campaign  against  the  natives  of  \ucatan,  and  had  received  as 
the  price  of  peace  twenty  female  slaves  ;  tlic  most  beautiful  of 
whom  was  a  Mexican,  daughter  of  a  cacique,  whom  her  mother 
(marrying  again)  had  sold  into  slavery.  There  was  amongst 
tlie  Spaniards  a  monk  w’ho  could  speak  a  little  Yuentanese,  and 
so  lie  and  the  Mexican  girl  formed  a  roundabout  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Aztecs  and  their  invaders.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  becomes  Cortez*  mistress,  gets  exceedingly  fond  of  him, 
and  rapidly  learns  Spanish  ;  so  that  she  is  soon  of  direct  use  in 
interpreting.  Her  vigilance,  on  after  occasions,  several  times 
])reservos  the  little  band  of  strangers  from  certain  destruction. 
The  thing  wdiich  strikes  Cortez  the  moment  he  gets  into 
the  Mexican  territory  is  the  courtesy  of  all  ranks,  and  the  strict 
etiipiette  which  is  kept  up.  Their  rules  seem  to  have  gone  be¬ 
yond  even  those  of  the  Japanese  in  minuteness.  Ilis  letters 
to  Charles  V.,  contain  the  record  of  w'onder  upon  w^onder.  The 
country  is  very  pojiulous.  Montezuma  has  thirty  vassals,  each 
of  whom  can  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men.  Hence  there  must  have  been  industry  and  respect  for 
law.  The  Spaniards  arc  struck  with  the  advanced  state  of 
agriculture ;  irrigation  is  largely  practised ;  gardening  has 
roiichcKl  a  wonderful  development,  the  floating  gardens  (Chin- 
anqias)  are  spoken  of  as  old  writers  spoke  of  the  gardens  of 
StMiiiramis.  Every  kind  of  animal  is  kept  in  public  menageries, 
w'hile  every  house  has  its  aviary,  as  large  as  a  large  room.  The 
great  evil  is  that  they  have  so  few’  mammalia  to  take  care  of. 
Mr.  Hates  notes  this  want  in  Brazil,  and  partly  attributes  to 
it  the  low’  civilization  of  the  natives.  The  few  quadrupeds 
whom  they  can  tame,  never  breed  in  captivity.  It  was  as 
bad  in  Mexico  ;  they  had  no  beast  of  burden,  not  even  the 
llama.  Hence  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  con¬ 
demned  to  degrading  tasks,  performed  among  us  by  domestic 
animals.  They  had  no  flesh  meat  either,  except  game,  and  the 

^  N  ^  i  c h  the  y  reared  vast  flocks.  They  also  ate  a  kind 
ot^  dog,  their  only  tame  quadruped.  They  excelled  in  many 
of  the  arts  of  life  ;  wove  cot  ten  thick  enough  to  turn  an  arrow’, 
^  (c  le  hinOiil  among  the  number),  baked  pottery,  made 
bnuize  hard  enough  by  slow’  hammering  to  answ’er  for  edge 
tools,  turiKHl  out  sjMX*imens  of  jew’cllery  w’hich  astonished  the 
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Spaniards,  and  delighted  Charles  V.  when  they  were  sent  to 
him.  Their  feather  dresses  have  often  been  described.  AVith 
all  this  advancement  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  weight  ; 
tlieir  coinage  consisted  of  tallies  of  tin  of  a  fixed  bulk,  and  of 
little  quills  tilled  with  gold  dust.  Almost  all  their  books  were 
burned  by  the  Sptinish  clergy,  anxious  to  keej)  their  eonverts 
from  anything  which  might  lead  tliem  baek  to  idolatry.  Still, 
enough  remains  to  prove  that,  besides  their  picture  alphabet,  they 
had  phonetic  signs.  They  had  a  remarkably  ])erfect  method  of 
intercalation,  very  nearly  as  accurate  as  tlio  (iregorian.  Tliey 
seem  to  have  had  learned  societies,  of  which  the  kings  thought 
it  an  honour  to  be  members — just  as  (says  AL.  Chevalier) 
Xapoleon  I.  was  fond  of  belonging  to  the  Institute.  Our  author 
gives  specimens  of  the  odes  of  King  Nezahualcoyotl  (date 
1 170) ;  they  mostly  breathe  the  melancholy  spirit  of  the  Hook 
of  Ecclesiastes : — 

The  whole  cartli  is  one  wide  toinh.  Of  all  that  grows  and  lives  upon 
its  surface,  there  is  nothing  which  will  not  pass  under  it  again.  Hivers, 
and  springs,  and  freshets  go  coursing  down,  and  never  come  uj)  again  to 
the  j)leasant  places  which  saw  their  hirth.  Tliey  haste  as  if  they  feared 
to  be  too  late  in  plunging  into  the  hottondess  gulf  of  ocean.  What 
was  yesterday  is  no  more  to-day,  and  what  is  to-day  who  can  say  that 
it  will  remain  to-morrow  ? 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  royal  poet’s  writing,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
judged  of  after  a  quadruple  translation.  M.  Chevalier  gives 
also  at  full  length,  “Advice  of  a  Father  to  his  Son,”  and  “  of  a 
Mother  to  her  Daughter,”  which  (with  a  number  of  similar 
>vritings)  have  been  preserved  to  our  time  : — 

Life  (says  the  Mexican  father)  is  a  hard  struggle ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
procure  what  is  needful  for  our  wants.  1  had  hard  work  to  tiring  you 
up ;  and  yet  I  never  deserted  you,  and  never  did  anything  that  you 
need  blush  at.  *  *  *  We  don’t  live  twice  in  this  world ;  we  have 

one  life,  and  that  a  short  and  a  hard  one,  to  do  our  work  in.  *  *  * 

lie  not  proud  of  what  the  Gods  have  given  you,  and  despise  not  others  ; 
else  you  will  oftend. 

To  the  daughter,  after  many  rules  for  her  conduct  in  walking 
in  the  street,  &c.,  the  mother  says  : — 

Love  your  husband :  even  if  he  lives  on  your  projierty,  despise  him 
not  for  that.  Be  neither  snappish  nor  rude;  tell  liim  gently  all  that 
you  may  have  to  say.  Never  contradict  or  argue  with  him  before  others, 
nor  even  alone ;  for  the  shame  of  ofl’ending  him  will  fall  on  you,  and 
Ciod  too  will  be  dis])leased  at  you. 

AV  e  cannot  help  having  a  high  idea  of  the  people  who  brought 
up  their  children  according  to  such  maxims  as  these. 
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Ill  Mexican  ciWlization  M.  Chevalier  traces  a  double  current; 
it  was  partly  due  to  the  Toltecs,  who  date  from  608  a.d.  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  who  were  milder  in  their  turn  of  mind  and 
in  their  worsliip  than  their  successors ;  partly  to  the  Aztecs, 
who  succeeded  them.  Where  the  Toltecs  came  from,  and  why 
and  whither  they  left  the  plains  of  Mexico,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  M.  Chevalier  thinks  a  pestilence  may  have  driven  them 
off,  and  that  they  went  south,  building  at  Palenque,  TJxmal,  &c., 
the  vast  pyramids  which  everywhere  marked  their  course,  and 
one  of  w  hich  (at  Cholula)  covers  twice  as  much  ground  as  that  of 
Cheops,  though  it  only  rises  to  one-third  its  height.  The  social 
inequalities  among  this  people  were  extreme,  as,  indeed,  they  must 
be  in  all  thickly  peoided  countries.  Slavery,  however,  was  strictly 
l>ersonal.  They  had  a  criminal  law  more  than  Draconian  in  its 
severity.  The  judges  were  irremovable.  Women  were  well 
treated,  and  had  very  little  laborious  work  to  do;  a  state  of 
things  w'hieh  our  author  contrasts  wdth  the  hard  life  of  w^omcn 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  P'rench  departments;  “the  English 
“  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  New  World  are,’^  says  he,  “  the 
“  only  civilized  nation  who  know  how  to  treat  women.’*  Their 
mythology  recognized  a  supreme  God,  “unseen,  invisible, 
“  perfect  in  purity,  under  w’hosc  wdngs  are  found  rest  and  a  safe 
“  shelter.”  Of  the  thirteen  great  gods  under  him,  the  most 
remarkable  was  Quetzalcoatl,  the  tall,  w^hite-skinned,  bearded 
deity,  w  ho  came  out  of  the  East  Sea,  and  disappeared  in  the  same 
(piarter.  Was  he  some  European,  who  brought  the  arts  of  his 
country  with  him,  and  who  strove  to  return  across  the  Atlantic? 
11  is  sojourn  in  Mexico  was  marked  by  a  golden  age,  w^hen  one 
('ar  of  maize  w  as  a  man’s  burden,  when  cotton  ready  dyed  could 
be  gathered  from  the  trees.  Some  of  their  traditions  strikingly 
resemble  the  history  of  Eve  and  the  serpent,  and  of  Cain  and 
Abel.  Original  sin,  too,  they  believed  in;  baptism  also,  and  a 
species  of  absolution,  w  hich,  under  the  superstitious  Montezuma, 
had  come  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  judicial  penalties;  on  the  same 
principle,  after  the  conquest,  the  converted  Indians  used  to  show' 
a  ticket  ot  absolution  from  their  priest  w'hen  brought  to  trial  for 
any  offence.  1  n  Montezuma’s  time,  by  the  way,  the  opposite  seems 
to  have  taken  place  to  w'hat  has  recently  come  about  in  the  not 
altogether  dissimilar  polity  of  Japan — the  spiritual  pow'er  com¬ 
pletely  got  the  up|)er  hand.  Naturally,  the  analogies  of  which  W'c 
have  sj)oken  struck  the  earliest  missionaries.  They  sometimes 
attributed  them  to  a  miracle  or  even  to  the  preaching  of  St. 
Thomas,  btit  more  generally  they  attributed  them  to  the  evil 
spirit,  “who  had  imitated  the  Christian  doctrines  to  make  a 
mock  ot  them.”  Put  the  horror  which  so  strangely  mingled 
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with  their  whole  religious  system,  was  tlie  practice  of  human 
sacritice.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  of  comparatively  recent 
institution,  and  arose  while  the  Aztecs  were  a  vassal  people 
under  the  king  of  Colhuacan.  They  helped  him  to  win  a  grand 
victory  ;  and  then,  because  he  would  give  them  nothing  to  olfer 
in  sacrifice,  they  slew  the  best  of  their  captives,  inviting  him 
and  his  people  to  see  the  sight.  Straightway  such  terror  of  tlu' 
Aztecs  fell  on  all  the  natives  round,  that  they  not  only  gained 
their  independence,  but  the  supremacy  over  the  rest.  Hence 
human  sacrifices  were  perpetuated  ‘‘out  of  gratitude;’*  and  the 
example  was  si>eedily  followed  by  the  neighbouring  people. 
How  much  of  the  idea  of  expiation  which  ^I.  Chevalier  attributes 
to  them,  and  on  which  he  enlarges  a  great  deal,  was  really 
indigenous,  and  how  much  due  to  the  readiness  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  find  resemblances  to  Christian  doctrines,  is  (we  fancy) 
very  uncertain.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Cacupie  of  Tlascala  told 
Cortez,  “  We  can  form  no  notion  of  a  real  sacrifice,  unless  a  man 
“  dies  for  the  safety  of  others.’’  If  this  is  so,  what  began  in  so 
matter-of-fact  a  way,  had  already  been  sublimated  into  a  high 
and  terrible  dogma,  involving  the  doctrine  of  snbstitnfion.'* 
Much  of  their  theory  (as  expounded  by  M.  Chevalier)  resembles 
what  the  Druids  are  represented  by  Cicsar  to  have  taught.  ’  As 
the  Aztec  civilization  developed,  these  sacrifices  grew  more 
numerous ;  civilized  eras  have  frequently  been  remarkable  for 
bloodthirstiness, — witness  old  Rome,  with  her  gladiator  shows, 
and  the  French  persecutions  of  Huguenots,  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  Revolution  of  1793.  The  number  of  victims  is  reckoned  at 
20,000  a  year.  Every  temple  had  its  file  of  skulls ;  the  Spaniards 
counted  at  one  place  130,000.  The  victim  was  mostly  eaten. 
A  paste  made  of  his  blood  with  maize-flour  was  solemnly  par¬ 
taken  of  by  those  present!  These  human  sacrifices  are  said  to 
have  had  a  typical  meaning ;  one,  for  instance,  “  the  new  fin',” 
was  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  stars 
from  the  evil  genius  who  is  watching  to  bring  the  present 
era  to  a  close.  Where  did  all  this  strange  mixture  of  ideas 
come  from  ?  The  Aztec  tradition  constantly  points  north¬ 
ward.  Did  they  come  from  the  banks  of  the  great  lakes  ?  Are 
they  the  famous  mound  builders,  of  whom  Rrofessor  AV'ilson 
of  Toronto  tells  us  so  much  in  his  Pre-Historie  Man  ?  ^I.  Che,- 

valier  shows  how  easy  it  is,  wdth  nothing  better  than  a  washing- 
tub  to  sail  in,  to  make  your  way  by  Behring’s  Straits.  But  w(^ 
like  best  his  suggestion  about  the  old  mysterious  Chinese 
expedition  : — the  records  of  that  wonderful  people  say  that,  in 
200  B.C.,  a  fleet  sailed  under  Thin  (^hi  Houang  Ti,  with  the 
object  of  exploring  the  East  Sea,  and  bringing  the  elixir  of 
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light,  uiut  was  never  heard  of  after.  'VVas  Aztec  civilization 
due  in  part  to  this 't  There  is  a  strange  interest  in  pursuing 
Kueh  investigations;  some  connection  the  Mexicans  must 
have  had  with  old-world  civilization,  unless  Sa  majeste 
“  Ic  ha.«>ard,’’  is  to  be  supposed  lord  of  all.  Yet  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  Asia  was  by  no  means  close.  The  Chinese  tradition  is 
verv  vague ;  whoever  went  thence  to  Mexico  never  returned. 
Hut  wherever  it  may  have  come  from,  the  civilization  of 
Auuhuac  (the  native  name  for  ^lexico)  was  advanced  enough 
to  make  us  feel  that  the  remnants  of  the  red  race  arc  worthy  of 
being  raised  tiom  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  for  three 
centuries  they  have  been  lying. 

The  story  of  Cortez  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  epics  which  have  ever  Ik'Cii  acted  on  the  world^s  stage. 
^I.  Chevalier  tells  it  well,  bringing  strongly  out  the  desperate 
resistance  made  by  the  Aztecs,  when  at  last  they  were  roused  to 
a  sense  of  their  danger.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  looked  on 
the  Spaniards  as  suj)ernatural  beings,  emissaries  from  the  morn¬ 
ing  land  whence  came  the  god  (iuctzalcoatl,  and  whither  he  had 
gone,  not  witliout  the  promise  of  a  return.  And  to  the  last  this 
feeling  is  strangely  mingled  in  their  minds  with  contempt  for  the 
coarse  greediness  and  anger  at  the  overbearing  manners  of  the 
invaders.  Above  all,  the  superstitious  ^lontezuma,  well  primed 
with  proidieeies  foretelling  woe  at  the  hands  of  foreigners  from 
the  Kastern  Sea,  can  never  help  treating  Cortez  as  in  some  sort  a 
superior  being.  Those  whose  Olympus  is  peopled  with  deities 
who  reproduce  in  their  acts  all  the  worst  imperfections  of  their 
worshippers  are,  of  course,  not  startled  at  moral  deficiencies  in 
the  beings  whom  they  look  on  as  divine.  It  is  the  war-horse  and 
the  aripiebus  which  are  the  Spaniard’s  titles  to  godhead.  Power 
a})art  Irom  goodness,  that  is  what  unregenerate  man  has  always 
worshipped.  Cortez  and  ^lontezuma  face  to  face  ;  how  many 
thoughts  fill  the  mind  when  we  think  of  the  interview  on  which 
so  much  depended.  The  monarch  borne  down  with  the  sense  of 
coming  wrong,  yot  anxiously  clinging  to  his  dignity.  When 
Cortez  (by  the  helj)  of  ^larina,  as  the  Cacique’s  daughter  had 
been  christened)  opens  to  him  the  mysteries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian^  faith  and  urges  him  to  embrace  the  Cross,  the  emperor 
replies  with  calm  dignity,  *‘\our  religion  is  best  for  you  ;  our 
goils  have  been  good  for  us.  But  1  see,  by  the  great  things 
you  have  done  since  you  came  here,  that  you  are  none  other 


peror  >>  hilst  ho  is  under  the  charm,  and  believes  Cortez  to  be  a 
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divine  being,  iind  before  any  outbreak  ])rovokod  by  the  Spaniards 
or  their  Tlascalaii  allies  may  ])rove  that  the  foreigners  are  mere 
men  after  all.  This  is  a  master-stroke  of  personal  ascendancy. 
Cortez,  with  live  or  six  of  his  hrarest  ollicers,  goes  U)  ^loiitezu- 
ma’s  palace,  and,  after  some  talk,  bids  him  follow  him  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  The  euq)eror  refuses.  Cortez  says  he  must 
come.  He  otfers  his  children  as  hostages.  lie  is  told  it  is  he 
>vho  is  wanted,  and  the  Spaniards  (.s7>  in  a  palace  amomj  thoa- 
sands)  clap  their  hands  on  their  swords,  ^lontezuma  is  j)artly 
awed,  partly  cowed  by  his  belief  in  Cortez/  superhuman  nature, 
lie  calls  for  his  litter,  and  goes  with  the  strangers,  his  peojde 
looking  on  in  blank  astonishmcut.  The  emperor  is  now'  the 
puppet  of  the  invaders,  who  proceed  to  make  him  depose  and 
burn  alive  the  more  independent-minded  of  his  subject-kings. 
A  sort  of  parliament  is  summoned,  to  wdiich  Montezuma  explains 
that  he  has  handed  over  his  powder  to  the  great  king  across  the 
East  Sea,  and  that  he  rules  henceforth  as  his  vassal.  All  goes  on 
well  till  Cortez,^asking  himself  reproachfully  ‘‘what  have  w'c  done 
“  all  this  time  for  the  cause  of  religion?”  forces  ^lontezuma  to 
give  him  up  half  the  great  pyramid  for  public  worship.  A  huge 
cross  is  raised  and  mass  celebrated  close  by  the  sanctuary  of  tlu^ 

“  god  of  war ;  ”  but  thenceforth  all  confidence  betw’cen  Spaniards 
and  natives  is  gone.  Just  at  this  time  nine  hundred  Spaniards 
with  plenty  of  artillery  land  at  Vera  Cruz.  They  are  a  party  de¬ 
spatched  by  Velasquez,  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  Cortez^  inveterate 
enemy,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Coii(iuestadoi*’s  career,  and  compier 
^lexico  for  his  rival.  llowJbrtez, leaving  his  lieutenant  inJMexico, 
and  with  only  sevent  y  Spaniards  and  lil't  y  more  whom  he  jacks  \\\) 
on  the  road,  makes  a  night  attack  on  the  new  comers  ;  how  lie 
takes  their  leader  (Narvaez)  jn’isoner,  imdtaiks  over  all  the  rest  to 
his  side — all  this  reads  like  some  l)agc  from  Tasso  or  the  old 
romancers.  But  now  the  natives,  who  were  strangely  sujiiiic while 
Cortez  was  aw'ay,  arc  roused  to  resistance.  AVc  all  know  the 
strange  contest  w'hich  took  jdacc.  The  Sj)aniards  blocked  uj)  in 
their  fortified  j)alace,  make  lanes  with  their  artillery  in  the 
^lexical!  ranks  ;  but  the  numbers  of  their  assailants  are  infinite. 
At  last  Cortez  has  to  retreat  out  of  the  city  with  much  loss;  but 
soon  he  w'ins  the  great  battle  of  Otiimba,  and  then  he  jiushes 
w  ith  vigour  the  siege  of  the  doomed  ciqiital. 

Guatimozin,  the  new'  emjieror,  is  a  different  man  from  his 
uncle  jMontezuma.  lie  makes  a  desjjcrato  resistance,  and  Cortez 
is  often  in  imminent  danger.  At  last,  however,  beaten  back 
stej)  by  stej)  through  the  city,  decimated  by  famine  and  disease 
(the  small-pox  had  already  betii  imjjorted  among  them),  the 
Aztecs  are  driven  from  their  last  stronghold;  Guatimozinis  taken 
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as  he  is  trying  to  escape  across  the  lake,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie 
j>opnlation  are  driven  out  of  the  town.  At  least  150,000  Aztecs 
perished  in  tlie  seige ;  the  barbarities  of  the  Indian  allies  when, 
during  the  lengthy  resistance,  quarter  after  quarter  was  taken, 
are  confessed  by  the  Spaniards  to  baffle  all  description.  Poor 
Guatimozin  does  not  long  survive  the  ruin  of  his  empire :  he  is 
tortured  to  death  to  make  him  say  where  he  has  hidden  his 
treasures.  M.  Chevalier,  writing  in  the  interests  of  the  ‘‘  Latin 
‘‘  race,^’  rather  slurs  over  the  cruel,  heartless  greediness  which 
tlie  conquerors  displayed  throughout,  but  he  cannot  conceal  their 
chagrin  at  finding  so  little  gold  in  the  deserted  city. 

The  Aztec  empire  ruined,  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring 
states  was  an  easy  task,  ilany  of  them,  weary  of  paying  taxes 
to  the  court  of  Tenochitlan,  had  gone  over  to  the  invader^s  side 
during  his  progress.  And  thus,  in  less  than  three  years  after 
the  first  landing,  this  vast  empire  was  secured  to  Spain. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  incidents  of  Cortez’  march.  The 
Conquestador  is,  like  most  of  the  Spaniards  of  that  day,  a  strange 
eoinpound  of  greediness,  patriotism,  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
AVdien  liis  little  band  is  sailing  from  Cuba,  he  tells  them,  “  We 
“  are  few,  but  we  have  with  us  the  ^lost  High,  who  has  never 
“  deserted  the  Castilians  in  their  struggles  with  the  miscreants. 
“  What  matter  how  manv  foes  we  have  to  meet,  since  we  are 
“  fighting  under  tlie  banner  of  the  Cross.”  Ilis  first  act,  on  the 
isle  of  Cozumel,  is  to  invite  the  people  to  turn  Christians.  They 
refuse ;  and  he  instantly  takes  a  body  of  men,  and  mounting 
their  pyramids,  hurls  down  the  idols  from  their  summits.  The 
Indians,  seeing  the  gods  do  not  strike  the  audacious  strangers 
with  lightning,  let  themselves  be  baptized.  Ilis  next  victory 
was  won  by  the  help  of  a  saint,  who  charged  on  a  grey 
horse  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  Cortez  speaks  of  the 
aid  of  heaven  in  his  next  letter  to  Charles  Y.  This  fanatic 
“  faith  ”  is,  as  we  said,  mixed  with  strange  meanness.  Not 
content  with  the  rich  presents  which  Montezuma,  anxious  to 
keep  the  dangerous  strangers  from  his  capital,  heaps  upon  them 
— shields  of  gold  as  big  as  carriage  wheels,  and  massive  chains, 
*^c. — Cortez  tells  the  imperial  ambassador  that  his  people  are 
subject  to  a  heurt  disease,  for  which  gold  dust  is  the  sovereign 
sjiecific ;  it  is  supplied  to  him  in  hats-full.  The  very  name 
given  to  the  first  settlement  on  the  mainland — Villa  Rica  de  la 
\  era  Cruz — points  to  the  two  ruling  passions  of  the  Spanish 
mind.  ^  Yet,  loyalty  is  so  strong  among  these  wild  men  that,  at 
Cortez’  persuasion,  the  gold  shields  and  other  presents  sent  at 
at  first  by  Montezuma,  are  not  divided  among  the  army,  but  sent 
off  untouched  to  his  Majesty  in  Spain.  They  grumble  (as  they 
do  when  Cortez  sinks  his  sliips  so  as  to  make  retreat  hopeless), 
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but  they  submit  nevertheless.  Prudence,  too,  mingles  with 
Corte//  zeal ;  or  rather  Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  succeeds  in  temper¬ 
ing  his  enthusiasm.  He  |)ermits  his  allies,  the  Tlascalans,  whose 
hatred  of  the  Aztecs  was  ecjualled  by  their  devotion  to  their 
gods,  to  remain  ‘‘  unconverted.’*  Several  of  the  chiefs  are  bap¬ 
tized,  and  also  several  Indian  girls  of  high  rank,  who  are  married 
to  Spaniards  (one  to  Alvarado,  the  brave  second  in  command): 
the  descendants  of  these  first  converts  still  hold  high  rank  in 
the  country.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  see  how  Spain  used  her 
magnificent  conquest.  Of  course  she  brought  in  the  Inquisition. 
The  grand  inquisitor,  Torquemada,  who,  for  his  part  alone,  had, 
ill  fifteen  years,  burned  9000  persons,  was  dead ;  but  the  system 
was  in  full  force.  Spanish  intolerance  was  contagious:  M. 
Chevalier  has  some  curious  remarks  on  the  change  in  (kdumbus* 
character  after  he  has  been  awhile  in  Spain  ;  he  is  no  longer  the 
•eager  man  of  science;  his  one  thought  is  to  get  gold  to  free 
many  souls  from  purgatory,  and  to  raise  an  army  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  first,  then,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  were  intermingled  in  ^lexico,  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  were  at  first  in  New  Kngland ;  but  in 
Mexico  they  were  never  (as  they  speedily  were  in  the  Puritan 
State)  finally  and  entirely  divided. 

Still,  Mexico  was  better  governed  than  any  other  Spanish  posses¬ 
sion  ;  the  Indians  were  somewhat  more  humaidy  treated.  Charles 
III.  made  a  set  of  rules  to  screen  them  from  the  cruel  rapacity  of 
the  correyidorSf  among  whom  the  unhappy  natives  were  par¬ 
celled  out  in  repartiftmentos  like  beasts  of  burden — it  was  pur4‘ 
slavery  without  guarantee  of  any  kind.  The  clergy,  too,  with 
good  Bishop  Las  Ciusas  at  their  head,  had,  from  the  very  first, 
worked  hard  to  save  the  natives  from  extermination.  They 
were  too  late  to  succeed  in  the  Islands ;  but  they  did  succeed  in 
^lexico.  The  old  Aztec  nobility  (sadly  cut  up  by  the  war) 
remained  free ;  but  even  they  were  often  reduced  to  bondage 
by  the  cruel  law  of  debt,  for  designing  Spaniards  were  ahvays 
ready  to  sell  them  horses,  arms,  &c.,.  on  credit,  at  exorbitant 
})rices.  This  native  nobility  was  studiously  and  systematically 
degraded  by  the  foreign  government.  The  native  schools  and 
colleges  being  destroyed,  none  were  set  up  to  take  their  place  : 
all  honourable  employments  (except  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
priesthood)  were  closed  to  the  Aztec  noble,  he  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  vegetate  in  his  own  village,  where  some  remnant  of 
consideration  was  shown  him  by  his  tribe.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  century  the  native  nobles  were  little,  if  at  all,  raised 
in  cultivation  or  manners  above  the  mass  of  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion.  The  creoles  even  were  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  mother 
country.  The  Spanish  colonial  system  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dc- 
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spotic  and  repressive  that  has  ever  heeii  invented.  There  was 
no  liope  of  redressing  grievanees.  How  could  they  be  made 
known?  No  book  could  be  written  on  America  or  its  atfairs, 
w'ithout  tlic  approbation  ol  the  India  Hoard.  Clayigero,  even,  a 


the  exclusion  of  the  colonists  born.  The  rupture  between  the 
United  States  and  England  made  the  creoles^  think,  and  re- 
doubh'd  the  suspicions  of  Spain,  ^len  wTi’c  imprisoned  tor  read¬ 
ing  Montescpiieii.  Two  boys  of  sixteen  w^ere  tortured  for  having 
taken  in  a  I'rench  newspaper.  As  to  trade,  of  course  every 
restriction  was  with  the  one-sided  object  of  enriching  Spain. 
Under  pretext  of  protecting  the  Indians,  they  kept  them  out  of 
all  remunerative  labour,  and  gave  them  no  chance  of  developing 
their  faculties.  They  actually  once  tried  to  extirpate  the  former, 
w  ith  the  view'  of  making  the  natives  more  industrious.  Malver¬ 
sation  of  revenues  w^as,  of  course,  universal:  the  public  chests 
of  Indian  villages,  into  which  was  put  (as  a  reserve  for  public 
works,  ske.)  llie  money  raised  by  selling  the  produce  of  the 
common  lamt,  were  (piite  at  the  mercy  of  the  district  governor, 
livery  ])lan  seems  to  have  been  adopted  wdiich  w'ould  most 
etfectually  paralyse  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  wdiite,  red, 
and  mixed  races  alike. 

No  wonder  that,  when  the  separation  came,  the  Mexicans  were 
gi  ievously  unfit  for  self-government.  The  W'eak  abdication  of 
Ferdinand  VI  Land  his  fat  her,  led  to  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
Had  either  of  those  Hourbon  W'orthies  come  "out  thither,  as 
the  Hraganza  family  did  to  Brazil,  ^Mexico  W'ould,  at  any  rate, 
have  pre.served  the  kinglv  form  of  government.  At  first  the 

exicans  were  lull  of  tlie  wildest  enthusiasm  for  Ferdinand; 
but  when  they  .saw'  their  country  left  quite  without  a  govern¬ 
ment,  they  began  to  think  of  governing  themselves.  They  de- 
inand  a  junta,  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  Iturrigaray,  the 
viceroy,  is  pleased  witB  the  project,  but  the  Jiudiencia  (vice¬ 
regal  privy  council)  throw's  it  out,  and  seizes  and  imprisons  the 
viceroy  on  a  charge  of  hcresi/.  Ilence  an  open  breach  betw'een 
the  patriot  party  and  the  Spanish  residents,  of  w^hom  the 
^ludicnaa  -WHS  composed.  A\ar  begins.  Miguel  Hidalgo  de 
C  astille,  ])arii<h  priest  of  Dolores,  stung  by  Spanish  tvranny  and 
arrogance,*  heads  the  insurgents.  They  take  several  towns ;  in 
one  the  Spaniards  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town-hall,  and  fire 

An  order  was  sent  out  that  nothing  but  Spanish  wine  was  to  be 
(Irunk  111  the  country.  All  the  vines  round  Dolores  were  therefore  rooted  up. 
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with  musketry  and  shells  on  the  assailants — mostly  Indians 
armed  only  with  slings.  At  length  a  door  is  burst  in,  and 
Hidalgo's  men  slay  every  one  whom  they  find  within.  This 
massacre  disgusts  many  creoles,  and  makes  the  war  very  much 
one  between  red  and  white  races.  Hidalgo  has  a  good  many  more 
successes,  and  nearly  takes  Mexico  itself;  but  he  is  betrayed,  and 
(with  several  of  his  officers)  shot  as  a  traitor.  Morelos,  a  priest 
too,  carries  on  the  insurrection.  Ho  has  great  successes — is  calk'd 
a  second  Mahomet.  Hut  at  last,  in  1815,  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sj)aniards,  who  always  behave  to  the  insurgents  with  the 
most  rut  hless  cruelty.  I  lere  is  a  sample  of  the  style  of  war.  Mata- 
moros,  another  priest,  Morelos'  favourite  lieutenant,  is  taken  by 
the  Spanish  general  Callega.  Morelos  offers  for  his  ransom 
more  than  two  hundred  of  the  famous  regiment  of  Asturias  (who 
had  fought  the  French  at  Haylen)  taken  on  the  field  of  Palmar. 
Callega  replies  by  shooting  his  prisoner  (he  had  already  had 
eighteen  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  shot  on  the  battle¬ 
field);  and  ^lorelos,  in  a  rage,  gives  orders  for  the  execution 
of  the  unlui])py  Asturians.  There  are  many  other  notable 
leaders  of  the  insurgents,  some  of  whose  histories  are  more 
exciting  than  a  romance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  young 
a  Spaniard  born,  nephew  of  Espoz  y  Mina,  the  famous 
guerilla  chief.  When  Ferdinand  VIT.  broke  all  his  j)ro- 
mises  and  abolished  the  constitution,  ^lina  went  to  ^lexico 
to  raise  the  standard  of  independence ;  but  he  was  ill- 
supported  ;  failed  in  an  attack  on  (luanaxatc ;  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  shot,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  At  last  the  insur- 
g(‘nts  are  beaten  everywhere,  and  the  cause  seems  quite  hopeless, 
when  suddenly  Iturbide,  a  creole,  who  had  been  violently  on  the 
8j)anish  side,  sees  how  strong  the  feeling  is  in  men's  minds  in 
favour  of  independence ;  and,  thinking  he  may  manage  to  rise 
to  the  top  if  he  swims  with  the  tide,  manages  to  bring  over  the 
twenty-fbur  regiments  of  native  Mexicans,  and  so  has  every¬ 
thing  in  his  hands.  The  l^lan  of  IqualOy  as  it  is  called,  gives  the 
new  ‘‘constitution;  "  the  government' is  to  be  a  monarchy,  and 
offers  of  the  crown  arc  to  be  made  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  on 
his  refusal,  to  some  score  of  European  princes  successively. 
Nobody  will  accept  so  questionable  a  boon  as  the  ^Icxican  crown ; 
so  Iturbide  himself  takes  royal  (or  imperial)  power.  His  reign 
is  very  short :  in  1823  he  is  put  on  board  an  English  ship  and 
sent  to  Euroi)e.  The  Congress  allows  him  some  i'bOOO  a  year, 
“  in  consideration  of  his  former  good  service  to  the  independent 
“  cause."  *  Then  follows  a  time  of  anarchy,  and  in  1824  8anta 


*  He  weut  back  to  try  to  recover  his  crown,  and  was  shot  in  1821. 
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Anna  appears  on  the  stage.  lie  seems,  on  M.  Chevalier’s  show¬ 
ing,  more  honest  than  we  in  England  have  given  him  credit  for 
being.  He  is  immensely  anxious  to  get  some  hmropean  prince  to 
come  over  and  accept  the  crown.  The  evil  against  which  he  had 
to  contend  was,  that  Mexico,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  control  was 
taken  away,  ceased  to  be  a  country,  and  became  a  mere  agglo¬ 
meration  of  states. 

Santa  Anna  was  brave :  in  the  wickedly  unjust  war,  brought 
on  by  the  greed  of  the  United  States,  he  fought  well,  and  held 
out  to  the  last.  After  many  ups  and  downs  he  is  finally  deprived 
of  his  dictatorship  in  1 850  ;  and  since  that  time,  the  country 
lias  been  falling  deeper  and  deeper  into  anarchy.  Republi¬ 
canism  has  made  a  bad  hand  of  it  in  Mexico.  Since  it  throw 
off  the  control  of  Spain,  the  country  has  lost  more  than  half  its 
acreage;  it  is  more  thinly  peopled  and  in  every  way  less  important 
even  than  llrazil.  In  fact,  its  present  state,  after  three  centuries 
and  a-half  of  European  rule,  is  a  satire  on  our  Caucasian  supe¬ 
riority.  The  Aztecs  did  better  with  the  country  in  every  way. 
One  of  the  chief  wants  is  colonists.  The  Archduke  will  have  to 
look  for  not  only  Belgian  and  Austrian  soldiers,  but  for  German 
or  other  emigrants.  How  would  it  be  if  the  stream  of  Irish 
emigration  could  be  turned  towards  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  ? 

And  now  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  case  M.  Chevalier  (who  is 
very  sanguine)  makes  out  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  country  for 
would-be  colonists.  Our  author  enters  at  great  length  into  the 
question  of  Mexico’s  undeveloped  resources.  The  country  is  a 
“non-valeur”  at  present  among  civilized  nations.  ‘‘A 
“  nation,”  says  M.  Chevalier,  “utterly  useless  to  the  rest  of 
“  the  human  race,  except  inasmuch  by  producing  silver  it 
“  keeps  down  the  jewellers’  prices.”  But  this  state  of 
things  can  only  be  temporary;  for,  of  all  inter- tropical 
countries,  ^lexico  has  the  best  climate  (speaking  from  an 
European  point  of  view).  Its  great  peculiarity  is  the  ele¬ 
vated  plateau  which  o<.*cupies  five-sixths  of  the  whole  country. 
The  average  level  of  this  plain  is  considerably  over  6,000  feet, 
rising  to  peaks  of  16,000  teet  and  more.  The  botanical  transi¬ 
tions  are  strange  and  sudden.  In  g^ing  down  its  steep  slope  to 
the  coast  you  pass  from  fine  woods,  and  olive  groves,  and  corn 
fields,  to  aloe  plantations,  fields  of  cochineal-cactus  (which 
grows  in  the  roughest,  driest  soil),  and  cotton  grounds,  and 
lower  still  to  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  the  indigo-plant,  the 
vanilla-cree^r,  and  the  cacao-plant.  Such  is  the  change  in  pro¬ 
ductions  which  you  witness  as  you  pass  from  the  Ticrra  Fria 
(very  little  colder,  by  the  way,  than  Naples,  and  with  no  sudden 
extremes),  through  the  Tiora  TempMa  to  the  Tierva  Calientc 
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of  the  east  coast,  witli  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  due  to  the  great 
licat  and  the  excess  of  moisture  brought  in  by  the  trade  winds,  and 
its  yellow,  and  other  fevers,  due  in  part  to  the  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Of  tlie  templaday  ^1.  Chevalier  speaks  in  rapturous  terms  : 
“  about  Xalapa  it  is  perfection  ;  air  pure,  without  the  chills  of 
“  the  upper  plateau;  water  abundant,  flowing  from  inexhaustible 
**  glaciers,  &c.,  &c.^^  Remarkable  is  the  short  distance  between 
these  ‘‘  tierras ;  a  journey  no  longer  than  tliat  from  Paris  to 
Fontainbleaii,  will  take  you  from  a  north  European  flora  to 
the  sugar-cane  and  the  palm  tree.  ‘‘  And  then  (enthusiastically 
adds  our  author)  at  the  foot  of  these  plateaus  you  have  the 
sea,  or  rather  the  two  great  oceans.’’  Naturally,  your  plateau 
must  not  be  too  high  (like  that  about  Anatisana  for  instance, 
rising  to  over  1,‘200  feet — higher  than  the  peak  of  Teneritfe,  or 
even  that  of  Peru,  attaining  more  than  8,300'  feet).  At  such 
heights  the  winter  is  often  very  mild,  but  you  don’t  get  summer 
heat  enough  to  ripen  many  useful  seeds.  Mexico  is  just  the 
right  level :  it  is  also  just  the  right  configuration,  not  cut  up 
into  chess-board  scpiares  by  deep  lateral  valleys  like  the  table¬ 
lands  of  Columbia.  Its  weak  points  are  the  want  of  water; 
there  are  next  to  no  rivers,  and  the  lakes  are  mostly  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  and  the  saline  nature  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  soil  so  decided  in  character  as  to  hinder  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Then,  we  must  not  forget  that,  up  to  1 848,  Mexico  gave  the 
largest  (juantity  of  precious  metals  of  any  country  in  the  workl. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  produce  was  silver;  this  the  old  Aztecs  had 
neglected,  for  silver  is  rarely  found  native,  and  they  had  not 
skill  to  extract  it  from  the  ore.  Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
they  worked  so  largely,  is  generally  found  unmixed  with  other 
metals.  AVe  can  scarcely  believe  our  author  wdien  he  speaks  of 
veins  of  silver  ore  eight  yards  thick  (nay,  sometimes  over  fifty 
yards),  and  worked  along  nearly  seven  miles  of  surface.*  The 
percentage  of  silver  is  small,  from  2  to  3  per  cent.,  but  the  vast 
(juantity  worked  ensures  a  good  yield. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Mexican  mines  is  that  they  are 
mostly  in  rich,  wann  countries,  where  the  miners  can  be  easily 
fed.  Potosi,  on  the  contrary  (not  so  productive  after  all  as 
Guanaxuate  in  Mexico,  for  instance),  is  worked  as  high  as  the  top 
of  Mont  Plane,  amid  a  savage  wilderness;  the  same  is  true  of  most 
of  the  Peruvian  mines.  The  produce  is  still  less  than  it  was  in  the 
old  Spanish  times,  though  it  has  been  yearly  increasing  for 
some  time.  One  reason  is  that  the  favourite  way  of  extracting 
the  metal  by  amalgamating  with  mercury  (invented  by  Partho- 


In  Peru  the  thickness  is  sometimes  as  much  as  130  yards. 
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lomcw  Medina,  in  1557)  rc(juires  a  constant  and  plentiful 
supplv  of  quicksilver.  Spain  use<l  to  sell  this  cheap  to  her 
colonists;  but  when  they  threw  oflf  her  supremacy,  she  raised  her 
price.  Fortunately,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  quicksilver 
has  been  discovered  in  vast  quantities  in  California ;  so  that 
^lexico  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  mines  of  Almaden.  lalk 
of  the  excessive  influx  of  gold :  to  hear  M.  Chevalier  quote 
Humboldt  and  others,  we  might  fancy  that  all  our  plate  will 
one  day  become  worthless,  and  that  old  fashioned  mammas  who 
like  to  leave  their  daughters  a  few  spoons,  had  much  better  buy 
something  else — ^‘Tlie  workings  already  established  are  as  noth- 

ing,  compared  with  those  which  still  remain  to  be  opened.” 
Mexico  has  gold,  too  :  we  remember  how  very  nearly,  not  long  ago. 
Uncle  Sam  got  hold  of  Sonora j  in  which  pro\’ince  the  soil  and 
mineral  riches  of  California  are  carried  further  inland. 

Here,  then,  is  Mexico,  facing  Europe  in  one  direction,  in 
the  other  looking  to  ‘‘  the  fifth  quarter  of  the  world,” 
where  by  and  by  may  arise  an  empire  whose  seat  shall  be 
at  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  of  water,”  and  which  shall 
be  even  more  famous  than  that  civilization  which  gathers  round 
London,  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  of  land.  ^I.  Chevalier 
notices  the  immense  growth  of  the  trade  across  the  Pacific 
during  the  last  sixty  years  : — 

Singapore  was  not,  dapan  was  shut  up,  Java  decaying ;  Australia 
had  not  yet  developed  that  wonderful  trade  (more  wonderful  than  all  its 
copper  and  gold)  which  makes  it  the  storehouse  of  the  world  for  wool; 
Kngland  has  increased  her  trade  in  these  parts  tenfold  ;  America  four¬ 
fold;  France  has  only  doubled  hers.  But  more  important  than  any 
growth  in  trade  is  the  feeling,  which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
I'.uropean  governments,  that  the  habitable  globe  is  the  birthright  of  the 
sons  of  Japhet  (M.  Chevalier’s  equivalent  for  the  Times's  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  rare),  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  eastern 
nations,  with  a  view  of  forcing  them  to  break  down  their  isolating 
barriers. 

China  can  never  be  closed  again;  and  from  its  southern 
provinces,  M.  Chevalier  (who  says  not  one  word  about  the 
daepings,  or  about  the  hand  we  had  in  bringing  out  their  re¬ 
bellion)  looks  for  a  supply  of  cotton  which  shall  eventually 
make  us  quite  independent  of  American  politics.  The  Chinese, 
too,  are  willing  emigrants,  '‘always  anxious  to  escape  from 
“  their  tyrannical  government.”  Can  it  be  that  a  desire  to  sup- 
ix>rt  the  coolie  system  has  prompted  French  and  English  to  do 
their  best  to  maintain  this  G^overnment,  with  all  its  abuses,  and 
to  crush  the  iH'ople’s  aspirations  after  a  better  ?  “  It  is  to  China, 

the  true  opicina  gentiuniy  that  Mexico  must  look  for  the  popu- 
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“  lation  which  it  so  iiuich  wants.  Surely  emigrants  con  be 
**  brought  over  to  Acapulco  as  chea  ply  as  Germans  and  Irish  to 
‘‘  the  States.  True,  in  Calitbruia  and  Australia  they  doiiT 
‘‘  like  the  Chinese ;  but  why  ?  they’re  too  hard  working,  they 
“  don’t  spend  enough,  and  they  are  tormidable  competitors  of  the 
**  whites ;  but  for  these  very  reasons  they  would  secure  to  the 
‘‘  country  an  industrious  population — that  tirst  and  chiefest  ele- 
mentiii  national  riches.”  Of  the  eight  millions  who  form  the 
present  population  of  Mexico,  fully  half  arc  native  Indians  ;  and 
of  the  rest  the  greater  part  is  intidc  up  of  dilibrent  castes  of  mixed 
breeds.  There  are  singularly  few  negroes  (only  sixty  years 

ago) ;  and  hence  (says  our  author),  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
country  is  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 
“Not  that  1  would  decry  the  children  of  Ham;  but  compare 
“  the  old  Aztec  kingdom  with  the  barbarous  coarseness  of  His 
“  Majesty  of  Dahomey,  for  instance.”  Hardly  a  sixth  of  the 
people  arc  whites.  Strange,  that  in  more  than  three  centuries 
Spain  has  not  thrown  a  larger  number  of  settlers  into  the 
country;  when,  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  within  lot) 
vears  after  the  tirst  settlement,  there  were  over  three  millions 
of  European  race ;  while,  in  eleven  years,  the  European  popu¬ 
lation  of  California  rose  from  till  to  3*20,000.  The  contrast  is 
the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  badness  of  Spanish  institu¬ 
tions  : — “  In  like  manner  (adds  ^1.  Chevalier)  the  slow  rate  of 
“  increase  in  Algeria  forces  on  us  an  unfavourable  idea  of 
“  French  colonial  administration.”  ^lany  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  sketch  of  the  grand  increase  of  emigration  :  whereas,  from 
1790  to  1800,  only  20,000  entered  the  United  States,  there 
were  actually  427,000  in  lSo4,  and  the  present  yearly  average  is 
150,000.  “  0,  if  we  had  but  the  (piarter  of  these  in  Algeria  !  ” 

says  our  author. 

^lexico  will  support  a  vast  population.  Alter  all  it  has  lost 
to  Uncle  Sam,  it  is  still  thrice  the  size  of  France ;  and  the 
banana  is,  of  all  vegetables,  that  which  will  feed  the  largest 
number  off  a  given  acreage — beating  wheat  (supposing  the  yield 
to  be  eight-fold)  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  Then  there 
is  the  manioc,  and  the  maize,  well  known  to  the  aborigines, 
of  which  the  yield  is  o^iven  as  from  50  to  800-fold — avera«:in<j:, 
however,  full  400.  With  such  means  of  subsistence,  the  im¬ 
migrants  may  literally  realize  in  ^Fexico  that  golden  age  “  when 
every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.”  All  we  want  to 
know  is  what  sort  of  man  can  be  bred  on  manioc,  and  such  like 
stuffs, — maize  did  not  ajjree  with  the  Irish  in  the  famine  vears  ; 
but  they  are  in  a  different  climate.  Gur  experience  ol  potato¬ 
eating  races  leads  us  to  suspect  foods  of  which  the  yield  is  preter- 
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naturally  large ;  they  are  often  what  Cobbett  called  ^  soul¬ 
degrading/* 

The  soil  must  be  wonderfully  rich.  Tluniboldt,  accustomed  to 
the  miserable  yield  of  North  Germany,  where  the  hungry  sands, 
which  Dr.  liiebig  is  accusing  us  of  robbing  of  their  phosphates, 
are  fitter  for  rye  and  buck-wheat,  and  only  give  a  wheat  crop 
of  four  or  five-fold,  was  startled  to  find  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five-fold  the  average  in  Mexico  with  very  imperfect  tillage.  It 
is  a  siitire  on  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  the  advantages 
of  European  civilization  to  say  that  such  a  country,  so  blessed 
by  nature,  has  not  hitherto  presented  many  more  inducements 
to  the  struggling  English  or  German  farmer  than  it  did  when  its 
teeming  millions  worshipped  on  their  blood-stained  pyramids  and 
obeyed  a  native  emperor.  But  a  country’s  power  of  maintaining  a 
vast  population  does  not  depend  on  its  fertility  only.  Look  at 
^lassachusetts,  actually  with  the  poorest  soil  the  most  thickly  peo¬ 
pled  state  in  the  Union  (158  to  the  square  mile  ;  New  York  has 
only  84) ;  it  supports  its  population  by  manufacture  and  trade, 
^lexico,  in  like  manner,  may  grow  sugar,  cochineal,  indigo — 
above  all,  cotton,  of  which  it  once  actunUff  exported  more  than 
the  United  States  did  at  the  same  time.  Everything  maybe  done 
if  there  is  but  a  good  government.  Why,  in  1800,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  “the  Yiceroyalty  of  New  Spain”  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  (say  seven  millions)  ;  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  too,  was  the  same  in  both.  Yet  in  sixty  years  what  a 
cliange  in  their  relative  positions !  and  to  what  is  it  due  but  to 
bad  government  ? 

To  alter  this  sad  state  of  things Vas  the  object,  if  not  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  intervention,  at  any  rate  of  the  French  Emperor’s  obsti¬ 
nacy  in  keeping  on  the  war  in  spite  of  its  unpopularity  at  home. 
He  is  the  champion  of  “  the  great  T^atin  race,”  the  counterpoise, 
of  course,  to  our  Times'  “  great  Anglo-Saxon.”  TVliy,  then, 
should  not  an  effort  be  made  to  lift  the  greatest  Latin  colony  up 
into  a  new  groove,  a  groove  which  should  lead  to  strength  and 
prosperity  instead  of  to  the  decline  which  seemed  threatening  ? 
M  hy  not  try  to  show  to  the  world  that,  as  the  Latin  race  is  a 
better  colonizer  than  the  Saxon,  so  far  as  the  natives  are  con¬ 
cerned  (seeing  that  it  mingles  with,  instead  of  exterminating 
them),  so  it  is  also  able  to  colonize  successfully  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  (Jf  course,  the  plea  of  exacting  reparation  for 
loss  and  injury  to  French  subjects  was  a  mere  pretext,  llepa- 
ration  might  have  been  enforced  by  seizing  the  ports  with  a 
handful  of  men  ;  though  this  would  have  been  a  hazardous  step, 
for,  \>hile  the  inland  is  a  lovely  climate,  the  coast  fever  is  so 
fatal  even  to  natives  tliat  our  author  cites  the  case  of  300  young 
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Mexican  recruits  sent  down  to  Vera  Cruz,  of  whom,  at  three 
months*  end,  there  remained  twenty-eight  alive  !  At  that  rate, 
better  march  on  Puebla  at  once,  if  you  must  take  soldiers  over 
there  at  all.  31.  Chevalier  gives  up  the  “  compensation** 
theorv : — 

Our  object  is  to  do  wliat  alone  can  save  the  country  ;  to  make  it,  with 
the  free  co-operation  of  its  people,  a  tlourishing  state,  (t  self-goveruing 
state,  a  state  which  may  he  a  tirm  harrier  against  the  aggression  of  the 
United  States,  and  may  keep  the  Spanish  branch  of  Latin  civilization 
alive  in  the  New  World. 

It  is  the  slave  owners  of  the  Southern  States  who  have  for  years 
been  hankering  after  3Iexico.  Every  slice  conquered  from  it 
w'ould  have  made  a  new’  slave  state  (like  Texas)  to  counterba¬ 
lance  the  grow  ing  jiower  of  the  North.  The  Lopez  descent  on 
Cuba  and  that  of  Walker  on  Central  America  had  the  same 
object — to  give  a  colour  of  right  to  which  the  monstrous  3lonroc 
doctrine  w’as  invented.  President  31onroe,  when  in  1823  he 
said  “  the  Holy  Alliance  differs  fundamentally  from  us  in  its 
“  view  s  on  general  policy,  and  it  mast  not  he  allowed  to  interfeve 
“  on  this  co}dinent  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies^*  little 
thought  that  language,  justifiable  enough  in  the  face  of  what 
France  had  just  been  doing  to  bring  back  the  reign  of  reaction 
in  Spain,  and  of  the  evil  wdiicli  Austria  had  w’rought  in  Italy,  could 
be  warped  to  imply  that  the  United  States  miglit  do  what  they 
like  in  the  new  world,  unchallenged  and  unchecked  by  any 
European  power.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  Government  of 
Washington  seriously  meant  to  object  to  monarchical  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  continent ;  they  have  never  objected  to 
Brazil ;  they  deprecated,  naturally  enough,  not  all  interference^ 
but  an  abnormal  interference  wdiich  would  force  them  back  into 
the  bad  old  system  from  which  they  had  long  escaped.  The 
Southerners  and  Democrats,  to  suit  their  owm  purposes,  took  the 
manifestly  false  view"  of  31onroe*s  w"ords  ;  hence  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Grey  tow"n,  because,  daring  to  resist  a  despotic  State*8  officer 
(the  Butler  of  his  day),  the  unhappy  Central  Americans  threatened 
to  call  in  the  British  fleet;  hence  the  troubles  with  ourselves,  as  to 
the3Iaine  frontier,  about  Balize,  &c. ;  in  fact,  the  party  whose  plans 
were  set  aside  by  the  election  of  Lincoln  never  lost  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  insulting  us,  who  now"  are  their  infatuated  suj)porters 
and  the  calumniators  of  the  men  w"ho  have  always  striven  to 
to  act  fairly  and  courteously  tow’ards  us.  The  thing  is,  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  to  take  advantage  of  this  struggle  in  the  great 
Confederacy  to  establish  in  3Iexico  a  government  so  firm  that 
the  filibustering  South  shall  have  no  excuse  for  interference,  and 
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the  “  domestic  iuslitutioii ''  shall  be  prevented  from  spreading. 
England,  on  these  grounds,  ought  surely  to  have  looked  favour¬ 
ably  on  what  the  French  have  attempted  in  Mexico.  M.  Che¬ 
valier  reverts  again  and  again  to  the  “  great  Latin  race^’  section  of 
mankind.  “(.)f  this  bundle  (faisceau)  of  nations,”  he  says,  ‘‘France 
“  is  not  only  the  head  but  the  arm.  In  keeping  them  together, 
“  too,  it  supj)orts  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  which  is  nearly  coex- 
“  tensive  with  the  nations  of  the  Latin  grou}).  Hence  France  must 
“  see  that  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  I^ortugal,  and  Belgium  (so  wise  in 
“everything  but  in  fortifying  Antwerp)  are  fitroug;  if  they  sink, 
“  she  will  bo  like  a  general  without  an  army/^  1  lence,  too,  France 
must  look  to  other  and  more  distant  branches  of  this  same 
Latin  faniilv.  AV^ith  England  it  niav  have  its  alliance,  its  eu- 
fenfe  rordiale  ;  with  all  of  t/icm  it  should  have  \x  family  compact. 
An  effort  must  be  made ;  within  the  last  200  years  the  Latin 
race  has  Wen  stationary,  or  even  retrogressive,  while  Russia, 
for  instance,  with  seventy- four  millions  of  people,  is  the  great 
power  in  Europe.  Look  at  Spain  and  Prussia,  again  ;  what 
w’ere  they  relatively  2(H)  years  ago?  wdiat  are  their  j)resent  re¬ 
lative  positions?  The  coming  doom  of  Turkey  will  not  help 
the  Latin  race;  the  Christian  states  into  which  it  wdll  be  broken 
up  will  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  It  must  then  look  to 
America,  where,  at  present,  it  has  only  Brazil  and  Cuba,  which 
can  be  called  compact  and  stirring  states,  and  both  these  disfig¬ 
ured  by  the  stain  of  slavery.  (M.  Chevalier  is  an  ardent  aboli¬ 
tionist.)  There  is  no  room  for  the  “Latin  race”  elsewhere.  In  all 
the  islands  of  the  sea  (except  the  backw^ardPhilippines),  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  in  South  Africa,  it  has  been  anticipated  bv  the  Saxon  race. 
The  Latin  race,  again,  is  w^orth  nil  in  India.  Even  in  China, 
French  commerce  has*  not  followed  French  bayonets;  it  is  the 
English  and  Americans  who  are  getting  all  the  trade.  Hence 
the  importance  of  keeping  Alexico  from  going  bit  by  bit  as 
Texas  w’ent  not  long  ago. 

M.  Chevalier  gives  few  details  of  the  campaign.  He  WTites 
before  the  taking  of  Puebla  ;  speaks  of  the  yellow  fever  at  A^era 
Cruz ;  ot  the  raihvay  made  to  take  the  troops,  as  soon  as  they 
land,  up  to  Orizaba ;  and  of  the  plan  for  garrisoning  A^era  Cruz 
with,  black  troops.  A  era  Cruz,  we  read,  is  not  hopelessly  un¬ 
healthy.  It  is  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  the  w^ater  is  bad. 
The  marshes  are  due  to  the  sands  (like  the  French  “landes”) 
w'hich  get  blown  across  the  streams  and  make  their  W’aters  stag¬ 
nant.  Once  fis  the  saud~JnllH  hy  plant imj  them  on  BreinontieFs 
3  and  you  prepare  the  way  for  draining  the  marshes, 

besides  tempering  by  shade  of  trees  the  terrible  heat.  As  for 
the  w'ater-supply  it  may  easily  be  remedied  :  the  old  aqueducts 
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are  there,  and  only  need  repairing.  Chevalier  hopes  the 
French  will  do  this  and  other  public  works,  “even  as  the  llo- 
“  mans  after  one  of  their  immortal  campaigns,  always  left  some 
“  grand  road  or  bridge  as  a  record  of  their  presence.’'  lie  cites 
lluonaj)arte’s  Egyptian  expedition  as  a  model ;  “  in  several 
“  orders  of  the  day  the  title  of  nienihre  de  V  itnstitut  stands  before 
“  that  of  general-in-chief;”  and  he  regrets  that  the  Anglo- 
French  force  which  invaded  China  had  no  savans  in  its  train. 

The  Mexicans  oayJit  (says  our  author)  to  receive  the  expedition 
kindly  ;  it  comes  with  no  design  of  appropriating  their  lands  ; 
and  they  have  so  often  had  changes  of  government  that  their 
attachment  to  any  one  form  cannot  be  very  strong.  Their 
republic  has  long  been  one  in  name,  and  nothing  more  ; — “  What 
“  rules  there  is  the  caprice,  the  vanity,  the  greed,  and  ignorance 
“  of  a  handful  of  military  chiels,  who  successively  seize  the  reins 
“  of  power  for  a  moment,  and  trample  under  foot  the  general 
“  weal.”  Spain’s  backing  out  of  the  enterprise  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  for  the  Mexicans  hate  the  Spaniards  more  even  than 
they  do  the  Americans  of  the  States.  The  horrible  atrocities 
of  the  Spanish  generals,  from  1810  to  1821  (their  murdering,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  prisoners  made  on  the  field,  &c.),  are  far 
from  being  forgotten.  The  French  will  get  on  much  better 
without  them.  A  mere  foray  to  exact  compensation  is  not  to 
be  thought  of;  the  moment  the  French  were  gone,  all  would 
be  anarchy  again.  They  must  stay  till  orderly  institutions 
have  grown  up.  The  people  will  soon  grow  friendly  to  them, 
and  if  they  will  employ  themselves  in  crushing  the  fierce  Co- 
manches,  and  other  tribes  of  Indim  Bracos,  they  will  have  a 
just  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  The  Indian  inroads 
have  of  late  grown  much  more  serious  than  they  used  to  be. 
The  tribes  are  well  su})plied  with  muskets,  Ac.,  by  spirited 
States  traders ;  and  they  keep  Sonora  and  other  provinces  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  alarm.  It  is  curious  to  read  M.  Chevalier’s 
remarks  on  the  probable  sovereign  of  Mexico : — 

He  must  be  a  scion  of  one  of  the  Catholic  Royal  houses.  .  .  .  The 
Archduke  Maximilian,  who  has  left  behind  him  an  excellent  character, 
was  spoken  of  when  the  expedition  first  sailed.  .  .  .  Hie  house  of 
Austria  governed  Spain  nobly,  and  that  should  be  a  recommendation  in 
New  Spain.  No,  says  the  other  party,  Charles  V.’s  only  work  in  Spain 
Mas  the  cruel  break  up  of  the  communal  liberties.  Philip  Jl.  Mas 
tyranny  incarnate.  Resides,  Italy  is  proof  enough  that  the  Austrians 
are  of  all  peojile  the  very  Morst  (pialilied  to  get  on  Mith  the  Latin  race. 

Such  are  the  pros  and  cons.  Our  author  thinks  the  former  the 
weightiest;  “for,”  says  he,  “the  Archduke  will  have  no  Austrian 
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army  at  his  back,’'  he  must  start  “  fur  Vera  Cruz  with  iiothino' 
“  but  his  portfolio  under  his  arm.”  Ilis  temporary  support, 
till  things  get  settled,  must  be  the  French  army.  He  will 
need  at  least  20,000  men,  in  a  land  where  pronuntiamentos 
have  so  long  been  the  daily  bread  of  politics.  Can  he  afford 
to  pay  for  it ^I.  Chevalier  says  )ioufi  rerrous  ;  the  financial  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  country  is  so  cloudy  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
yes, or  no, at  present.  In  Spanish  times,  things  went  on  well  in  this 
respect.  Tlie  revenue  amounted  to  over  twenty  millions  of  piastres 
(a  j)iastre  nearly  5,v.),  the  Government  expenses  were  about  ten 
and  a  half  millions;  so  that  after  a  good  deal  had  been  spent  on 
various  unprofitable  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  six 
millions  were  yearly  brought  into  the  treasury  at  ^ladrid.  Since 
the  country  became  indei)endent,  its  finances  haye,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  deficit.  Hence  all  sorts  of 
expedients  to  raise  money.  Thus,  California  and  New  Mexico 
were  sold  for  fifteen  millions  of  piastres,  of  u'hivh  fee  irere  kept 
huek  to  puij  trumped  up  “  elaiuis  of  Amerieau  citizeusF  The 
reyenue  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Lempricre,  a  recent  English  tra- 
yeller  (in  Notes  ou  ^lexico)  at  sixteen  millions  of  piastres  ;  but 
constant  wars,  and  the  interest  on  loans,  and  the  malversation  of 
officials  consume  very  much  of  it.  Smuggling,  too,  is  universal, 
even  on  the  high  roads.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
j)resent  deficit  does  not  make  the  future  budget  hopeless.  Then 
there  are  the  clergy  lands  to  be  sold — confiscated  since  1821, 
but  naturally  enough  not  marketable  in  a  country  where  every¬ 
thing  has  been  so  long  in  confusion.  Mexico  is  a  country  ab¬ 
solutely  without  administrative,  above  all,  without  financial, 
talent.  The  Spanish  did  everything  by  functionaries  from 
Madrid;  and  when  they  went  home,  there  was  no  one  to  take  their 
place  ;  nor  had  the  native  rulers  even  the  amount  of  discretion 
which  leads  the  Turk  to  get  Giaours  to  do  for  him  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himself. 

(dearly,  then,  if  the  poor  Archduke  is  to  be  po])ular,  he  must  not 
begin  by  spending  all  his  money  on  the  French,  lie  will  have  roads 
and  railways  to  make,  public  buildings  (now  ruinous)  to  repair, 
schools  to  found.  Taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  things, 
France  will  have  to  wait  a  good  many  years  (thinks  ]\l.  Chevalier) 
before  she  gets  back  what  she  is  spending  on  her  fleet,  and 
army. 

But  the  grand  question  (to  which  Part  8  is  devoted)  is,  Wkut 
icdl  Jii  me  say  *  Hou'  ivdl  the  Pope  hke  the  attempt  to  reijcnerate 
^lexieo  ? 


Fiihapi>ily  (says  our  author)  the  Church,  the  great  civilizer  of  the 
northern  barhariaus,  seems  to  have  taken  up  a  position  of  uncoinproniising 
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Lioiijf  III  llii'  Pojii'- 

,  ...llitv  to  human  froo.loui  aiul  aavauooinout.  l>oi.ory  h.'.ame  more 

■n,. Mi.;!-. ■■<;)« ; .  0  " 

.,t  I  oiii.!  Wl.  s  cousi'cratiou.tlio  l>islio»- ait-lmt  ini  Km^ 

i....-tk,^  n.,, . . . ..•i.'i.;. 

of  lont;int'  on  tho  itart  of  some  clergy  to  make  a  staml  a^ai  ^  ■  ■ 

tl^^Usnnoorting  tl,at  liberty  a  Inch  shonl.l  always  be  ‘ 

^  r  •  1  ^  Tlnl-iniMlv  nothin'’’  cuine  of  tlic  uttoinpt ;  and  N>hcn,  attt 

;t,r  F  i-  o«...il..i.-ll.v,  it'.  *«.  ""r"; 

i;S  evcri'‘"ai:>onl(on"'^fnlh!^\^^  outcries  against  what  na.ums 
iize  i.^‘.i;.:ncse  martyrs.-' 

‘It  *^'^at’’tl^e^^TT1^e  to  sW  thm  timt  the  real  .langon- is,  the 
;i;:::hhlnaentiros;paratic.nhctweenO^^ 

which  the  Pope  ami  his  clergy  seem  tlomg  their  best  to  make  me  ^ 
'Phoso  arc  very  strong  words  occurring  in  a  (luasi-authonzcc 
book,  far  stronger  for  this  reason  than  they  would  1''' 
utterances  of  M.  Chevalier,  late /i/wr-yieHseac,  e\-St.  Ninonia  , 
andSle  of  the  late  l>he  Knfantin.  Our  author  is  on  In 

iiohh y  when  he  is  having  a  lunge  at  ^^T\Ini.Xn 

(even  in  a  work  on  Mexico)  giving  a  whole  <'1>‘'1  ‘ 

niiracles  shewing  the  blind  folly  which  prompts  the  Komis  i 
T,:;.!,  io  fon  c  :,o„  t»  l»k  i..l»  ftc  .-Ck  O 

lK'.aiisc  tl,o  lib>r-i>fMmr  will  »\  iirjiiiiK  l!.- 1."' 

for  tlio  present.  •  ,  .  ,  ,  * 

We  have  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  writing  in  the  highest  terms 
of  miracks  C')  which  the  court  at  Nismes  had  just  aeclare.l  to  bo  nn- 
ww tl  y'  i.ioiha-v,  to  suppose  anything  like  miraeiiloiis  ' 

whiSis  phiable  ami  coiiVemptible.  Here  again  a  thoroiigh  op,iosition 
between  the  Chiiirh  ami  the  thought  of  the  nation. 

When  Greirorv  XVT..  in  his  encyclic  of  kyigiist  lSa-2.  aimed 
at  Jaiinennais”and  the  few  other  French  priests 
re-establish  the  union  between  Catholicism  'V'  ,m^ 

of  liberty  of  conscience  as  “  a  false  and  absurd  ‘’"'^^1  me,  when 
princes  ire  warned  that  “  that  power  has  been  J 

‘‘  only  to  o-overn,  but  to  support  and  govern  the  church  ,  an 
wWl^T  i^  18(11,  reproal-fics  kings  with  not 

dents  out  of  pnf'Fc  cniph.ynients,  we  see  hi.w  hoi  •  J 

alliance  between  these  two  1”'''J'’‘1’^''*>  ,"P‘  -  4.  (aLyalier) 

‘‘ How  dittereiit  might  have  boon  tho  result  (sa^  i  •  *  » 

had  the  Vopo  said  : — ” 
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;3H  The  Future  of  Mexico. 

llio  cause  of  profijress  is  one  with  that  of  relitrion.  All  through  the 
middle  ages  religion  alone  made  progress  possible.  Even  the  eighteenth 
centurv  philosophers  owe<l  all  their  grand  ideas  to  Ciirists  religion. 
Christ  was  the  first  preacher  of  tolerance. 

I3ut  we  knotv  wdiat  l\)})ervis:  and  are  not  astonished  that  in 
the  “secret  consistory  ot*  IHod,”  all  tlie  acts  by  which  the 
Mexican  government  had  emancipated  itself  from  the  clergy, 
the  alK)lition  of  special  tribunals  for  priests,  the  proclamation  of 
religious  liberty,  Ac.,  are  declared  nnll  and  void.  The  strange 
thing  (amusing  it  w^ould  be  w’ere  it  not  the  index  to  a  wonder¬ 
ful  pow'er,  maintained  still,  over  men’s  minds)  is,  that  the 
language  of  Pius  IX.  is  preciesly  that  wdiich  Gregory  YII. 
might  use.  The  Pope  w'on’t  hear  of  tithes  being  suppressed  in 
Mexico,  nor  of  perpetual  vow’s  being  forbidden,  nor  of  the  age 
for  entering  religious  houses  being  fixed  by  the  state,  nor  of 
Pishops  being  hindered  from  publishing  any  document  w^hatso- 
ever  sent  from  Home.  This  position,  taken  up  by  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  very  annoying  in  Europe  ;  it 
keeps  devout  Catholics  in  a  constant  state  of  suspense  betw^een 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  that  to  their  religion.  Even 
tlie  most  pious  friends  of  Progress  are  growing  tired  of  hearing 
their  cherished  institutions  systematically  styled  “])lagues  of 
“  society  ”  and  “  works  of  Satan.”  If  Pope  and  t^ardinals  tell 
men  tliat  there  is  no  reconciliation  possible  between  faith 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Progress  on  the  other,  they  may  be  quite 
certain  that  men  will,  however  uinvillingly,  end  by  throwing 
faith  overboard  ;  and  that  not  because  society  is  irrctif/ious :  it 
is  deeply  religious — full  of  respect  for  Christianity  ;  its  favourite 
maxim  is,  that  “  faith  is  wdiat  binds  states  together.”  Yet  the 
struggle  will  be  a  long  one.  Elven  in  France,  wdiere  there  is  so 
much  enlightenment,  there  are  so  many  whose  consciences  are 
in  the  priests’  keeping  that  the  state,  acting  for  the  majority, 
acts  mainly  in  the  interests  of  our  communion ;  nay,  she  has  lately 
callcnl  into  ])lay  against  the  Protestants,  articles  of  tlie  penal 
chkIc,  undoubt eclly  re])ealed  by  the  (barter.  Think,  then,  w  hat  a 
struggle  it  cannot  but  be  in  ^lexico,  w  hen  the  great  mass  of  the 
j)eople  are  utterly  unenlightened,  and  have  been  priest-ridden 
for  centuries! 

“  As  soon  as  wt  have  put  Juarez  dowm,”  says  ^I.  Chevalier, 
“wo  shall  h  ave  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the  priesthood.” 
To  succeed,  w’c  must  get  the  court  of  Roine  on  our  side :  can  it 
be  done  ?  No  other  hope  of  making  friends  of  the  tw^o  parties 
wbose  quarrels  are  ruining  the  country.  In  1821  there  were 
no  parties  in  Mexico,  all  w’ere  united  against  the  mother  country. 
Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Matamoros,  and  other  leaders,  were  priests. 
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Tlie  seizing  of  the  church  property  clenched  the  differences 
which  had  shewn  themselves  the  moment  the  pressure  from 
witliout  was  withdrawn.  Now,  for  sev’cral  years,  France  has 
steadily  supported  the  priestly  or  “conservative  })arty  (it  is  a 
farce  to  call  it  conservative,  when  its  violence  has  done  so  much 
to  tear  the  unhappy  country  to  ])iece8).  Henceforth  (says  our 
author),  she  must  do  what  the  First  Consul  did  for  France  in 
the  year  VI II.  of  the  Republic,  bring  the  two  parties  together,  do 
nothing  to  offend  either,  and  yet  give  the  liberals  that  ascendancy 
which  “the  spirit  of  the  age^^  demands.  This  will  be  a  harder  task 
in  Mexico  than  it  was  in  France ;  for  the  First  Consul  was  Dictator 
as  well.  A  comforting  mandate  from  Rome  would  set  all  right ; 
hut  Rome  will  not  try  to  reassure  uncertain  spirits.  Indeed,  her 
latest  allocution,  in  March  18G3,  praises  the  little  state  of  Nicara¬ 
gua  for  having  established  Ropery  as  the  ejrclafn'relf/  tolerated  rvW- 
gion ;  intolerance,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  Rope’s  doctrine  to  the  very 
last.  And  a  power  like  that  of  Rome  can  never  he  beaten^  for 

there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  over  whose  consciences  it 
%/ 

will  have  control.  Nor  can  progress  ever  have  free  scope  in  a 
country  where  l^lpal  influence  is  at  work,  for  the  liberals  will 
always  be  driven  to  extreme  measures  by  the  worrying  of  the 
other  party.  Thus  (says  ^I.  Chevalier),  the  Roman  Qacfition 
turns  up  in  ^lexico  again ;  and  the  hook  ends  with  a  hope  (in 
which  all  must  devoutly  join)  that  the  Rope  will  think  better  of 
it,  and  help  the  question  to  a  solution. 


Til. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ON  BOARD 

STEA.MER. 


AN  OCEAN 


IVrANY  years  ago,  Schiller,  in  his  Lecture  on  History,  uttered 
pregnant  sentence,  “This  is  an  age  and  a  time  when 
“  even  periodical  publications  and  newspapers  have  become  a 
“  power,  and  an  art  or  a  science,  and  society  itself  is  daily  fall- 
“  ing  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  journalism.”  This 
was  written  long  before  the  era  of  penny  newspapers  and  of 
cheapened  serials,  when  the  marvellous  influence  of  our  press 
could  not  be  anticipated  by  the  most  sagacious.  It  is  many 
years  ago,  also,  hut  we  rememher  the  circumstance  most  dis¬ 
tinctly,  when  a  relative,  beneath  whoso  roof  we  were  stay¬ 
ing,  hurried  to  the  breakfast  table  with  “  No  1  of  the  Penny 
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Magazine/’  the  precursor  of  so  many  admirable  periodicals;  and 
laying  it  down  with  almost  reverence,  exclaimed,  “  I  never  ex- 
“  IKH-ted  to  have  lived  to  see  such  a  thing  as  a  penny  publica- 
“  tion — this  will  be  followed  by  others,  and  these  and  railways 
“  will  revolutionize  public  oimiion.”  The  student-philosopher 
and  the  Christian  merchant  both  occupied  the  same  stand-point; 
they  were  true  prophets  inspired  by  the  force  ot  new  tacts ; 
and*  their  forecastings  have  been,  and  are  daily  being,  lully 
realized. 

Ilut  steaming  across  the  ocean  was  not  then  dreanit  of  except 
by  a  few  wild  visionaries,  mere  theorists,  wdiose  dreams  and 
theories  have,  nevertheless,  resulted  in  practical  improvements 
and  unexpected  ileveloj)ment8  of  home  and  colonial  resources 
that  even  they  did  not  anticipate.  Dr.  Lardner  long  held  the 
opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  that  little 
herring-pond,  in  a  steamer ;  yet  he  lived  to  go  to  New  York  in 
one  not  long  afterwards.  The  merchant-princes  of  Jamaica 
w  ould  not  venture  to  take  any  shares  in  wdiat  is  now  one  of  the 
best  paying  lines  of  steamers,  whose  fortnightly  mails  are  de- 
livertnl  wdth  almost  raihvay  punctuality.  We  were  once  standing 
on  the  pier  of  a  South  American  port,  wdieii  a  number  of  mer¬ 
chants,  some,  of  course,  anxious  to  know^  whether  their  bills  had 
been  accepttKl  or  protested  in  London  or  Liverpool,  worked  them¬ 
selves  into  a  condition  of  most  sudorific  indignation  because  the 
mail  steamer  w^as  two  hours  behind  her  time.  Sic  tempora  mn- 
(ant  nr, 

Dut  it  is  very  recently  that  steam  to  Australia  has  been 
deemed  practicable  and  economical.  Many  such  steamers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  daily  crossing  the  ‘‘  wdde,  wide  world,”  and,  bating  the 
inevitable  disagreeables  of  a  long  sea-voyage,  perform  their 
voyages  w  ith  general  rapidity,  and  average  safety.  We  admit 
that  accidents  at  sea  are  fearful  when  they  do  occur;  just  as 
accidents  by  rail  are  inexpressibly  more  frightful  than  those  of 
the  old  stage-coach  ;  but  every  year  we  reduce  their  number  by 
the  application  of  scientific  principles,  and  when  vessels  are 
properly  built,  fitted  out,  and  manned,  the  shipw  reck  chart,  pub- 
lisluHl  annually,  will  show'  a  fiir  less  number  of  those  ugly-look- 
ing,  black  crosses. 

^  We  have  lately  done  ”  the  voyage  round  the  w^orld — a 
circumstance  that,  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  made  our  for¬ 
tune.  We  should  have  ranked  with  Cook  and  Anson — et  hoe 
Omni  and  have  been  immortalized  in  two  goodly  quartos, 

splendidly  illustrated,  lint  that  day  has  past — for  ever  past; 
everylKKly  travels  now',  everyone  sees  everything  and  goes 
everyw'here.  On  the  top  of  the  Pyramids  Jones  smokes  his 
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cigar  and  meditates  on  Cheops  and  Osiris ;  on  the  Sacramento 
river  Brown  reads  the  London  papers;  up  tlie  White  Nile 
even  ladies  venture;  in  Tuinbuetoo  the  pale  faces  are  seen; 
Asia,  even  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  IJhootan,  is  completely  ex¬ 
plored.  There  are  no  more  worlds  to  coiupier,  and  let  us  be 
thankful  there  are  no  more  Xerxes  or  Alexanders  to  weep  over 
the  fact.  The  thoughtful  politician,  and  specially  the  man  of 
Christian  heart,  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  knowledge,  more  than 
gunpowder,  is  power  ;  that  the  true  Crusaders  are  the  jiioneers  of 
civilization,  who,  venturing  among  unknown  tribes  and  travers¬ 
ing  countries  hitherto  unexplored,  have,  on  their  return,  no 
iM  unehausen  stories  to  tell  of  “  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,’^  but  by  their  additions 
to  our  literature  enlarge  our  knowledge  and  widen  the  ever- 
widening  field  of  philanthropy  : — 

“  Heaven  speed  the  canvas,  valiantly  unfurled 
To  spread  tlie  commerce  ol'  ilie  world.” 

Old  Horace,  looking  out  upon  the  Adriatic  from  the  loojdioles 
of  retreat  he  had  selected  for  his  musings,  says  in  one  of  his 
well-known  odes, 

I  Hi  robur  et  ms  triplex 
Circa  pictiis  erat, 

Qiii  primus  ad  nndas  frajjfilem  ratem  commisit, 

Et  non  timuit  notos  ccrtantes  arpiilonibns  ; — ” 

What  would  have  been  his  poetic  anger  had  he  seen  anyone 
who  had  gone  round  the  “Horn,’^  or  tempted  the  ‘‘  still  vexed 
Bermoothes  ‘f  ’’ 

One  of  the  new  phases  of  ship-board  life  in  large  ocean 
steamers  is  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  In  a 
magnificent  auxiliary  screw  of  dOO  tons  register,  and  500  horse¬ 
power,  we  recently  left  the  antipodes.  We  were  a  little  to\^n  of 
800  passenger-inhabitants,  who  had  paid  for  their  board,  rent, 
and  locomotion,  at  various  rates,  from  seventy  guineas  to  £16, 
besides  a  crew  numbering,  with  officers,  nearly  another  hundred. 
Of  course  Britishers’^  were  in  the  majority;  but  besides  them 
were  Greeks,  Americans,  Nova  Scotians,  IMles,  Italians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  a  few  Asiatics ;  almost  all  languages  and  sects, 
mingling  in  sweet  disharmony,  and  often  waxing  warm  in  con¬ 
troversy  or  in  actual  fight. 

To  keep  such  a  motley  crowd  in  order  without  corrosive 
measures  ”  is  the  great  anxiety  of  every  commander,  and  it  is 
often  a  w^ork  of  no  little  difficulty.  To  accomplish  this  we  had 
concerts  frequently,  small  theatricals,  Shakspearian  readings, 
a  judge  and  jury  club^  recitations,  &c.;  and  our  newspaper y  pub- 
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lished  “  even'  Saturday  at  eight  bells/’  that  is,  at  noon,  ‘‘contain¬ 
ing  sixteen  jmges  quarto.” 

Our  land-loving  readers  will  wonder  what  a  ship  newspaper 
could  contain,  ^’o  Law  and  Police  reports,  no  Court  of  Probate, 
&c.,  no  railway  disasters,  no  dreadful  murder  and  subsequent 
suicide  of  the  murderer,  no  sensational  novels,  sermons,  or  criti¬ 
cisms.  Such  a  paper  must  die  of  effete  ])latitudes.  Let  us  see. 
This  newspaper  lies  before  us  and  a  few  extracts  will  give  fire-side 
readers  an  idea  of  its  contents  and  management ;  for,  and  we 
say  it  modestly,  as  its  Editor,  it  exerted  an  influence  as  a  kind 
of  invisible,  but  influential  police  force  that  was  acknowledged 
by  all,  from  saloon  to  steerage. 

In  such  a  curious  motley  there  are,  however,  daily  events 
worth,  daring  the  rogagCy  some  record :  births,  deaths,  accidents, 
disasters,  &c.,  that  are  sure  to  find  eager  readers.  We  had  not 
been  at  sea  a  week  before  a  sweet  little  child  died  of  colonial 
fever,  aggravatcnl  by  sea-sickness.  There  was  no  “heavy  shotted 
hammock”  to  shroud  her  remains,  but  a  neat  coffin  placed  on  a 
jdank  on  the  bulwarks,  and  over  which,  gravely,  the  burial  ser¬ 
vice  at  sea  was  read.  At  the  proper  words,  plash  heavily  down, 
seventv  feet,  such  was  our  height  out  of  water,  went  the  body  of 
little  Maria  L.  A  loud  shriek  from  a  wailing  woman,  standing 
in  the  crowd,  pointed  out  the  mother;  she  and  her  husband  were, 
happily,  good  Christians,  and  believed  “that  even  the  sea  would 
“  give  up  its  dead.”  In  our  first  issue  there  appeared  this  ad¬ 
vertisement,  which  was  continued  every  week: — 

Divine  senice  will  ho  held  to-inorrow,  and  every  following  Sunday, 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  saloon,  .at  lo  o’clock  a.m.,  ami  at  half-past 
6  p.M.  Ttie  whole  (►!  the  j)assengers  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend 
and  join  in  the  responses  and  singing. 

The  church-going  bell  announced  these  periods,  and  generally 
about  200  attended.  “  I  will  arise,”  &c.,  w’as  always  sung  at 
the  commencement ;  the  prayers  read  reyerently  by  the  captain, 
who  prayed  not  that  all  hishop.^  and  deaeotifiy  but  that  all 
ters  of  the  gospr/y  might  enjoy  the  heartfelt  spirit  of  God’s  grace; 
then  a  sermon  and  a  hymn.  These  services  were  most  pleasant 
and  useful. 

One  week  our  paper  had  the  following  announcement — 

(  ONMCIIINO  EXTRAORDINARY. 

M  c  have  sometimes  heard  c»f  two  Sundays  coming  togetlier,  hut  un¬ 
til  this  voyage  we  had  no  idea  that  there  could  he  eight  (lavs  in  one 
week.  Editorial,  like  all  human  knowledge,  is  limited,  as  the  folhovitig 
notice  from  our  commander  shows.  From  tliis  we  are  startled  into  the 
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knowledge  that  next  Saturday  will  bo  Sunday,  and  yet  that  Sunday  will 
be  Saturday  : 

SPECIAL  NOTK’E. 

“alteration  of  1»AYS. 

‘‘  That  Saturday,  April  2,  shall  he  kept  as  usual,  but  that  the  follow- 
in*^  day,  Sunday,  usually  called  April  3,  shall  also  bo  called  Saturday, 
A]>ril  2,  ill  order  to  bring  the  ship’s  time  the  same  as  English  time. 

“  Signed,  A.  IJ.  C.,  Captain.” 

Tliis  curious  change  of  days  was  a  source  of  preat  perplexity 
to  our  homew’ard-bouiiders :  few  of  tlieiu  knew  that  every’  fifteen 
degrees  of  longitude  made  one  hour’s  ditferenee  of  time  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Greenwicli.  AVe  were  overtaking  the  sun,  and  to 
make  our.selves  square  wdth  him,  added  one  day'  to  the  length  of 
our  week. 

April  fool’s  day’  is  a  grand  institution  on  board  a  large  ship ; 
many’  an  inexcusable  thing  w’as  done  by’  some  of  our  “  roughs,” 
and  w’e  had  plenty’  of  them  on  board  our  ship;  but  the  follow  ing 
paragraph  show’s  that  ‘‘  the  upper  ten  thousand  ”  of  the  saloon, 
w  ho,  from  the  proud  eminence  of  the  poop,  never  condescend  to 
notice  those  on  the  main  deck,  w  ere  not  exempt  from  their  share 
of  practical  jokes — 

Several  saloon  passengers,  with  appetites  whetted  by  the  acceptable 
sea  breezes,  f<umd  to  their  mortification  that  the  jiastry  on  the  saloon 
dinner-table  yesterday  evening  at  6  r.M.,  so  inviting  in  ap[>earance,  and 
so  prospectively  agreeable  in  reality,  consisted  not  of  the  putt’s  we  have 
been  accustemed  to  buy  at  the  pastrycooks,  nor  of  the  trijifs  which  are 
often  served  at  the  supper-table,  but  of  a  deliciously  made  thin  cni.st, 
beneath  which  was  a  dish  full  of  thin  pieces  of  paper.  The  intermediate 
and  steerage  passengers  enjoyed  the  joke,  as  the  saloon  passengers  had 
made  themselves  abundantly  merry  at  their  expense  in  the  forenoon. 

These  may’  seem  chronicles  of  small  beer  ”  w’ith  a  vengeance, 
but,  at  sea,  every’  little  incident  breaks  the  w’retched  monotony 
of  a  long  voyage. 

Then  came  our  first  concert,  one  fine  evening  in  the  delicious 
intertropical  latitudes.  We  had  in  our  doctor  a  first-rate 
pianist,  and  other  instrumental  and  vocal  performers  of  consider¬ 
able  talent ;  and  after  selections  from  Mozart,  The .  Elijah , 
varied  w  ith  lighter  pieces,  some  German  part  songs,  and  French 
airs,  the  National  Anthem  closed  a  rational  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment.  Occasionally’,  advertisements  came,  such  as — 

L<»st,  on  Friday  last,  by  a  young  otticor,  his  commonsense;  the  finder 
will  be  handsomely  rewarded  by  restoring  it  to  the  purser. 

Or — 

Found,  a  young  lady  in  a  state  of  extreme  sea-sickness,  llie  adver- 
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tiscr,  although  (leliglit(*d  with  his  ‘‘  find,”  will  he  happy  to  restore  her 
to  her  disconsuhite  friends. 

Or — 

Lost,  a  valuahle  gold  ring,  set  with  topaz  and  emeralds.  One  pound 
will  he  paid  to  the  finder  by  Lieut . 

Or — 

Found,  a  glove;  any  lady  having  a  hand  to  fit  it  may  receive  the  same 
by  applying  to  Cabin  No.  3,  Kitzroy  S. 

But  not  all  comic  or  melodramatic  was  our  paper.  These 
morceanjt  are  given  to  show  how’  life  on  ship-board  may  be  varied. 
Our  concert  \vas  scarcely  over  when  there  appeared  the  following, 
which  is  deeply  interesting.  We  purposely  omit  graver  articles 
on  physical  geography^,  etyunology’,  <&c.,  one  of  which  appeared 
every  w  eek : 

ICEF.ERO. 

On  Sunday,  A}>ril  3,  1864,  at  2  r.M.,  the  man  on  the  look-out  gave 
notice  of  an  iceberg  on  the  starboard-bow.  Very  soon  one  of  these 
majestic  mountains  of  ice  was  seen  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Its 
height  was  accurately  taken  by  the  sextant  and  found  to  be  237  feet 
above  wat<‘r,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  three  miles  in  circumference. 
As  this  miniature  mountain  tloated  by,  as  if  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
burnished  silver,  it  was  indescribably  beautiful,  standing  out  in  sharp 
and  bright  relief  against  a  clear,  unclouded  sky  of  azure  blue.  How 
little  could  we  anticipate,  that  calm  lovely  Sunday  afternoon  when  we 
were  all  looking  at  this  wondrous  oceanic  jdienomenon,  the  terrible  di¬ 
saster  of  the  following  day  which  we  here  record  !  Monday,  Aj)ril  4, 
lat.  54°  40'  S.,  long.  145°  27'  W.,  was  ushered  in  with  thick  hazy 
weather,  and  a  fresh  ten-knot  breeze  before  which  we  were  going  gal¬ 
lantly  along,  ap}*rehensive  of  no  danger.  Suddenly  we  entered  into  a 
thick  fi>g,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  those  fogs  with  which  icebergs  are 
often  surrounded.  Almost  inmu'diately  after  one  of  the  double  look-out 
gave  the  alarm,  “  broken  waters  a-head,”  and,  the  next  moment,  “  Ice 
on  the  starboard  bow.”  Orders  were  immediatly  given,  “  Put  the  helm 
hard  a-starboard.”  All  ollicers  were  (juickly  on  dock,  and  all  hands 
summoned.  The  ship  answcMvd  her  helm  si>lendidly,  and  all  that  could 
1h'  done  by  man  was  done  to  prevent  what  now  appeared  inevitable,  a 
collision  betwen  the  ship  and  the  iceberg.  Rapidly  and  loudly  were  the 
orders  passed  fore  and  aft  amidst  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  deafen¬ 
ing  thunder  of  the  roaring  breakers.  Sails  were  adjusted,  the  yards 
trimmed,  and  every  human  exertion  made  to  avert  this  frightful  catas¬ 
trophe.  Close  tn  us  now,  and  closer  every  minute,  was  this  immense 
mountain-mass  of  ice,  nearly  600  feet  high,  looking  with  calm  mockery 
upon  all  our  elTorts.  Rut  l()r  the  terror  of  the  moment,  we  could  have 
gazed  with  delight  on  this  magniticent  spectacle,  and  watched  its  va¬ 
rious  strata,  indicative  of  the  long  ages  durii^g  which  it  bad  been  forming 
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That  eveiiiii",  and  every  evening  for  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  the  emphatic  and  beautiful  language  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  heard  at  evening  worship  in  the  saloon,  and  devout 
thanks  given  to  Him  who  had  saved,  “  even  when  we  gave  up 
“  all  for  lost,  our  sliip,  our  goods,  and  our  lives  themselves ; 
‘‘  even  then  didst  Thou  mercifully  look  upon  us,  and  wonderfully 
“  command  deliverance/’ 

Thanks  to  our  steam  power,  wdiich  was  speedily  got  up,  the 
ensuing  w’eek  we  made  1300  miles,  and  thus  soon  left  our  com¬ 
mon  enemies,  the  “Horn”  and  icebergs, behind;  and,  on  May  8lh, 
our  wretched-looking,  dismantled  hull  anchored  in  the  magiii- 
hcent  harbour  of  llio  Janeiro,  for  our  coals  were  exhausted,  and 
w^e  had  burnt  everything  that  could  be  burnt.  Our  visit  to  this 
noble,  but  filthy  city,  always  a  suspected  port  in  consequence  of 
its  dirt ;  our  three  days’  sojourn  there,  and  visits  to  remarkable 
buildings ;  our  drives  to  the  Botanical  Gardens ;  our  delight,  not 
only  at  being  on  shore  again,  but  with  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  the  Brazilian  flowers  and  birds,  and  the  glorious  scenery 
around ;  tlie  purchases  made  by  the  ’tween-deck  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  passengers  of  fabulous  quantities  of  flour,  eggs,  fruit,  hams, 
bacon,  cigars,  monkeys,  parrots,  and  other  birds,  furnished  ample 
materials  for  a  “  Supi)lement  extraordinary”  to  our  paper. 
Amongst  the  notabilia  of  our  brief  sojoui*n,  must  not  be  forgotten 
our  visit  to  the  palace  of  the  Baron  Novo  P'riborg,  who  is  the 
owner  of  0000  slaves.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  and  is  built  entirely  of  marble  and  i)olished  granite ; 
its  flat  roof  has  a  high  parapet,  surmounted  by  eagles  in  bronze ; 
and  the  Baron,  having  amassed  a  wondrous  fortune,  is  about  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  the  Emperor.  Would  that  he  might  be 
disposed  to  emancipate  his  slaves  at  the  same  time !  Having 
laid  in  500  tons  of  coal,  at  57.s‘.  a  ton; — courteous  reader,  may 
you  neve)’  be  on  board  an  ocean  steamer  when  coaling ! — the 
misery,  the  dirt,  the  tramp  day  and  night,  the  miserable 
shouting  and  yelling  of  the  negro  gang,  carrying  the  coal  in 
small  baskets  on  their  heads,  are  indescribable.  We  steamed 
a^yay,  hoping  there  would  be  no  further  delay  till  we  reached 
Liverpool,  but  here  again  we  were  disappointed. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Rio,  our  newspaper  records  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  deserves  a  ])ermanent  record,  as  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  in  eonneetion  with  a  very  ugly  fashion  : — 


seemed  doomed,  and  our  destruction  inevitat)le  ;  we  had  done  all  we  could, 
and  were  now  a  w  reck ;  we  shook  hands  and  bade  each  other  farewell.” 
And  after  recording?  our  wonderful  escape,  it  adds— “The  iceberg  was 
about  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  three  miles  and  a-half  long.” 
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We  hnve  all  heard  of  the  deviation  of  eonipasses  on  hoard  iron  ships, 
and  of  the  large  allowance  that  has  to  he  made  in  the  Arctic  regions  for 
the  intlnence  of  the  magnetic  pole;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  the 
compasses  adjusted  every  time  a  vessel  goes  into  port.  The  compasses 
of  onr  gallant  ship  were  most  seientifieally  adjusted  at  Melhonrne,  j)re- 
vions  to  onr  sailing,  no  one  dreaming  of  their  derangement  hy  a  eircnm- 
stance  so  trivial,  yet  likely  to  he  of  serious  conseipienee,  as  the  following. 
Two  fair  inhabitants  of  most  extensive  maehines  ventnri'd,  thoughtlessly, 
into  such  close  proximity  with  the  compasses  of  this  ship  as  to  throw 
them  into  utter  confusion,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  got  “  blown  up  ” 
for  steering  wildly.  On  the  cause  of  the  needle  going  round,  first 
one  way  and  then  another,  being  ascertained  by  the  ollicer  on  watch,  the 
ladies  were  politely  requested  to  move  a  little  further  olf,  that  the  old 
saying  might  still  be  verified,  “  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,”  instead 
of  our  being  compelled  to  say,  “  but  truer  still  to  crinoline.” 

Ludicrous  as  the  matter  seems,  it  was  not  so  in  reality^ 
Shortly"  after,  we  find  tlie  following  circumstances,  in  connection 
with  our  compasses,  duly"  chronicled  : — 

t)n  Thursday  last,  the  captain  directed  our  attention  to  the  extraordi- 
narv  and  abnormal  condition  of  our  comoasses,  which  had  been  notict‘d 
with  some  anxiety  by  several  })assengers.  Their  strange  readings  were 
as  follows  :  — 

Starboard  compass  .  .  .  N.N.E. 

Port  „  ...  K.  S. 

Standard  „  ...  N.K.  by  N. 

Forward  „  ...  S.E.  by  S. 

Captain’s  „  ...  S.S.W. 

The  paper  adds : — 

Let  any  one  now  take  a  chart  and  draw  lines  in  the  ditferent  direc¬ 
tions  towards  which  these  points  tend,  and  he  will  then  have  some  idea 
of  the  constant  anxiety  of  the  captain  and  oHicers  to  keep  our  ship  in  a 
due  course  for  Liverpool.  That  course  we  are  keeping  now,  thanks  to 
our  uninterrupted  clear  weather,  through  daily  observations  of  the  sun, 
coidirmed  by  lunar  and  stellar  ones.*  Thus,  whilst  liourly  under  obli- 

•  The  science  of  magnetism  i.s  only  in  its  infancy,  but  the  follow  ing 
data  are  received  as  unquestionable.  The  deviation  of  the  needle  in  iron 
ships  arises  from  the  magnetic  condition  imparted  to  ttjem  w  hile  building, 
and  this  is  governed  by  the  relative  position  of  the  eipiatorial  plane. 
Iron  can  be  potentially  but  not  permanently  magnetised,  steel  can  be 
both.  'I'he  magnetic  condition  of  a  ship  may  be  altered  by  a  sudden 
shock  such  as  we  experienced,  by  sailing  a  length  of  time  on  one  cou  se 
opposite  to  the  point  on  which  she  was  built,  or  by  passing  from  one 
hemisphere  to  another.  'I’hese  facts  are  very  strange;  “there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  arc  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.*'  The 
Lord  Raglan,  will)  337  emigrants,  and  the  White  Star,  with  about  the 
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Ration  to  the  Eternal  power  and  tentlerness,  tliat  bend  in  unbroken  loving¬ 
kindness  over  us,  even  as  these  bright  blue  heavens  ever  encircle  us 
with  their  beauty,  we  must  not  forget  cur  indebtedness  to  the  laborious 
studies  of  seientitic  men,  by  which,  even  in  our  present  perilous  position, 
we  are  traversing  the  trackless  ocean  in  comparative  safety. 

Thus  we  crossed  the  line  all  right ;  and  a  memorable  day  it 
was  for  heat,  all  but  insuperable,  and  not  a  breath  to  ripple  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  great  and  wide  sea.  Thanks  to  our  steam- 
power,  we  w  ere  soon  carried  through  this  ocean-furnace  ;  but  as 
a  memento  of  the  w’ay  in  wdiich  this  day,  ever  memorable  at  sea, 
w’as  spent,  our  Ocean  New  spaper  records  the  following  proclam¬ 
ation,  posted  up  by  the  captain’s  orders. 

NEl’TUNUS  REX. 

Whereas  the  g«Kxl  ship  R.  8.  is  now  passing  through  the  dominions 
of  His  ^lajesty  King  Nejdune,  I,  one  of  his  sons,  and  Prime  Minister  for 
the  time  being,  do  ordain  that  this  day  shall  be  observed  as  a  general 
holiday  by  all  loyal  subjects  on  board  the  said  ship.  Given  under  our 
hand  and  seal  at  our  palace  this  day, - ,  1864. 

li.  1).,  Captain. 

God  save  the  King. 

At  noon,  all  hands  w^ere  ‘‘  piped  to  grog,”  and  then,  by  request, 
the  following  notice  w^as  stuck  up;  both  it  and  the  proclamation 
being  eagerly  read  by  the  little  ‘‘  mobs  ”  that  crowded  round 
them,  many  copying  them  into  their  note- books,  as  part  of  the 
memorabilia  of  the  voyage. 

CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

Instead  of  Neptune  making  his  a})pearance  and  subjecting,  as  in  olden 
time,  all  ‘‘  new  chums  ”  to  his  mvsterious  and  often  barbarous  rites,  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  intend,  this  evening,  to  give  a 
Grand  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Concert. 

To  commence  at  half-past  seven  precisely.  By  permission  of  the  captain, 
the  poop  will  be  used,  covered  with  an  awning,  and  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  evening.  There  are  sure  to  be  jars 
and  jealousies  on  board  a  crow’ded  ship,  especially  when,  as  w  as 
our  misfortune,  there  is  bad  accommodation.  These  were  all 
forgotten  or  made  up  this  night.  Of  instruments,  we  had  an 
abundant  variety — piano,  triangle,  guitar,  violins,  flutes,  &c., 


sanu*  number,  have  never  been  heard  of  sinet 
were  both  iron  ships,  and  this  disturbance  of 
suggestions.  Oh ! 

“  Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 
That  sit  at  home  at  ease, 
Y^e  little  know  the  dangers 
Ot  us  upon  the  seas !  ” 
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aiul  the  volunteers  came  lor  ward  bravely.  Tlie  ekmiea/  per- 
tbriiiaiice  liad  scarcely  coiiiiuenced  when,  as  arranj^ed,  Neptune, 
witli  lonp;,  flowing  beard,  and  Ainphitrite,  in  borrowed  gown, 
cap,  and  feathers,  came  aft  to  assert  their  supremacy  by  taking 
])sssessioii  of  the  deck.  The  crimson-velvet  chairs  from  tlie 
saloon  were  immediately  brought  for  them,  upon  whicli  Neptune 
called  for  some  sherry,  and  then  allowed  the  concert  to  proceed. 
Of  songs  we  had  plenty,  some  remarkably  well  sung ;  some 
German  part-singing  and  chorales  ;  and,  at  half-i)ast  ten,  the 
carnival  ended  with  the  National  Anthem,  all  standing  un¬ 
covered  ;  and  although  there  is  an  open  bar  on  board  these 
Australian  ships  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  beer,  c'cc.,  not  one  out  of 
our  crowded  company  was  intoxicated.  The  roughest  of  the 
rough,  the  most  reckless  dare-devils  of  the  crew,  and  tlie  wild, 
liarum-scarum  madcap  middies  were  all  upon  tlieir  good  beha¬ 
viour,  and  tliey  preserved  it. 

At  length  we  got  into  the  track  of  out  ward  and  homeward-bound 
vessels;  one  ^\x'ek  we  spoke  six,  and  one  day,  it  being  very  calm, 
we  sent  a  boat  to  the  Petchelu,  with  bananas,  ])incs,  oranges,  c^c., 
from  llio,  requesting  the  favour  of  any  English  papers  in  return. 
How  eagerly  was  the  boat’s  return  looked  for; — liow  we  crowded 
tlie  deck,  and  jostled  each  other  on  the  bulwarks  for  the  news  ; — 
how  we.  Editor  aforesaid,  obtained  sundry  London  and  Liverpool 
papers  ; — how  they  were  read  aloud,  then  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  greased,  tliumbed,  torn,  Ac.,  need  not  here  be  spc'citic'd. 
Are  they  not  all  recorded  in  the  Look  of  the  (’hronicles  of  the 
W — S.  June?  That  afternoon  we  read  aloud  to  the  passengers 
the  news  of  ^lazzini’s  ex 
ovation  in  liondon  ;  of  tl 
ol‘  the  dreadful  fires  at  Valparaiso  and  at  Santiago,  Ac. :  all 
these,  with  the  advertisements,  were  eagerly  devoured  by  all  on 
board. 

Our  newspaper  was  now  nearly  coming  to  grief.  Our  stock 
of  paper  was  exhausted,  and  we  were  in  nuhihHH  about  our  next 
issue.  NiJ  dcHpetwidani ;  we  stuck  up  the  following  notice  in 
various  parts  of  the  ship  : — 

SIioiiUl  any  heiievoleiit  ])assonger  })ossoss  a  su))cr-alMin(lanco  of 
writing  paj)or,  the  editor  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  the  donation  (►f  a 
small  quantity  for  next  week’s  jmblieation,  our  j)resent  stock  being 

•  One  female  passenger,  a  Pole,  evidently  an  incog.,  who  spoke  Knglisli 
tluently,  and  was  well  up  in  the  history  and  strugujles  of  her  country, 
co\dd  not  restrain  her  enthusiasm,  and  cried  aloud  in  the  midst  of  oiir 
reading — “  England  had  once  a  great  poet,  and  he  sung — 

‘  And  freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell.’  ” 
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pulsion  from  Switzerland  ;  of  Garibaldi  s 
lie  Dano-Gcrman  (luestion  ;  of  Poland 
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quite  exhausted,  and  our  fresh  siipj)lies  from  Great  Britain  not  having: 
arrived. 

Our  necessities  were  met  by  a  Swedish  gentleman,  and  we  were 
relieved  from  that  difficulty.  But  now'  w^e  w'cre  short  of  fuel 
again ;  our  Bio  coals  w'crc  bad,  and  now  burnt  out ;  w'e  had  no 
more  wreck  to  saw  up  into  firew’ood,  and  could  not  get  up  our 
steam  much  longer ;  so  it  W'as  resolved  to  run  into  the  Azores, 
or  the  Canaries,  and  replenish  our  stores.  At  last  we  picked 
ourselves  up  abreast  of  Fayal,  and  the  towering  peak  of  Pico- 
J^ico,  7,000  feet  high,  rising  from  its  w'estern  side,  midway 
enveloped  in  thick  cloud,  wdiilc  on  its  summit  the  clear  sunlight 
shone,  recalled  forcibly  the  lines  of  Goldsmith  : — 

“  Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  le.aves  the  storm, 

'I'ljou^h  round  its  base  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.” 

These  w  estern  islands  arc  very  peculiar.  They  arc  all  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  are  still  the  scene  of  extraordinary  volcanic 
phenomena.  So  recently  as  1811,  St.  ^MichaeFs,  onr  great 
orange  garden,  experienccHl  a  severe  earthquake,  during  w’hieh 
a  mountain-isle  rose  out  of  the  sea,  to  the  height  of  many  feet, 
the  breakers  beating  against  it  furiously.  The  Commander  of 
the  Sabina  landed  on  this  newdy-formed  island,  and  scrambled 
among  its  tislies  and  scoriae  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
crater  had  diffusc'd  so  much  heat  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  that 
many  tish  were  seen  lloating  about  dead.  This  volcanic  isle, 
after  a  few'  days,  w'as  suddenly  submerged  and  totally  disap¬ 
peared.  We  w  ere  now'  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  the  pretty 
tow’ii  of  llorto.  A  pilot  boat,  the  Health  Officer’s  boat,  and 
the  English  Vice-Consul’s,  w'ere  soon  alongside,  their  crews 
w  ondering  what  ugly,  shapeless  craft  w'c  W'ere,  even  guessing  w  e 
W’ere  the  Alabama,  or  some  other  American  cruiser.  To  our 
chagrin  we  learnt  that  no  one  could  land,  and  that  no  one  from 
shore  could  come  on  board ;  w’e  had  left  Bio — so  much  for  an 
inexperienced  surgeon — w’ithout  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  all 
communication  bet w'een  us  and  shore  w'as  suspended.  Even  our 
letters  for  home  w'cre  let  dew'll  by  a  rope  and  received  in  a  tin 
pun,  painted  green  w’ithout  and  yellow  w’ithin,  no  one  being 
allow’ed  to  touch  the  suspected  missives,  and,  by  order,  a  bit  of 
yellow’  bunting  was  run  up  to  the  fore,  and  w’c  w^ere  declared  in 
quarantine.  ()h,  how'  all  of  us  longed  to  stretch  our  legs  on 
land  !  There  w  as  Horto,  “  the  garden,”  close  by,  with  its  quaint 
^Moorish  buildings,  at  the  foot  of  those  rounded  hills,  covered 
with  dense  masses  of  acacias,  or  groves  of  orange  trees  ;  curious 
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windmills,  with  most  extraordinary  sails ;  monasteries,  farm¬ 
houses,  nunneries,  vineyards,  and,  sweetest  of  all, 

“  Green  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood,” 

and  groves  upon  groves  of  dark  folia ged  trees,  and  bright 
birds  of  metallic  lustre  dancing  in  and  out  among  their 
branches  ; — all  close  by  us,  and  all  forbidden  ground  to  us  un¬ 
fortunate,  shipwrecked,  and  half- famished  passengers.  The 
British  Vice-Consul  politely  sent  us  Pfuich  and  the  Illmtmted 
Netcs,  and  right  welcome  were  they  to  all,  and  many  an  other¬ 
wise  tedious  hour  was  beguiled  as  they  were  read  aloud  to  “  all 
hands,’’  passengers  and  crew.  Once  again,  anchor  up  and 
yellow  bunting  down,  amid  loud  hurrahs,  and  no  blessings  for 
the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  now 

“  Heaven  speed  the  canvas  gallantly  unfurled, 

To  speed  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  ” 

and  Heaven  did,  we  say  it  reverently  and  thankfully.  Yonder 
is  the  ‘‘  old  country  :  ”  that  is  the  Head  of  Kinsale,  and  Water¬ 
ford  Harbour  presently,  and  Point  Lyness,  and  then  a  long  line 
of  Irish  coast ;  home,  sweet  home,  at  last.  Just  then,  all  our 
dangers  escaped,  and  Liverpool  almost  within  hail,  a  successful 
digger,  returning  to  Sheffield,  who  had  never  been  himself  since 
our  collision,  apparently  overcome  with  the  too  strong  emotions 
created  by  the  sight  of  land,  deliberately  jumped  overboard 
while  we  we  were  speaking  to  him  ;  every  exertion  was  made  to 
save  him,  the  life-buoy  thrown  overboard  and  a  boat  lowered, 
but  all  in  vain ;  he  refused  to  be  saved,  and,  waving  his  hand  to 
us,  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

At  last  we  reached  Liverpool,  and  the  last  paragraph  in  our 
newspaper,  written  in  the  Sloyre,  reads  thus  : — 

So  ends  our  eventful  voyage — one  tliat  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
on  board;  and  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  Lord  of  the  sea 
as  well  as  of  the  dry  land,  and  hapj)y  recollections  of  tlie  courtesy  of 
our  captain  and  all  the  officers,  we  bid  adieu  to  our  brave  but  battered 
vessel. 

The  pilot  is  on  board ;  we  are  now  in  the  Mersey ;  let  us  go 
on  shore  and  get  a  mutton-chop,  it  is  one  hundred  and  one  days 
since  we  had  one. 


THIRTY-SECOND  RERORT  OF  THE  RRITISII 

ASSOCIATION* 

f 

riUIE  British  Association  was  first  thought  of  in  an  age  of 
J-  joint-stock  companies:  companies  for  supplying  IjoikIou 
with  milk,  laying  down  pipes,  and  furnishing  meters — no¬ 
thing  too  monstrous  for  a  company  to  undertake  in  the  grand 
carnival  of  association,  which  made  one  part  of  George  I  V/s  reign 
as  good  a  time  for  “  Projectors  as  the  old  days  of  the  Great 
South  Sea-bubble.  Hence  it  was  very  natural  that  people  should 
think  of  the  joint-stock  principle  as  applicable  to  science. 

Babbage,  undoubtedly,  did  a  good  deal  towards  drawing  men's 
minds  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  bringing  together; 

and  so,  from  a  very  small  beginning,  thirty-two  years  ago,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  this  year  at  Bath  numbered  nearly  three  thousand 
“  associates,"  besides  regular  members,  started  into  life — holding 
its  first  meetings  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  having  its  first 
grand  success,  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  at  Edinburgh. 
There  had  been  similar  societies  for  sometime  abroad,  especially 
in  Itulv,  where  they  were  more  needed  than  with  us,  owing  to 
the  political  divisions  which  kept  men  sundered  far  more  than 
their  geographical  distance  warranted.  AVith  us  the  system 
has  undoubtedly  done  good ;  but  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  it 
is  good  not  unmlxed  with  harm. 

This  year's  meeting  was  a  grand  success,  not  pecuniarily  only 
— though  there  never  was  such  an  influx  of  ‘‘  associates,"  nor  so 
large  a  sale  of  ladies'  tickets — but  socially.  Bath  is  a  pleasant 
place  of  gathering.  It  has  no  great  “  works  "  going  on  round  it, 
like  Newcastle.  It  cannot  pretend  to  rival  Oxford — no  English 
town,  even,  looks  like  Oxford  except  Stamford  town,  by  Burleigh 
House,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Northerners  in  the  great  seces¬ 
sions  which  went  on  every  now  and  then  when  Oxford  had  its 
thirty  thousand  students.  But  it  is  a  genial  place,  where  people 
are  sure  to  meet  somebody  they  know ;  and  it  stands  amid  some  of 
the  prettiest  scenery  in  England.  Claverton,  where  Sir  Charles 
Napier  lived,  commands  a  valley  not  to  be  equalled  out  of 
Derbyshire.  A’^ariety  there  is,  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exact¬ 
ing.  AN  ood  and  rock,  and  rich  meadow,  and  bare  down,  over 
which  the  cloud  shadows  chase  each  other  gloriously — every- 
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thing  except  the  sea.  Even  Edinburgh  itself  is  only  better 
than  Bath  in  that  it  has  the  silver  water  of  the  Forth  bounding 
tlio  view.  In  England  we  do  not  know  its  match.  Durham 
jind  Lincoln  are  grand,  but  in  them  it  is  the  ovijmower- 
ing  interest  which  gathers  round  one  building,  and  thgj^'auty 
of  its  site,  which  arc  all  in  all.  When  we  have  done  \^h  the 
cathedral,  we  tire  even  of  Durham.  It  is  the  ditference  between 
liavinga  gallery  of  good  “masters/’  and  one  picture  only  of  sur¬ 
passing  excellence ;  most  weak  mortals  would  be  right  in  preferring 
the  former.  But,  without  wishing  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  four  or  five  beautiful  towns  of  our  island,  we  may  fairly  say 
that,  to  a  traveller  from  the  Midlands,  accuistonied  to  Leicester, 
or  Derby,  or  Warrington,  or  Stafford,  Bath,  with  its  white 
stone,  its  rows  of  stately  houses,  its  wide  streets,  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing,  even  if  there  is  no  British  Association  to  enlighten 
him  at  its  “  sections,”  and  to  point  out  all  the  spots  of  interest 
which  the  old  city — “  waters  of  Sul-Minerva  ”  of  the  Romans, 


“Akeman’s  ceastcr” 
of  their  “rheumatics 


of  the  grateful  Saxons,  whom  it  had  relieved 
” — hides  from  the  mere  frivolous  winter  visi¬ 


tor  who  comes  to  sun  himself  in  ^lilsom  Street,  and  to  figure  at 
the  balls  and  promenades.  Bath  did  not  shew  itself  at  its  best  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  days  of  the  meeting.  The  long  drought,  which  had 
browned  the  hills  till  they  seemed  as  if  imported  from  the  Cote 
Rotie,  and  had  made  the  swinking  air  of  those  valleys  as  clear 
as  that  of  Paris,  had  broken  up ;  iind  no  town  looks  well  in  the 
wet— kiertainly  not  if  its  sheeny  white  stone  has  an  unpleasant 
tendency  to  blacken  when  it  gets  a  good  soaking.  However, 
English  people  care  very  little  for  showers,  and  we  had  no 
thoroughly  wet  day  all  the  week.  Jlesides,  we  consoled  our¬ 
selves  that  the  “  Parks” — Sir  J.  Paxton’s  “  Parks” — one  called 


in  vain  “  Victoria,”  for,  among  all  the  places  she  has  been  to, 
her  ^Majesty  lias  never  yet  got  so  far  west  as  this  since  she  was 
Ciueen — looked  all  the  better  for  the  rain,  which  just  came  in 
time  to  prevent  all  the  care  and  expense  lavished  on  flower  beds 
and  turf  from  having  been  quite  in  vain.  Bath  had  been 
getting  ready  since  the  early  spring.  Such  a  stir  and  bustle,  and 
mustering  of  paint-pots  andplasterersTadders;  such  bronzing  and 
gilding  of  iron  rails,  and  putting  a  new  face  on  old  stone  walls,  had 
not  been  seen  in  the  city  for  years.  For  it  must  be  confessed,  every 
day,  Bath  is  not  the  cleanest  place  in  the  world.  Dirt  gathers 
in  a  land  of  “  combes  ”  and  hollows  rarely  wind-swept.  And  if 
you  cleanse  your  chief  streets  and  squares  to  perfection,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  them  and  the  rest  will  only  be  the  more  remarkable. 
But  this  year  Bath  (always  superlatively  clean,  remember,  0  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  West  Riding,  compared  with  any  towm  that  you 
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arc  accustomed  to)  surpassed  herself  and  took  to  looking  even  into 
her  courts  and  outlying  alloys.  May  she  be  the  healthier  for 
her  pains  for  many  a  year  to  come,  lly  the  way,  it  was  very 
cruel  of  some  one  to  write  her  down  so  persistently  in  the  Times 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  Association's  visit.  She  and  (rrcat  \  ar- 
mouth,  sitting  side  by  side  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  of  ‘‘  hygiene¬ 
giving  towns,’'  cut  rather  a  melancholy  figure.  AVe  believe 
Ihith  was  maligned:  ‘‘an  enemy  did  this  thing;”  and  the 
ll(‘gistrar’s  report  is  only  one  instance  more  of  the  fallaciousness 
of  mere  statistics.  About  Ahirmouth  we  know  nothing.  Bath 
is  the  resort  of  the  old  and  infirm.  Their  death-rate  is  higher 
tlian  the  average ;  and  last  winter,  being  exceptionally  severe, 
told  more  on  them  than  on  the  community  at  large.  There  was  a 
hospital  near  Edinburgh  (it  may  be  there  still  for  anything  wo 
know)  whose  death-rate,  in  the  published  lists,  stood  far  away 
the  lowest.  “  How  is  this  ?  ”  asked  the  world  of  doctors ;  tho 
climate  is  not  over-good ;  it  must  be  their  system.”  So  men 
came  even  from  Sweden  and  Bussia — learned  AI.D.s,  to  find 
out  how  they  might  improve  matters  at  home.  It  was  their 
st/stem,  ‘‘  for  (said  the  House-surgeon)  when  we  see  that  a  man’s 
“  going  to  die,  we  just  move  him  off  somewhere  else.” 

But,  healthy  or  not  healthy,  Bath  was  clean  and  cheerful,  and 
brisk  up  to  the  very  last  in  ‘‘preparations.”  Everybody  helped, 
or  at  least  tried  to  helj).  Of  course,  the  newspapers  were  not 
backward.  The  Editor  of  the  chief  Bath  paper,  the  Chronieley 
determined  to  earn  immortal  praise  by  issuing  his  paper  daily  on 
each  of  the  nine  davs  during  which  the  “  AVonder  ”  lasted.  Ho 
reckoned  to  lose  £*400 ;  but  he  will  probably  lose  a  good  deal 
more.  He  had  a  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  t}^)e  from  London, 
thirty- six  printers  from  the  same  place,  at  a  guinea  each  per 
diem,  and  ten  reporters,  at  two  guineas.  You  must  sell  a  good 
many  penny  papers  to  “  see  your  own,”  after  such  an  outlay. 
He  did  sell  a  good  many.  It  was  a  famous  sight  to  pass  the 
old  disused  “  AVhite  Hart,”  and  see  the  rows  of  frames  with 


busy  compositors  setting  up ;  and  then,  in  tho  morning,  as  you 
went  down  to  get  your  glass  of  water  (with  flaA^our  of  flat  irons, 
as  Air.  AVeller,  jun.,  so  correctly  observes)  and  your  “Report” 
of  the  day’s  proceedings,  you  got  a  great  idea  of  the  business 
that  was  being  done  by  seeing  the  piles  of  papers  handed  out 
and  distributed  into  carts,  or  to  eager  news-boys.  At  any  rate, 
“  the  spirited  Editor  carried  his  project  into  efi'ect,”  as  one  of  my 
^  ^  iiied  me  a  young  man  from  an  office,  and  who 

lives  in  a  yillagt'  where  I  have  to  go  a  good  deal,  and  who  mil  talk 
tine  English;  who  told  me  to-night,  for  instanee,  that  “the  Asso- 
eiation  has  iK'coine,  as  all  snblunary  matters  do,  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  and  who  spoke  ol  the  flower-show  here,  to  which,  I  be- 
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lievc,  9000  people  thronged  in  one  day,  as  “  luiving,  through  skil- 
ful  combination  and  perfect  arrangements,  resulted  in  a  complete 
“  success/^  The  fun  is  that  the  young  fellow  thinks  lie  is  doing 
the  correct  thing  when  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself  in  this  way, 
and  devoutly  believes  that  the  “too  much  very  lino stylo  is 
that  which  Lord  Ilightlyer  and  Sir  Dandy  Imshiou  uso  when 
they  are  loafing  about  together.  I  even  prefer  the  “  torso  and 
“  nervous  ’’  speech  of  John  Crawfiird,  of  tlio  lOthnological,  who, 
Avhen  a  voice  cries  “  No,  no,^’  to  some  of  his  absurdly  unfounded 
statements,  answers, “No !  what’s  no  Y  It’s  a  monosyllable.  Surely 
“  wo  haven’t  got  a  (fiiinaman  here  among  us ;  it’s  they  wlio 
“  talk  in  monosyllables  and  who,  having  been  contradicting 
and  attacking  everybody,  right  and  left,  winds  up  with  a 
])athetic  finale ;  I’m  an  old  man,  and  this  may  be  my  last  year 
“  at  the  Association — not  that  I  mean  to  die  vet,  but  I  can’t  move 
“  about  much  ;  and  so,  I’ll  just  remark  that  I  forgive  everybody 
“  — even  the  Chinaman,  with  his,  no,  no.”  It  is  a  ])roof  that  a 
good,  simple  style  of  speaking  still  tells  with  a  fairly  educated 
audience  far  more  than  wordy  platitudes  ;  people  smiled  at 
Sir  II.  Murchison,  who  scarcely  shaped  a  sentence  in  which  lie 
did  not  speak  of  “  my  distinguished  and  intelligent  friend 
but  they  laughed  with  Crawfiird  ;  and  the  cynical  old  man  is  all 
the  more  mischievous  for  tliis,  that  lie  speaks  and  is  listened  to 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  a  wind-bag.  Ilis  jokes  tell, 
too  ;  it  does  not  take  a  very  high-class  joke  to  amuse  a  lot  of 
good-humoured  people.  Captain  Ihirton  had  signified  that  he 
should  go  to  the  Niger  next  time ;  he  had  a  great  fancy  for 
frying  it.  Whereupon  Crawfiird: — “  Captain  Ihirton  tells  us 
“  his  latest  love  is  the  Niger.  He  is  letting  us  into  his  secrets,  I 
“  suppose.  Niger,  Niger,  that  means  black  you  know ;  but  I 
“  think  his  latest  love  [turning  to  ^Irs.  Durton,  who  sat  mostly 
“  on  the  platform — some  people  said  it  was  worth  going  only  to 
“  see  her  and  Miss  Ashmore,  ‘  the  belle  of  Bath,^  sitting  against 
“  each  is  fair — very  fair  ;  and  I  think  you’ll  agree  with 

“  me.”  All  eyes,  of  course,  turn  on  poor  iVlrs.  Ihirton,  every¬ 
body  laughs,  or  at  least  smiles,  and  (’aptain  Ihirton  intimates, 
through  Mr.  Lubbock,  that  Niger  is  his  latest  geographical  love. 

Such  arc  the  amenities  with  which  we  enliven  the  dull  work 
of  the  sections.  Here  is  another  instance :  Mr.  Moore,  the  local 
geologist,  arranger  of  the  excellent  Bath  Geological  Museum, 
says,  “  Here’s  a  heap  of  stones  which  I  found  in  such  and  such 
“  a  bed,  and  if  Professor  Phillips  will  let  me  make  a  little  noise, 
“  I’ll  break  one  or  two  before  your  eyes.”  Taking  up  one,  he 
adds,  “  Now,  I’ll  bet  a  hundred  pounds  that  this  contains  a  fish.” 
Of  course,  everybody  cranes  out  to  watch  the  lecturer ;  the  stone 
is  deftly  “tapped,”  and  the  fish  (for,  of  course,  Mr.  Moore  is  right) 
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handed  round  for  inspection.  Fun  and  good  humour  prevail 
evcrywliere,  except  occasionally  among  the  doctors.  e  were  not 
surprised  at  Dr.  Hughes  Dennett;  we  believe  his  amenities  are 
proverbial  in  Kdinburgh.  Ihit  several  ot  the  younger  men  got 
“  sat  upon"*  rather  lieavily  for  venturing  unauthorised  remarks. 
A  jK)or,  feckless  Laminermuir  ehiel,  who  called  an  ox  an 
“  oaks/"  was  summarily  crushed  by  the  lively  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  Dr.  Dolleston,  of  Oxford.  All  this  tittle-tattle  may 
seem  not  very  germane  to  the  object  of  the  Association  ;  still, 
you  must  remember,  sage  and  studious  reader,  that  out  ot  the 
2,S(K)  “associates,""  a  very  large  number  were  ladies,  and  of  the 
rest,  the  majority  “  laymen,""  who  went  for  fun  as  well  as  for 
instruction.  “Knowledge  made  easy""  is  the  rule  for  grown 
})eople  as  well  as  for  school  children  :  the  object  is  not  to  master 
your  subject,  but  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it.  It"s  just  old  Plato’s 
view.  He  says  a  gentleman  ought  to  know  something  of  every¬ 
thing,  but  tlieii  he  should  not  know  any  one  art  as  one  of  its 
craftsmen  must.  He  must  do  everything  like  an  amateur,  not 
like  a  })rofessional. 

Jlut  we  must  bring  our  long  chit-chat  to  an  end,  jind  sec  what 
tlie  Dath  meetings  really  professed  to  do.  To  sum  up  ;  in  spite 
of  the  one  drawback  which  we  have  named,  we  suppose  the 
Association  does  some  good  in  several  ways ;  above  all,  it  makes 
Fnglislimen  more  accpiainted  with  what  many  of  them  know 
far  too  little  about,  the  tine  provincial  towns  of  their  own 
country.  It  is  very  pleasant,  too,  to  attend  the  sections  for 
once  in  a  way.  But  to  be  condemned  to  go  with  it  year  alter 
year,  and  to  follow  up  the  “  British, ""by  the  “Social  Science,” 
with,  perhaps,  “the  Church  Congress,""  as  a  fuKilOy  must  he 
something  past  the  endurance  of  average  mortals ;  wliile  it  is 
sad,  indeeil,  to  think  that  some  who  went  with  faith  in  God’s 
word  unshaken,  may  have  had  a  stumblingblock  put  in  their 
'N  ay  by  some  foolish,  or  unguarded,  or  purposely  unorthodox 
statement,  by  some  man  to  whose  opinion  the  world  defers. 

One  word  about  the  “  excursions,""  of  which  there  were  no 
less  than  lour — one  being  to  Bristol,  to  see  chiefly  the  Suspen¬ 
sion  Bridge,  taken  from  Ilungerford  and  now^  put  up  over  the 
I  )own,  at  dOO  feet  above  the  water.  This  was  the  most  interesting 
trip  ol  any.  Bristol  contains  many  old  houses  modernised — brick 


mistake.  M  r.  Moore’s  excellent  open-air  lecture,  “  On  the  Geology 
ol  the  hromc  Neighbourhood,""  interested  and  instructed  many, 
and  would  have  interested  them  still  more,  but  for  the  very 
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trying  weatlier ;  many  must  have  got  so  severe  a  wetting  that 
not  even  liord  CV)rk’s  splendid  lunch  could  have  suthced  to  con¬ 
sole  them!  The  trip  to  Lady  Waldegravc’s  collieries,  at  Ivad- 
stock  (wliero,  by  the  way,  there  has  been  a  grand  strike  lately 
— tlie  poor  men  getting  very  low  wage  compared  to  the  profits 
of  tlie  employers)  was  a  failure — there  was  a  great  crowd;  but 
very  few  could  go  down  at  a  time.  The  Clifton  expedition  was 
tliebcst  of  all :  that  wonderful  bridge  is  enough  to  give  interest 
to  half  a  score  of  expeditions,  and  then  the  Lowii  is  so  lovely. 
That  to  Stonehenge  was  the  most  inappropriate.  We  have  seen 
Stonehenge  under  various  circumstances — best  of  all  when  the 
huge  trilithons  looked  black  in  the  full  moon  of  an  early  Oc¬ 
tober  night — but  we  never  wish  to  see  it  again  invaded  by 
troops  of  horse,  foot,  and  carriage  people,  yokels  trom  the  vil¬ 
lages  near,  linely-dressed  people  out  of  Salisbury,  children  in 
perambidators,  nursemaids,  venders  of  gingerbread,  fruit  and 
cakes — all  the  fun  of  a  fair  in  what  is,  ])erha])s,  the  solemnest 
8})ot  in  our  island.  It  seems  that  “the  neiglibourhood  had  heard 
of  tlie  trip,  and  had  come  in  to  see  the  “  Scientitics.^^  Ihit  then^ 
was  no  absolute  need  to  go  to  any  distant  place.  Lath  herself  had 
plenty  of  things  to  show  “during  the  intervals  of  business.” 
Jlesides  her  former  stores  of  Roman  remains,  there  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  digging  for  the  Albert  wing  of  the  United  Ilosj)ital, 
the  basement  of  a  villa  and  baths — the  latter  with  leaden  pipe, 
and  Hooring  covered  with  leaden  plates  ;  the  former  with  a  very 
perfect  mosaic  pavement,  resting  on  the  row  of  little  brick  pillars 
which  enabled  hot  air  to  pass  underneath — /it/pocansf^  the 
arrangement  is  called.  In  Rath,  wherever  you  dig  deep  enough, 
you  come  to  the  Romans ;  but  a  more  interesting  relic  of  their 
(^)ccupation  has  never  been  found  than  this,  which  was  laid  open 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  give  the  sarans  an  idea  of  how  they 
studied  comfort  in  a  Roman  gentleman’s  mansion.  Mr.  Heart h, 
one  of  the  local  aiiticpiarics,  luis  put  out  a  book,  in  the  map  pre- 
lixed  to  which  lie  marks  no  end  of  Roman  villas,  discovered 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aipifc  Sulis 
(for  it  is  Sfdy  the  British  Minerva,  and  not  AW,  to  whom  the 
place  was  dedicated)  must  have  been  nearly  as  popular  with  our 
conquerors  as  was  tlie  western  slope  of  the  Cotswold.  I'he  Bath 
Museum  contains  a  collection  of  Roman  altars,  and  rough  statues 
hewn  out  of  the  local  stone,  but  very  few  works  of  high  art,  and 
('xceedingly  few  utensils  of  any  kind ;  strange  that  when  there 
was  evidently  a  large  Roman  population,  so  little  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  found  (so  different  this  from  the  rich  store  ot 
strigils,  &c.,  at  Caerlcon). 

But  w  o  must  now  give  some  very  brief  account  of  a  part,  at 
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least,  of  the  serious  work’’  of  the  sections.  Let  us  take  them 
ill  order : — a.  “  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science.”  Very 
empty  was  this  room  in  general.  Doubtless,  it  is  good  that  great 
mathematicians  wj^hould  meet  and  discuss  cpiestions  ;  and  (as 
Babbage  says  in  his  amusingly  egotistic  Passages  from  the  Life 
of  a  Philosopher)  purely  scientific  meetings  are  very  useful,  for 
if  three  savans  are  working  at  the  same  subject  unknown  to  one 
another,  only  one  step  will  be  made  in  science,  and  there  will  be 
quarrels  as  to  who  made  the  step  first ;  whereas,  if  they  are  able 
to  interchange  their  thoughts,  they  may  probably  make  three 
steps  forward  and  keep  friends  with  one  another  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Still,  outsiders  cannot  take  much  interest  in  ‘‘  the  possible 
“  connection  between  the  ellipticity  of  ^lars  and  the  general 
“  a})pearance  of  its  surface,”  or  in  “  symbolical  expansions,”  or 
evrii  in  what  Professor  Cayley  may  say  on  a  formula  of 

M.  Chasles  relating  to  the  contact  of  conics.”  The  two  papers  of 
general  interest  in  this  section  were  that  ‘‘  On  PhotO'Sculpture,’^ 
by  ^r.  Clauilet  (there  were  wonderful  little  statuettes  made  by 
the  process  exhibited  at  the  conversazione),  and  that  On  the 
invisible  part  of  the  Moon’s  Surface.”  AVho  does  not  want  to  know 
what  the  side  of  the  moon  is  like  which  is  always  turned  away 
from  us?  The  Ivev.  T,  W.  Webb  had  not  much  to  say  about  it 
after  all.  It  was  scarcely  worth  reading  a  paper  to  tell  us  that 
possibly  that  side  of  the  moon  (the  ‘‘  great  lunar  plain,”  they 
call  it)  is  less  tossed  about  in  chaotic  confusion  than  that  appears 
to  bo  which  faces  us,  and  that,  owing  to  “  libration,”  we  can 
just  get  a  glimpse,  a  very  little  way  beyond  the  poles,  of  what 
the  other  hemisphere  is  like. 

By  the  way,  what  a  yery  marked  physiognomy  is  that  of  the 
British  mathematician !  The  loose  mouth,  large  heayy  chin, 
and  dreamy  eyes,  but  of  a  dull  dreaminess  very  different  from 
that  of  the  poet,  and  always  (when  the  face  is  at  rest)  a  smirk¬ 
ing  smile,  as  of  a  “moderator”  who  was  setting  a  problem 
which  was  sure  to  pose  his  examinees.  There,  day  after  day, 
at  John  Nelson’s  Blue-school  in  the  Sawclose  (Nelson  of  the 
lasts  and  lestivals),  sat  a  row  of  half-terrible,  half-merry 
looking  savanSf  men  mostly  with  the  sub- vinous  look  which  long 
years  ot  college  life,  with  combination-room  daily  following  upon 
hall,  scarcely  over  fail  to  give.  You  cannot  say  of  doctors  that 
they  have  any  such  set  type  ;  they  are  more  men  of  the  world. 
Clergymen  crystallize  all  pretty  much  in  one  way,  but  then  the 
agrwment  is  only  of  ultimate  form,  there  are  infinite  varieties 
of  size  and  arrangement ;  but  these  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  and 
Dublin  mathematical  “Dons”  do  resemble  each  other  strangely, 
in  spite  of  their  thoroughly  various  features. 
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Into  Section  «.  Chemical  Science,’^  many  were  continually 
walking,  just  to  sec  if  they  could  make  anything  out,  but  no 
one  stood  very  long :  110^  +  E^L,  and  the  like,  are  not  very 
inviting;  and  the  analysis  of  a  hot  spring  containing  lithium 
and  cersium’’  does  not  promise  much,  nor  even  the  account  of 
‘‘  the  direct  conversion  of  cfcc^ic  acid  into  hufi/ric  and  capro'w 
acids,’’  nor  ‘‘  the  action  of  hydrogen  upon  organic  poly  cyanides.” 
On  the  whole,  in  no  room  was  the  recommendation,  “  that  no  one 
come  in  or  go  out  except  at  the  end  of  a  speech,”  so  much  needed 
as  in  this.  And  yet  many  of  the  papers  were  full  of  interest. 
That  On  the  disposal  of  I'own  Sewage”  touches  the  (j  nest  ion  of 
the  day ;  and  Mr.  Geo’s  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  llradford 
Union  sewage  is  used  was  to  the  point,  and  likely  to  be  very 
useful.  We  must  say  a  few  words  on  this  point,  which  has  been 
so  fiercely  contested  in  the  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.  Mr.  Gee’s  is  the  ‘‘dry method.”  The  sewage  is  treated 
with  dry  earth,  pounded  fine.  There  is  no  offensive  odour,  such 
as  is  so  complained  of  at  the  great  Paris  manufactories  of  pot/- 
(Irette,  The  plan  is  due  to  the  llev.  II.  yiaule,  a  clergyman  of 
Dorchester ;  and,  certainly,  when  the  Path  people  see  the  Avon 
stand  (for  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  flow)  with  such  a  foul  and 
fetid  stream  close  to  their  doors,  they  must  envy  the  men  of 
Bradford  who  (not  nine  miles  off)  have  for  two  years  success¬ 
fully  used  ^Ir.  IMaule’s  process.  ^Ir.  Gee  was  very  enthusiastic  : 
he  wished  to  see  the  plan  carried  out  not  only  in  every  town  but 
in  every  cottage  through  the  land.  It  was  carrying  matters  to 
extremities  when  he  “hoped  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“  British  Association,  ‘  sewage  in  the  dry  way*  may  now  become  a 
“  household  word,”  and  when  he  actually  “  submitted  a  boxful 
“  taken  from  a  dried  heap,  perfectly  inoffensive,  ,^^  to  he  handled  hy 
“  r/  tady  in  potting  flowers,**  Something  must  bo  done.  We  cannot 
continue  to  pollute  our  rivers,  and  (as  Victor  Hugo  says  in  his 
Miserables — for  every  one  is  having  a  fling  at  the  sewage  question 
— we  expect  to  see  it  delicately  hinted  at  in  the  Laureate’s  next 
poem),  every  year  throw  hundreds  of  millions  sterling  into  the  sea. 
Liebig  says  the  English,  being  the  richest  nation,  are  robbing 
others  of  their  phosphates,  and  prophesies  that  (if  all  these  bone- 
gatherings  go  on)  Germany,  at  any  rate,  will  soon  be  made  quite 
sterile.  At  any  rate,  Sir.  Maule’s  plan  is  simple,  and  deserves  a 
trial.  Most  amusing,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh.  Admitting 
stinks  to  be  a  nuisance  in  some  people’s  estimation  (though  not 
in  his)  lie  said,  “  stinks,  as  stinks,  have  no  perceptible  effect  in 
“  causing  disease.”  All  that  we  have  been  taught,  then,  about  the 
good  service  done  by  our  olfactory  nerves  in  detecting  what 
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would  be  injurious  to  liciiltli  seems  to  be  simply  worthless.  The 
idea  that  people  living  amid  evil  smells  get  gradually  in  a  low 
state  (“  degradation’'  is  the  medical  term)  and  so  are  more  subject 
to  an  V malady,  from  simple  catarrh  to  scarlet  fever,  is  thus  at  once 
exploded.  Nay,  Dr.  Bennettspokc  of  a  medical  friend  of  his  under 

“  the  Water  of  Leith,”  perhaps  the  most  filthy 
Europe,  and  who  found  no  ill  effects  cither  from 

ing  stubborn)  arc, 


whose  house  runs 
Stygian  stream  in  ^ 

smells  or  noxious  gases.  Facts  (instead  of  being 
as  we  all  very  well  know,  exceedingly  supple  things ;  but  we 
were  hardly  prepared  for  some  of  ])r.  Bennett’s  “  facts.”  Dur- 
ing  the  very  hot  summer  five  years  ago,  when  the  Thames  was 
in  such  a  fearful  state,  and  ^lembers  of  Parliament  could  with 
difficulty  be  got  to  attend  committees,  in  spite  of  all  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  fresh  air  pumped  through  the  rooms,  scented  waters, 
and  all  the  ventilating  craft  of  Dr.  Heed,  we  are  told  to  believe 
that  the  low-lying  districts  of  the  river-side  were  actually  healthier 
than  in  ordinary  years.  We  are  also  told  that  at  Naples,  where 
the  stench  is  so  ofiensive  that  the  usual  order  of  things  is  in¬ 
vert  ('d  and  the  ha  at  mondc  literally  lives  up  three  and  four  fliglits 
of  stairs,  the  number  of  fever  patients  in  the  hospitals  is  not 
greater,  and  the  deaths  not  relatively  more  frequent,  than  in  the 
like  institutions  when  situated  in  “the  best  of  air.”  Dr.  Bennett 
was  fond  of  his  subject,  and  squeezed  in  an  extra  paper  upon  it  on 
the  last  morning.  Wlien  many  sections  were  closed  and  the  rest 
finishing  off,  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  unsavoury  odours  so 
determinedly  that  almost  tlie  last  thing  discussed  in  Bath  was, 
“  is  a  stink  unwholesome  or  not?”  This  was  at  the  “  Pliysio- 
logical  Section,”  in  a  little  room  of  the  Water  Hospital — a  room 
so  crowded  during  almost  the  whole  session  that  we  wonder  tlic 
Section  did  not  exchange  for  the  more  spacious  location  of  some 
less  popular  subject.  Helminthology  does  not  promise  much ;  yet 
that  (which,  gentle  reader,  means  talk  about  tapeworms  and 
“  trachinie,”  and  the  like)  drew  immensely — mammas,  we 
supix)se,  being  specially  interested  in  such  matters.  Tliis 
was  Dr.  Cobbold’s  specialite.  Dr.  llolleston  too,  the  Oxford 
Linacre  professor,  spoke  a  good  deal  about  it.  He  told  us 
that  in  unhappy  Iceland  (where  they  tell  us  the  wretched 
climate  is  getting  still  more  wretched),  one-fourth  of  those 
who  die,  die  ol  “worms.”  Uncleanly  habits — (recent  books 
on  Norway  have  reminded  people  of  what  the  experience  of 
some  of  us  along  the  Yorkshire  coast  and  in  the  East  of  Scot¬ 
land  can  contirm—that  your  Scandinavian  is  the  filthiest  of  Euro- 
j>eans — the  dirtiest  Irishman  is  nothing  to  him — )and  the  long 
months  of  darkness,  during  which  it  must  be  difficult  for  them 
to  see  what  they  eat,  are  the  cause.  The  scourge  seems  felt,  too, 
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all  along  the  Russian  coasts  ;  indeed,  the  horrible  creatures  whom 
Dr.  Cobbold  described  as  invading  the  human  frame  in  these  high 
latitudes  may  well  make  us  think  with  the  old  Romans,  that 
such  climates  should  be  voted  uninhabitable  by  sensible  people. 
“  Raw  flesh,  raw  vegetables,  raw  anything  is  dangerous.’*  “  If 
you  will  eat  salad  or  watercress  (says  Dr.  Rolleston),  take  care 
you  first  steep  it  in  brine.  Your  little  enemies  will  hardly  be 
able  to  accommodate  themselves  suddenly  to  a  marine  exist- 
‘‘  ence.”  On  the  whole  question  of  Entozoa  we  confess  we  think 
pretty  much  as  Dr.  Dennett  does  about  stinks,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration.  How  many  salads  (unsalted)  must 
Professor  Rolleston,  for  instance,  have  eaten  in  his  day ;  and 
yet  there  he  is,  a  very  model  man,  roUhJtduj,  as  the  Germans 
say,  of  marvellous  physique,  so  young  in  look  and  manner 
(although  he  has  ‘‘seen  service”  at  Scutari  and  elsewhere),  thaf 
you  could  fancy  him  in  his  freshman’s  year  making  a  speech 
at  the  “Union,”  instead  of  laying  down  the  law  to  learned 
doctors  at  a  scientific  association.  Dr.  Livingstone  came  several 
times  into  the  Physiological  Section.  Of  course,  he  was  always 
called  up  on  the  platform.  Dr  Dennett  wanted  to  bring  him  in 
as  a  witness  in  favour  of  bad  smells.  “  I  beg  to  observe”  (said 
the  great  missionary,  in  his  slow,  sententious  way,  and  with 
that  foreign  accent  for  which  he  apologised,  “  he  had  heard  so 
“  little  English  spoken  for  the  last  few  years”) — “  I  beg  to  ob- 
“  serve  that  I  distinctly  decline  being  brought  forward  as  an 
“  advocate  for  stinks.”  The  Doctor  told  several  stories  about 


camping  out  in  swamps  where  the  black,  putrid  water  was  fear¬ 
fully  offensive,  without  any  one  of  the  parly  stiJferitHj  next  day. 
Of  course,  this  proves  nothing  either  way. 


This  Physiological  Section  was  jnesided  over  by  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  whom  we  know  from  the  newspapers  as  conductor  of  the 


recent  Investigation  into  the  Dietary  of  the  Poor.  Of  course  there 
was  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  several  minor  papers  on  such 


matters  as  ‘  ‘  The  use  of  ^lilk  and  Scotch  Darley  as  an  Article  of  1  )ie t.  ’  ’ 
The  vexed  question  of  oatmeal  porridge  (or  parritch),  of  course. 


was  mooted  several  times  over.  An  Englishman  who  had  been 


bred  up  in  Ayrshire  thought  the  peasantry  there,  living  on  two 
meals  of  oatmeal  and  water,  plus  one  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  far 
hardier  and  even  stronger  than  the  whippers-in  of  the  (iuorn 
hunt  in  Leicestershire,  who  get  tea  and  toast  for  breakfast,  beef 
steaks  and  beer  for  dinner,  tea  again,  and  very  often  a  steak  and 
beer  to  finish  up  with.  Is  it  only  national  vanity,  or  is  there 
really  something  talismanic  in  the  “  chemical  arrangement  of 
particles”  in  the  oat?  We  know  the  Midland  proverb — 


“  Derbyshire  born  and  Derbyshire  bred, 
Strong  in  the  arm  and  weak  in  the  head.” 
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But  then  the  Scotch,  though  by  no  means  weakly  ‘‘in  the  arm,"’ 
are  “  canny  into  the  bargain.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  “  goo<l  hater,'' 
said  of  oats,  “food  for  men  in  Scotland,  but  for  horses  in  England." 
Whereupon  a  North  Briton  wrote  in  his  copy  of  the  Didionan/^ 
“  Aye,  but  where'll  ye  find  sic  horses  or  sic  men  I  "  On  the 
whole,  the  Scotch  seemed  to  haye  the  best  of  it ;  which  was  the 
more  astonishing  8CH:*ing  that  hroicn-hrcad  was  completely  beaten 
out  of  the  field,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  English  poor  in  pre¬ 
ferring  fine,  white  flour,  when  they  can  get  it,  was  endorsed  by 
an  unanimous  conclaye  of  M.D.s.  ‘We  might  say  a  great  deal 
on  this  question,  “  The  Dietary  of  the  Poor,"  but  it  is  one  which 
we  do  not  care  to  treat  lightly.  As  one  of  the  speakers  said,  if 
you  would  talk  with  authority  on  this  subject,  you  must  liye  for 
a  week,  at  least,  as  the  poor  (whose  case  you  are  discussing)  do 
liye ;  or  rather,  in  too  many  cases,  exist.  One  Bath  man 
boast ckI  that  in  their  Union,  they  fed  their  inmates  for  from 
Is.  »3d.  to  2s.  a  head  per  week.  A  clergyman  present,  rector  of 
a  neighbouring  parish,  told  us  he  was  strongly  moyed  to  tell  his 
exjx^rience  of  the  sort  of  “  men  "  they  turn  out.  lie  mentioned 
two  recent  cases  of  “  workhouse  boys,"  tried  by  farmers  in  his 
parish,  whom  he  thought  from  their  size  and  development  mere 
boys,  and  was  surprised  to  find  them  seyenteen  and  eighteen 
years  old.  They  were  no  bigger  than  “Tiger  Tim"  in  “  My 
“  Lord  Tomnoddy."  With  nothing  more  than  farmer’s  fare,  they 
rapidly  increased  in  stature ;  and  though  they  will  neycr  oyertake 
what  ought  to  have  been  their  height,  they  are  now  (as  modern 
town-bred  English  go),  not  over  conspicuous  for  their  littleness. 
It  is  so  sad  and  strange  to  hear  well  fed  men,  bred  up  in  luxury, 
most  of  them,  discussing  the  poor  man’s  fare  as  if  he  were  some 
animal  of  another  sjx^cies.  The  worst  and  most  ill-boding  fact 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  was,  the  difHciJty,  nay,  for  the 
rural  {X)or  in  many  places,  the  impossibility  of  getting  milk. 
Children  brought  up  without  it,  must  grow  up  stunted  and  full 
of  the  seeds  of  disease.  The  only  thing  which  keeps  the  Irish 
l)C‘asant  up  to  the  vital  standard,  desjute  all  his  privations,  is  the 
comparatively  abundant  sup])ly  of  milk  which  he  manages  to  get 
when  he  is  young.  In  England,  in  the  good  old  time  (as  Mr. 
TToude  tells  us),  the  poor  had  com  mon-rights  (pifi  they  have  stiU  in  a 
few  districts  where  it  is  the  rule  for  eveiy^  family  to  own  a  cow 
ns  a  matter  of  course,  and  where  the  small  gentry  round  get 
their  milk  from  these  “peasant  proprietors’’);  now,  in  most 
jdaces,  even  the  “  sidings  "  by  the  road  are  enclosed  or  let  out. 
1  he  farmers,  tooy  what  with  free  trade  and  raised  rents,  find  it 
very  hard  to  live ;  so  they  carry  out  the  maxims  of  political 
economy,  and  asc  their  surplus  milk  and  butter-milk  in  fatten- 
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ing  pork  and  veal — a  far  more  profitable  way  of  emjdoying  it 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word  }>rofit)y  than  to  retail  it  out  in  penny¬ 
worths  to  their  labourers^  wives.  Of  course,  the  poor^s  rates 
get  heavier,  but  that  is  a  minor  consideration. 

“  We  must  have  milk  for  the  poor,^^  is  the  cry.  How  arc  we 
to  get  it  ?  B{/  ansociatioa,  was  the  answer  of  the  sjK^akers  at 

this  Bath  meeting.  What  no  individual  could  venture  to 
undertake,  may  be  done  with  ultimate  protit  by  coni})anies. 
They  may  turn  our  wide  moors,  our  hoj>elessly  waste  lands,  into 
excellent  pastures.  Xow  here  (we  beg  to  submit)  is  a  chance 
for  Brother  Ignatius.  If  there  must  be  monks,  why  not  let  them 
try  to  be  (like  the  monks  of  old)  real  workers  instead  of  talkers? 
Protestants  have  not  given  the  monks  credit  for  what  they  used 
to  do  in  this  way.  Look  at  the  Saint's  Trafjeih/y  and  see  what 
praise  the  prophet  of  Muscular  Christianity — surely  no  monk- 
lover — gives  them  for  hard  work  in  “  improving  wild  lands. 
And,  if  there  must  be  monks,  surely,  on  all  accounts,  it  is  wiser 
for  them  to  go  off  (juietly  and  work  hard  ‘‘  on  the  land,^^  than 
to  throw  quiet  parishes  into  a  ferment,  and  make  fun  for  penny 
newspapers.  Besides,  a  monastery  is  a  joint-stock  company,  and 
so  has  peculiar  facilities  for  such  work.  A  monastery  ])lantcd 
(like  that  of  the  Cistercians  at  Grace  Uieii,  on  Cliarnwood  Forest) 
in  a  wild  country,  on  poor  land,  is  the  best  known  agency  for 
“  improving’’  the  soil.  It  brings  earnest,  self-denying  men  to 
the  work  ;  it  is  fed  by  capital  1‘rom  elsewhere  ;  it  can  secure 
the  help  of  science,  and  so  avoid  the  frequent  mistakes  of 
amateur  high  farmers.  This  was  the  plan  in  early  days.  You 
see  a  Yorkshire  dale,  smiliu"  with  fertilitv  amid  the  surround- 
ing  barrenness ;  the  ruins  of  some  abbey  are  mouldering  by 
the  beck  side.  ‘‘  Ah  (says  the  enlightened  (?)  traveller),  those 
monks  were  shrewd  rascals  enough ;  they  always  took  care  to 
pick  out  the  best  and  richest  sites.”  Like  many  other 
reasoners  ”  he  goes  on  too  fast,  never  pausing  to  reflect  that  it 
was  just  the  monks  who  made  that  dale  to  differ  from  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  would  be  strange  if  modern  nionasticism  turned  out 
to  be  the  destined  means  for  completing  the  work  begun  in  old 
days,  and  for  enriching  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  in  places 
which  no  capitalist  would  think  of  trying  to  ‘‘  improve.” 
Strange,  but  not  impossible.  It  may  be  worth  Brother  Ignatius’ 
while  to  think  of  this,  if  he  is  really  in  earnest,  and  does  not 
care  only  to  display  his  ‘‘pale,  handsome  face”  on  platforms, 
before  crowded  city  audiences. 

W e  must,  somehow,  feed  our  poor  better.  Look  at  Miss  Cobbe’s 
paper  on  W orkhouses  in  the  ^ptember  Fraser :  consider  what 
a  race  is  being  bred  up — underfed,  undersized,  heartless, — in 
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tlioso  dolorous  places,  and  liow  large  a  percentage  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  does  live  and  grow  tliere  ;  and  it  will  be  plain  that  the  race 
must  Ik*  suffering  a  deterioration  which  all  the  increased  luxury 
of  tlie  higher  orders,  all  the  growing  comfort  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  cannot  make  up  for.  1  lowever,  this  is  a  graver  sub- 
ji'ct  than  we  care  to  enter  nijon.  We  ought,  rather,  to  say  a  little 
of  the  other  sections;  such  as  “tlic  geographical  — at  all  times 
the  grand  centre  of  attraction.  lUit  we  are  already  at  the  end  of 
our  tether;  and  whatever  we  may  say  of  them  must  be  put  off  till 
another  time.  What  we  wish  to  do,  before  closing  these  remarks, 
is,  to  raise  a  protest  against  this  conceit  of  unsanctified  knowledge 
— this  “  veneer  of  universal  information’^  (as  it  has  been  called), 
which  does  not  wear  half  so  well,  nor  (to  our  mind)  look  half  so 
well,  as  the  good  old  native  grain,  polished  as  highly  as  you  please, 
the  polish  only  shewing  more  clearly  the  solidity  of  the  honest 
wtMxl  below — in  which  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  content  to 
display  themselves.  We  are  no  advocates  for  keeping  woman’s 
education  within  narrow  limits.  We  hope  the  nation  has  (piite 
outjrrown  all  the  old  talk  about  blues.”  But  we  like  them  to 
have  education^  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  if  not  thorough  and  deep; 
what  we  do  object  to  is,  that  assumption  of  wisdom  which  is  bred  in 
1  he  hfdntHds  of  scientific  lectures  by  heterodox  professors.  It  is  so 
1‘asy  to  scatter  doubts,  so  flattering  to  self-conceit  to  fancy  that 
<me  has  shaken  somebody’s  faith.  We  might  afford  to  smile  at 
I  he  frivolities  of  science,  at  the  absurd  idea  of  gaining  insight 
into  any  subject  by  a  course  of  lectures  ;  but  the  perversion  ol' 
science  calls  for  something  more  than  a  smile.  Something  must 
he  done  in  the  opposite  direction  :  if  people  will  have  lectures 
let  them  have  good  ones,  let  men  come  forward  who  will  broacli 
no  unsound  theory,  who  will  dally  with  no  dangerous  sophism, 
who  will  not  startle  or  arouse  their  hearers  by  firing  great  guns 
against  the  outworks  of  our  common  faith.  There  are  many 
men  able  to  speak  not  only  truthfully,  but  effectively — men  like 
Dr.  Guthrie,  who  can  command  a  hearing,  and  who  will  speak 
words  that  shall  not  oftend  the  faith  of  any  little  one.  Now  is 
the  time  for  them  to  come  forward.  A  great  danger  threatens 
us.  The  bonds  of  belief  are  beginning  to  be  loosened,  not  for 
students  only  but  for  all  who  dabble  in  “scientific  research.” 
May  our  Christian  men  of  science  (and  they  are  many)  have 
grace  to  meet  the  danger  before  it  is  too  late.  They  can  move 
(if  they  will)  our  women  ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  do  so. 
A  passa^  from  a  recent  work  (Letters  of  Caroline  Frances 
Cornwallis)  will  shew  what  we  mean. 

**  omen — on  whom  depends  so  much  of  the  fonnation  of  manners 
and  the  regulation  of  society — are  mostly  shut  out  from  learned  lore ; 
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Imt  their  quiekncss  uf  appreciation  enahles  them  readily  to  prolit  by  it, 
if  they  have  the  ex jiressed  juice,  so  to  speak,  presented  to  them.  When 
I  >vas  a  girl,  an  injidel  woman  wiis  a  plienomenon  scarcely  to  he  met  with 
in  England.  1  am  afraid  it  is  not  no>v  hy  any  means  so  rare.  Why, 
then,  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers,  do  those  who  raHy  do  so  little  to 
ward  them  olV?  There  is  activity  enough  on  the  one  side  ;  why  are  men 
sleeping  while  the  enemy  is  sow  ing  tares  ?  ” 
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Mr.  wain  WRIGHT’S  volume  is  a  contribution  to  that  al¬ 
ready  sudiciently  copious  literature  wdiicli  seeks  to  over¬ 
whelm  and  destroy  the  arguments,  attacks,  and  insinuations  w  hich 
have  culminated  in  tlie  works  of  Colenso  and  Renan.  It  may  be 
best  described  as  a  judicious  and  comprehensive  compilation,  in 
wdiich  the  main  points  of  the  controversy  are  surrounded  and 
entered  from  the  weak  side.  A  student  in  these  matters,  wdio 
desires  to  liave  the  range  of  the  controversy  spread  out  before 
him,  and  to  be,  in  some  slight  sense,  armed  with  w  hat  are  called 
the  “Evidences  of  Christianity,^’  wdll  find  the  book  available,  and 
oven  valuable  ;  it  is  too  large  and  diffuse  to  produce  a  very  pro¬ 
found  impression  on  the  mind.  Very  l*ar  are  w'o  from  under-ra¬ 
ting  the  value  of  such  works  as  ^Ir.  Waiinvright’s ;  it  is 
w  ritten  in  a  pious  and  intelligent  spirit,  wc  are  sure,  w  itli  best 
aims  to  do  good,  and  it  about  meets  the  qualifications  of  those 
whose  consciences  are  satisfied  by,  and  who  expect  to  kill 
^cepticism  by,  “the  retort  courteous.”  It  is  far  above  the 
average  of  tliat  anti-Colenso  literature,  with  wdiich  it  is  not 
one  of  the  least  sins  of  that  arithmetical  Rishop  that  he  has 
made  our  bookshelves  to  groan.  We  thank  ^Ir.  Wainwright 
heartily  for  his  effort,  and  we  commend  it  very  cheerfully  to 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  and  others  wdio  desire,  in  this  w^av,  to 
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become  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy ;  but  the  answer 
of  faith  must  come  from  a  deeper  fountain  of  knowledge.  In¬ 
deed,  this  our  writer  very  well  knows,  we  are  sure ;  and  it  is 
a  tolerably  settled  conviction,  in  our  own  minds,  that  such 
books  as  this  do  something  towards  feeding  the  spirit  it  is  their 
object  to  kill — that  is,  sui)iK)sing  they  are  very  much  read,  and 
do  not,  on  the  contrary,  leave  a  heavy  burthen  in  the  book¬ 
seller’s  stores,  and  a  lighter  burthen  in  the  author’s  pocket. 

To  Dr.  llagenbach’s  work,  we  havo  already  referred ;  it  is 
interesting  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  characterized  by  a  tine 
quality  of  generous  appreciation,  even  of  men  whose  opinions 
are  most  set  at  nought  and  defied.  It  teaches  us  the  lesson  so 
hard  to  learn — the  separation  of  the  consequences,  logical  or 
sentimental,  as  apprehended  by  ourselves  from  the  opinion  or 
the  life  of  tlie  first  promulgator.  Very  likely,  from  such  a  work 
as  this,  the  reader  will  rise  with  a  very  different  appreciation  of 
some  men,  whom  such  a  writer,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Mansell 
has  taught  him  to  regard  with  horror ;  he  will  gather  that 
reverence  has  been  compatible  in  such  men,  even  with  their 
marvellous  license  of  thought ;  and  while  he  does  not  the  less 
shrink  from  their  conclusions  and  opinions,  either  in  themselves 
or  their  consequences,  he  will  reserve  an  affectionatencss  of 
feeling  for  their  persons  and  characters  as  one  not  called  upon 
ti)  judge  another  man’s  servant.  Dr.  llagenbach’s  book,  how¬ 
ever,  compels  us  to  feel  that  it  is  insufHcient ;  indeed,  the  trans¬ 
lation  before  us  is  described  as  an  abridgment.  It  is. a  very 
good  map  of  German  nationalism  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  has 
not  the  extensive  accuracy  and  detail  of  an  ordnmicc  survey. 
The  introduction  is  brief  and  eloquent ;  but  we  exceedingly 
Wonder  that,  to  the  blasphemous  scepticism  of  Dolingbroke, 
sli()uld  have  Ixjen  ascribed  the  honour  of  awakening  and  probing 
the  sceptical  mind  of  Germany.  That  accomplished  and  licen¬ 
tious  orator  was  wliolly  wanting  in  that  acumen  and  critical 
Insight,  which  alone  could  iidluencc  those  great  and  dangerous 
thinkers.  M  e  doubt  if  he  even  influenced  at  all  that  brilliant, 
watchful,  untiring  A  oltaire,”  whom,  to  our  astonishment,  wo 
here  find  designated,  ‘‘a  handsome  young  man;”  w^e  should 
have  thought  him  much  more  eligible  for  “the  horns  and  hoof 
market,  ’  than  for  the  competitions  of  Adonis.  It  is  to  Iliime 
we  are  to  look  as  the  parent  of  that  long  posterity  of  sceptics, 
whose  black  words  have  overawned  Durope.  lie  still  is,  to  our 
minds,  tlie  most  learful  and  ominous  of  them  all.  We  arc 


amazed  that  liis  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  volume,  or  any 
reference  given  to  liis  fearlul  scheme  of  thought,  altliough  Eng¬ 
land,  through  I  ranee,  is  sup})osed  to  be  the  leader  of  German 
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Iliitioiiulisiii.  Iiulood,  wc  sliould  like  to  soo  llio  concur¬ 
rent  streams  of  rationalistic  opinion  concisely  stated  and 
drawn  out.  ^.o  wliat  extent  have  any  ot  tlie  nationalists 
of  Germany,  especially  Fichte,  been  indeiited  to  Berkeley, 
that  amiable,  most  lioly,  and  extraordinarv  being*,  who,  in 
the  kingdom  ot  pure  thought,  shines  like  an  unap])reciated 
world,  only  brought  to  the  eye  as  some  more  prying  and 
curious  telescope  seeks  to  traverse  the  Held  of  the  heavens, 
ill  which  he  moves  and  shines.  1'hese  remarks  would  bo 
idniost  impertinent  in  retoreiice  to  a  volume  on  German 
luitionalism,  had  not  the  translators  assumed  the  indebtedness 


of  German  to  Fiiglish  thinkers.  Fractically,  we  believe,  German 

Ivationalism  does  not  influence  the  mind  of  Fngland  much _ 

thought  grows,  as  pure  thought  in  a  kingdom  must"  where  despo¬ 
tism  runs  ahead  of  culture,  where  the  mind  trained  to  the  pleasure 
of  mental  exercise  is  very  much  prevented  from  exercising  itself 
on  those  objects  which  tend  to  national  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment,  and  especially  to  national  freedom  ;  the  mind  is  free,  can 
follow  its  own  pathways  and  careerings,  climb  its  own  heights, 
overlook  its  own  territories  undaunted  and  undismayed,  andliiid 
in  bold  exploits,  fought  out  among  the  rival  powers",  jierceptions 
and  passions  of  its  own  nature — a  refuge  and  relief*  from  tlie 
spectacle  of  national  imbecility,  or  impatience,  or  desiiair.  Wo 
do  not  attribute  this  as  a  conscious  cause  or  motive  power,  but 
we  believe  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  operative  causes 
of  that  dreadful  j^ersistency  of  gloomy  thought,  which  has  given 
to  Germany  its  eminence  among  thinkers.  In  England,  it  is 
not  so ;  in  England,  it  is  notorious,  no  thought  pays  which  does 
not  invent  sjmidles,  or  locomotives,  or  lay  down  plate  s  of  rail 
— the  thought  of  our  iiation  is  eminently  practical,  scientific, 
— that  is,  sensational — that  is,  pecuniary.  An  audience,  how¬ 
ever,  if  small,  will  always  be  found  to  attempt  the  obtaining 
some  knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  the  abstract  and 
occult  qualities  of  mind  and  matter ;  but  we  have  here  few  illus- 
tions  and  exhibitions  of  that  closed  issue  of  problems. 

Our  readers  will  say  we  have  no  desire  to  see  amongst  us 
such  thinkers  as  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  TFegel.  Very  good, 
but  we  have  not  men  answering  at  all  to  their  quality  or  texture 
of  mind.  Even  Sir  William  ITamilton  was  an  omniscient  and 


omnivorous  scholar,  but  his  character  was  built  out  of  Gorman 
bricks,  and  his  influence  has  been  sliglit  indeed  compannl  with 
his  German  master ;  and  for  the  higlicst  reach  of  humanism, 
escaping  from  tlie  one-sided  limitations  alike  of  logical  or])oetical 
ItationaliMii,  we  must  go  to  Gci*many,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  describe  Herder — as,  if  from  his  very  grace,  less  terse 
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and  striking  from  the  munificence  of  his  endowments,  and  all-eii- 
eoinpassing  humanity  of  attribute,  least  rationalistic,  and  thcrc- 
Ibre  most  truly  reasonable — the  noblest  German  of  them  all. 
lie  strikes  us  as  truly  an  Atlas  kind  of  man,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  be  carrying  all  his  friends,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Fichte,  the 
little  Lavater,  and  multitudes  of  lesser  such,  with  ease  upon  his 
— the  quiet,  graceful,  beautiful  spirit.  Every  way  he  seems 
to  us  mighty,  a  model  preacher,  poet,  or  philosopher,  only 
less  known  because,  as  Robert  Hall  said  of  a  lady,  the  manners 
and  behaviour,  the  thought  and  the  expression  were  “  too  good 
to  be  striking.’'  We  grieve  at  the  injustice  which  translates 
everything  and  everybody,  but  leaves  him  untranslated  to  us  still. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  sublime  reach,  the  en¬ 
deavour,  the  daring  of  German  thought,  even  of  German 
rationalistic  thought.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  put  in  a  noble  plea  for 
tlie  royal  freedom  and  individuality  of  man.  We  do  not,  per¬ 
haps,  even  in  most  instances,  agree  in  results,  but  what  a  sub¬ 
lime,  unselfish,  free  personality  is  there,  and  original,  for  as 
]\1  oses  ^lendelssohn  has  said,  “  In  the  matter  of  philosophical 
“  principles  a  German  lias  seldom  occasion  to  borrow  of  his 
“  neighbours.”  It  is  in  Germany,  and  in  the  history,  in  these 
later  years,  of  German  pliilosophy,  we  behold  realised  indeed  the 
imagery  of  Goethe’s  marvellous  allegory  and  tale — the  little 
lint  by  the  great  river,  tlie  ancient  ferryman,  the  dancing  lights, 
the  phantom  will-o’-the-wisps,  the  gay  flames,  the  temple  in 
motion,  and  the  fair  lily  sitting  by  the  river,  and  amidst  the 
gleaming,  shifting  unreality  of  all  things — and  the  echo,  the 
fimv  is  at  ha  ml — singing, 

“  From  human  joys  removed  for  ever, 

With  sorrows  compassed  round  1  sit ; 

Is  there  a  temple  at  the  river? 

Is  there  a  bridi^c?  Alas!  not  vet.” 


'I’ho  riso  of  Kalionalisin  in  Gonnany,  wo  have  seen  llion,  is 
related  to  the  life  and  inannois  in  Germany.  Our  author  traeos 
this  through  the  times  of  the  two  Frederics  of  Prussia,  neither 
ot  these  influential,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  much  good  ;  both  of 
them  with  rough  consciences  about  religion,  which  made  the 
first,  no  doubt,  a  Christian  in  a  sense,  a  harsh  Antinoniiaii 
pedagogue;  and  the  second  a  flippant,  scornful,  Voltaircan 
sceptic  :  simply,  we  take  it,  from  the  bad  examples  set  before 
him,  and  the  universal  death  of  religion  in  his  times.  Whilst 
these  men  were  influencing  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  which  is 
lemaikable  for  kings,  and  especially  for  kings  in  thatdav,  were 
really  caring  somewhat  about  religion,  the  want  of  rcli<>-ion, 
in  anchorage  for  thought,  made  itself  felt,  crying  for  an  inters 
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protor  and  a  minister  in  many  a  heart  in  many  a  German 
village.  JlencCy  (hero  a  pictistiv  IlatioiudUm  ;  indeed,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  how  can  any  man  be  a  Protestant  without  being 
in  some  sort  a  nationalist?  He  denies  the  vicarious  character 
of  the  Church,  religious  truth  is  to  be  felt,  known,  and  under¬ 
stood  by  himself ;  he  is  therefore  a  nationalist.  In  this  sense 
Jacob  Jlohmen  was  a  nationalist,  he  sought  to  throw  the 
plummet-line  down,  to  sound  and  to  re])ort  upon  the  depths  of 
things.  lie  sought  to  report  upon  the  altitudes  of  truth  as  well, 
and  attempted,  with  what  success  not  many  seem  to  be  agreed, 
the  use  of  spiritual  astrolabes  and  theodolites.  Certainly,  Dr. 
1  lagenbach  should  have  given  some  considerable  space  to  an  ex¬ 
position  of  Jacob  nohmen,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  of 
nationalism  in  Gennany.  There  never  lived  yet  such  another 
man,  who  so  daringly  attempted  to  do  what  the  pietist ic 
nationalist  aims  to  do,  merely  to  make  the  intinite  truth  appre¬ 
hensible  to  the  human  consciousness.  The  estimates  in  wh  h 
llohmen  is  held  in  this  country  by,  perhaps,  every  person,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  who  has  mentioned  his  name  within  the  last  tifty  years,  is 
simply  ludicrous,  and  only  show  that  he  has  been  heard  of,  not 
read.  Slipping  down  a  long  way  in  lime,  Zinzendorf  was 
another  pietistic  nationalist ;  another  of  those  who  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  religious  truth  to  human  consciousness.  The  character 
and  quality  of  this  kind  of  nationalism  is,  that  it  esi)ecially 
apprehends  the  conscience,  the  feelings  and  emotions — narrow 
indeed,  compared  with  the  great  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz,  who, 
however,  spoke  to  human  feeling  and  conscience,  and  to  the 
musics  and  harmonies  in  the  soul,  but  not  in  a  one-sided  manner. 
This  pietism  of  Zinzendorf,  and  the  ^loravians,  and  1  lernhutters, 
was  truly  Rationalism  ;  measuring  religious  reality  and  ex- 
])erience  by  the  sense  of  fitness,  appropriating  certain  things 
belonging  to  Rome,  and  rejecting  others,  till  it  became  a 
common  saying,  **  over  ITernutt  lies  the  w^ay  to  Rome,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  other  old  proverb,  ‘‘All  roads  converge  at  Rome ;  ” 
and  had  Zinzendorf  only  possessesed  a  constructive  talent  equal  to 
his  piety,  he  had  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  a  religious  society, 
leaving  for  all  spiritual  purposes  very  little  to  be  desired  or  de- 
])lored.  But  if  the  narrowness  of  the  later  Rationalist  of  another 
order  terrifies  us  from  the  limitation  of  thought  or  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  sense  and  form,  the  narrowness  of  Zinzendorf  is  not 
less  distressing  from  the  diminutiveness  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  like  a 
chalice  from  the  delicate  fingers  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  rich  and 
rare,  touchingly  admirable  in  its  workmanship,  but  so  very 
small  you  could  not  think  of  carrying  it  round  the  crowded 
church  ;  and  pietistic  persons  are  quite  disposed  to  forget,  or  we 
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su])posc  llicy  would  uot  allow,  that  while  they  fling  about  the 
epithet  RatiouaUd  upon  those  who  jnit  their  own  admeasurement 
upon  the  iiitelleetual  seale  of  religious  trash,  they  also  are  just 
as  truly  Iiatioualists,  siiiec  they,  not  the  less,  measure  religious 
truth  in  their  own  eouseiousiiess  and  experience.  The  apostle 
spoke  of  ‘‘commending  himself  to  every  maids  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God.^'  l^ictistic  Kationalists  rather  call  on  every  man 
to  commend  his  own  conscience  to  their  individual  consciousness 
and  approbation.  trust  these  words  of  ours  will  not  be 

understood  as  either  thoughtless,  flijipant,  or  unkind.  This  is, 
however,  a  phase  of  Protestantism,  which,  with  all  its  gentleness 
and  tenderness  in  some,  has  so  degenerated  in  others  into  a  harsh 
spirit  of  narrow  dogmatism,  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  scepticism  and  doubt  in  our  country.  What 
can  issue  from  the  erection  of  an  individual  experience  to  a 
standard,  when  put  before  the  eyes  of  one  wholly  unconscious  of 
it,  but  a  disposition  to  erect  on  the  other  side  a  certain  measure 
of  intellect  as  a  standard — thus  out  of  a  comparatively  orthodox 
and  innocent  Rationalism,  creating  one  hereticaland  mischievous? 

e  wish  that  this  kind  of  mind  had  always  been  as  comparatively 
innocent  as  in  the  instance  of  Ziiizendorf,  whose  loving,  although 
strangely  erratic  spirit  and  “pliancy  of  speech,’^  to  quote 
Herder’s  expression,  “  and  wealth  of  bold  images,  and  tender 
devout  })hrases,  often  surprises  and  deceives  with  a  false  sense  of 
beaut}'  ” — sometimes  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  impressive  presentations  of  doctrine  in  harmony  and 
verse — and  his  cloisters,  in  which  the  Protestant  church  found  a 
place  of  retirement  for  those  who  longed  for  a  perfect  retreat, 
and  sweet  religious  communion.  To  this  same  order  of  pictistic 
liationalists  we  should  be  disposed  to  assign  many  of  the  mystics 
of  Germany — Heinrich  Stilling,  and  Lavater,  and  some  of  those 
like  Zollikolfer,  and  others  who  preceded  Zinzendorf.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  will  always  lie  against  this  department  that 
it  has  cidtivated  too  much  the  making  religion  a  matter  of 
police — lor  there  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  police  quite  as  objection¬ 
able  as  the  tyrannic  interference  of  the  coiistable^s  staff — a 
watching  over  experiences — cutting  off*  a  bit  here,  and  lengthen¬ 
ing  out  a  bit  there — laying  an  interdict  upon  this  window 
b(.‘cause  it  looks  out  too  much  into  the  abstract,  and  barring  up 
that  door  because  there  is  a  danger  of  tumbling  over  some  un- 
]>leasant  truth  if  we  step  outside: — this  has  been  the  character  of 
pietist ic  Rationalism.  It  has  come  to  be,  at  last,  intolerant 
dogmatism ;  it  locks  up  the  ghost  of  the  haunting  thought  in 
the  chamber  of  dogmatism,  and  turns  upon  it  the  key  of  you- 
iiiud-nof-hoh'-t/iere ;  it  buries  the  skeleton  in  the  cellar  while  the 
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|)oor  oonsciou?=<iicss  knows  not  only  very  well  that  it  is  bnriod, 
or  where  it  is  buried,  but  has  ]>er})('tually  tlie  disposition  to 
trim  the  lamp,  run  down  stairs,  and  with  anxious  fingers,  scratch 
the  mould  from  its  grave.  Ihetistic  people  arc  very  excellent, 
but  if  intellect  has  sometimes,  and  often,  dealt  unfairly  with  the 
moral  consciousness,  many  of  these  have  dealt  not  less  unfairly 
with  the  intellectual,  ^lan  is  a  whole  being ;  it  is  an  inclusive 
noun  of  number,  and  we  only  cease  to  be  mere  Rationalists  when 
we  leave  ott‘  being  little  and  one-sided.  It  is  this  temper  oi 
mind  which  is  so  afraid  of  Rationalism ;  yet  Rascid  has  said, 
“  It  is  the  last  step  of  reason  to  recognise  that  there  is  an 
“  infinity  of  things  which  surpass  reason and  ^Ir.  Wainwright 
quotes  Professor  Auberlin,  saying,  ‘Mle  who  thinks  rationally 
must  inevitably  cease  to  think  rationalistically  ; the  safety  of 
man  is  in  the  education  of  the  whole  man.  We  have  heard 


Christians  talk  of  reason  until  it  has  seemed  to  us  they  blasphemed 
the  Giver  of  reason.  What  a  dreary  look  out  for  the  world  is 
that  in  which  salvation  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  padlocked 
faculties,  and  benumbed  and  thwarted  powers  !  It  is  of  no  use  ; 
we  cannot  live  in  that  little  church  where  all  the  windows  are 


shut  and  closed — where  the  happiness  of  communion  de])ends  on 
the  narrowness  rather  than  the  width  of  feeling,  and  where  the 
sovereign  ground  for  consolation  is — well,  whatever  happens, 
we  are  safe.'’ 


There  is  the  poetic  Rationalist.  In  Germany,  to  this  order  be¬ 
longed  both  Schiller  and  Goethe.  This  character  is  informed 
by  the  world  of  sense  around  it,  and  the  world  of  soul  within  it. 
IVrhaps  no  great  poetic  Rationalist  has  lived,  since  Christ,  who 
has  not  been  greatly  impressed  by,  and  dependent  upon,  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  Christian  truth.  To  this  order  belong  Richter,  and  the 
mystical  Novalis.  We  must  not  forget  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  these  teachers  to  a  place  as  Christian  pro- 
jdiets,  or  seers,  has  arisen  from  the  intolerance  of  some,  and  from 
the  difficulty  smaller  minds  have  felt  in  walking  along  the 
dizzy  heights,  and  grooves,  and  ledges,  along  which  they  were 
borne.  We  by  no  means  plead  for  Schiller  or  Goethe  a  right 
in  any  church  ^vith  which  wc  arc  acquainted ;  they  were 
surely  not  Popish,  and  what  Protestant  sect  would  hold  either  we 
know  not  ;  only  vulgar  ignorance  could  consign  them  to  the 
mere  limbo  of  Pantheism — that  happy  receiitacle  for  all  doubt¬ 
ful  creeds  ;  that  convenient  way  of  disposing  of  all  thoughts  and 
experiences  we  do  not  quite  understand.  We  (]uot(‘d,  the  other 
month,  a  passage  from  Goe  the's  Wilhelm  21  eider,  in  which,  wc 
must  believe,  wc  see  more  than  the  artist — a  soul  recognising  in 
the  atonement  of  the  Cross  the  point  of  contact  for  the  rccoii- 
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ciliatidi)  of  the  world  and  the  solution  of  its  sorrows;  and  in 
othe  r  (>i  his  works,  the  roader  lias  not  failed  to  Hiid  some  of  llu* 
finest  shadings  of  the  Christian  life.  It  was  Goetlie  wlio  said, 
“  TIk'  fartlier  the  ages  advance  in  cultivation,  the  more  can  the 
“  Hible  be  used,  partly  as  the  foundation,  and  2)artly  as  the 
means  of  cMlucation  by  really  wise  men.”  So  in  Schiller,  a 
inode  of  contemjdation  essentially  Christian  underlies  most  of 
his  tragedies,  many  of  his  ballads,  and  jioems.  A\^e  apprehend 
that  the  difhculty  with  both  of  these  noble  men  was  rather  the 
making  their  own  nature  pliant  before  the  touch  of  conscience, 
than  a  pre-eminent  difficulty  of  perception  and  experience  ;  they 
were  both  as  proud  as  devils  ;  each  seemed  to  himself  to  hold  a 
uni\erse  in  his  consciousness;  they  both  had  j^assions  ; — oceans 
tossed  by  Luroclydons.  There  was  more  iron  in  Goethe  ;  he 
subjected  his  nature  more  to  absolute  art  and  control.  There 
was  more  faith  in  Schiller;  his  nature,  which  was  in  itself  more 
beautiful,  was,  to  him,  at  once  the  inlet  to  more  distant  and 
subtle  sounds;  while  proportionately  more  difficult  of  mastery 
from  its  very  ethereality  and  pliancy.  But  he  illustrates  the 
<  ifheulty  of  the  poetic  Bationalist — the  man  to  whom  sensuous 
nafnro  around  him,  a  sensitive  being  within,  present  a  uni¬ 
verse  all  eye  all  ear,  music,  and  colour,  ethereal,  intan- 
a  world  of  bodiless  forms  and  shapes,  perpetually 
changing  and  phantoms,  driving  each  other  on  as  mood  fol- 
h>^^s  swiftly  upon  mood  ;  the  man  himself  his  own  world,  his 
mm  else;  the  subject,  at  last  the  teacher,  of  a  pure  idealism, 
V.  .c"  heard,  sufiered,  conquered,  constituted  him- 

irr!  nf  ^  rearing  all  that  into  symmetry— the 

iicnf  ill  and  passin,  of 

nuunt  idwis  and  modern  hopes,  all  ervstalliziiiff  round 

Inm  ;  I'alpabd.ty  and  mdity,  till  he  makeshimself  the  mould 
am  Hu  measure  ot  all  thin<rs.  It  is  evident  that  this  poetic 
IJationahsm  becomes  the  power  of  the  seer  and  the  prophet  as 
K  man  has  made  his  being  a  round  and  complete  one  -  eitlier 
u-  s  lie  Im  f  a  full-orbed  and  circular  soul, 

s  1,  lu  "V  and  hewn 

to  r.!  iJa.^n  ’"I  !'  he Vould  cease 

Shakspeare  ■  for  the'i'*  *’1  >Sehiller  or  Goethe,  we  have 

siih-d,  not  circular  aiiT  !*i  ,'?'*"**  *'■* 

in  arlisiie  '111(1  «df(.>'d  r'^'-sents  to  us  a  nature  as  one-sided 

was  oneisi.l"l  if  ...7'"“"''^'“''^'^  hielistic  Kationalist 

cannot  1h>  doubted  we'thfk^i'r.' Ihit  it 
arrive  at  more  five’l  . i  i.....’ .  l>ossiblc  for  the  mind  to 
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iirnve  at  more  i  •  ry^oiuic  lor  me  mind  to 

|xx‘tic  Bationalist  which  the 

rather  as  p  m  litv^ 

l>'<Thtcx  and  sentiment  than  attainment,  and,  as  the 
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mind  is  only  qualified  losoc  the  world  in  which  it  is,  it  may  he 
truly  said  that  the  most  eminent  men  ot‘  this  order  of  faculty 
have  not  deserved  to  see  or  to  know  more  than  they  saw  or 
knew.  To  Goethe,  the  ao^e  was  a  wild  AValpur<^is  revelry — a 
<>eneral  realization  of  such  bewildering  poetic  enchantnumt, 
ill  which  he  could  only  siiiff — 

“  'flic  limits  of  tlie  sphere  ol'  dream, 

The  bounds  of  true  and  false  are  past  ; 

Lead  us  on,  thou  ^vanderin}5  "leani. 

Lead  us  onward  far  and  fast.” 


There  is  the  nationalist,  and  to  this  person,  no  doubt, 

in  especial  sense,  the  epithet  has  been  applied.  Here  we  have 
a  being,  the  preponderant  power  of  whose  nature  is  thought  — 
j)ure  thought — not  thought  with  veils  and  symbols  upon  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  poet,  nor  with  any  strong  impellings  to  l  e- 
ligious  symbolism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  holy  and  devout  man  ; 
he  is  a  sort  of  law-giver,  able  to  ascend  high  peaks,  and  with 
an  undaunted  bearing,  and  unveiled  brow,  to  commune,  face  to 
face,  with  infinite  things  ;  from  the  most  exalted  heights — from 
lloreb  caves — of  lonely  communion,  he  stejis  forth,  but  he  does 
not  cover  his  face  with  the  mantle  while  God  passes  by ;  earth¬ 
quake,  fire,  or  storm  do  not  daunt  him,  and  we  simply  use  a 
figure  of  speech  to  represent  a  matter  of  fact,  when  wc  say  that 
the  “  still  small  voicc’^  oidy  leads  him  to  prick  up  his  ears. 
Perhaps  the  higher  Rationalists  of  Germany  scarcely  deserve 
this  strong  expression.  Kant  was,  ])erhaps,  not  the  most  re¬ 
verent  of  them ;  but  he  paused,  bated  his  breath,  and  becanu^ 
still  at  the  close  of  his  categorical  imperative^^ — (never  man 
had  such  a  barbarous  nomenclature).  lie  did  not  exhaust, 
words  of  language  ;  but  he  invented  new’;  we  shall  contimu^  to 
refuse  to  believe  that  there  is  much  danger  to  faith  in  simple 
1\ autism.  That  slow’,  quiet  nature,  the  son  of  the  saddler  ol 
Konigsberg,  who  w  as  never  four  miles  from  his  home  in  his  life, 
trod  as  far  into  the  illimitable  darkness  of  speculation  as  man 
ever  trod,  we  only  do  not  say  farther  from  the  sense  of  our 
ow’u  ignorance  ;  w’e  never,  ourselves,  met  the  being  wdio  threw’ 
into  organic  sliape  questions  so  profound  and  aw’ful.  He  was 
not  revei  ent,  perhaps ;  but  he  w  as  shrew  d,  and  his  shrewdness 
reined  his  nature.  lie  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  bow’ed  him¬ 
self;  but  he  drew’  distinctions,  sharply  and  instantly,  between 
the  boundaries  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  his  ‘‘  categorical  imperative,”  which  may 
be  taken  as  synonymous  w’ith  our  ‘‘  conscience,”  is  like  an  air- 
pump.  The  soul  has  no  longer  its  divine  spark,  and  faith  yet 
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n*lnsoK  to  live  l)riioatli  it.  The  lo<ifieal  liationalist,  like  Kant, 
lias  no  IicimI  lor  Aaronic  vestincnts  ;  as  ho  hoars  no  sound  of 
truniiiot,  nor  voice  of  words,  so  also  he  sees  no  ark  of  the  testi¬ 
mony— no  toinjde  veil,  nor  tabernacle  holy  of  holies.  Kant 
had  no  ear  lor  music,  no  care  for  it,  nor  knowledge  of  it.  AVc 
have  seen  he  never  knew  the  world  ;  his  longest  walk,  the  out¬ 
side  of  his  mt/,  the  beginning  of  his  abstract,  was  four  miles 
olf.  lie  was  never  in  love — never  married — knew  no  family  re¬ 
lations;  his  only  woman-kind  was  his  old  housekeeper.  There 
he  sat  on  a  throne,  cold  and  glorious  as  a  glacier,  and  stretched 
out  the  sceptre  of  his  intelligence,  and  gave  laws  to  the  thinkers 
(►f  J^iiroiH* — a  fair  type  of  the  logical  nationalist.  In  the 
naturi'  of  things,  it  must  be  ;  a  man  who  follows  so  the  idea  of 
absti’act  entity,  and  constructs  and  gives  laws  to  ///n  kingdom  of 
(Uitology,  has  not  Idled  the  cup  of  his  being.  Tie  is  one-sided ; 
he  must  be  defective.  AVhat  can  man  know^ ‘f  ] low  far  does 
the  j)ower  ol  human  n'ason  extend?  To  what  regions  will  she 
bi‘ar  him  safely?  Such  were  his  questions.  In  silence,  and 
like  one  listening  for  the  voice  of  the  sybil,  he  sat  and  waited 
tlu' re])ly.  Is  it  not  true  that,  to  such  a  being,  however  clear 
tlie  rc'ply  might  be,  it  would  be  an  answer  like  that  which  comes 
through  the  cold  regions  of  J\dar  snows  and  Arctic  ice-wastes? 
it  tlu*  sensuous  Kationalists  have  made  too  much  of  nature, 
sur(‘ly  hen*  is  i)ne  who  has  made  too  little;  and  when  Kant  lies 
on  his  bed  dying,  and  moans  out  his  last  w^ord,  The  feeling  of 
humanity  has  not  quite  left  me,’^  with  all  one’s  reverence, 
(Uie  can  scarce  forbear  the  question,  ‘‘left  you?  Did  it  ever 
^conu*  to  you?  lichte  was  another  of  these  great  logical 
Kationalists.  Starting  in  the  life  of  bis  mind  with  Kant,  he  left 
liim,  di\erged,  and  shot  oil  into  quite  an  opposite  tract.  Kant 
hail  declared  that  the  knowledge  of  man  is  limited  by  space 
and  time  ;  that  he  could  know  nothing  of  God  and  divine  thiims 
by  means  of  pure  reason;  but  then  he  called  in  his  cateo-oricTd 
imperative,”  and  from  this  he  derived  mortality.  AVlnle  the 
practical  reason  gave  to  him  God  and  immortality,  he  beheld, 
th(‘relore,  a  real  world  objective  to  man  ;  but  Fichte  went 
urther  and  regarded  the  entire  objective  world  as  a  product  of 
tlH'  human  mind-as  a  reilection  of  the  human  mind,  movin- 

win  \  This  daring,  and,  we 

il  %  r*  r  noble,  and  reverent  thinker — for,  in 

v  ^jai^nwous  opinion,hewasalwavsrc- 

n  T ‘*'1  duty  to  his  own 

!  *  b,V’  clear  that  God  is  not 

”  liny  h  ivo\7^^  ’1  as  Lavater  said,  'Miowever  Fichte 

a>  Innt  pleser^ed  lor  himsell  his  moral  nature  in  balance  by 
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the  (liiiiffoious  onsiiisii-ios  of  l.w  i  •  i 

••  <i()(l  of  Clii'isliiiiiitv  nor  tho  Tie 

"  fiillv  siolis.”  \J  i;  '  /,!'  ‘I.  Ininninil y  so 

is  a  life  Vo  n.t  V  •  '.'’r"/''  '^'<i<>' '<Iist. 

!or  Iiinisolf  lu>  cliiuhod^i  oold'  Id"^!  **1’*''^  ilf'io.  If 

it  alone;  l.iVlovcV  "v  ^  <Ii'I  »..t 

lioroisni,  liis  iniigniticonl  ixnvor  of".’ 
lo  liis  ahstract  and  lonnioss  haiflV'''f'' ‘‘II'-" 
sliajK',  his  martyrdom  for  his  oi.i..;  ^  l>kc  apj.aronf. 

Into  hearing,  Ids  ma<nietic  nower  .’“"'i^'sl,  hrave,  reso- 

iio'n  all  ], arts  of  Uennany  to  his  el  d  ih  ‘ 
eomj)arativelv  early  de  ifl.  ..It  •  <''«aimstance.s  of  his 

peculiar  charm.  Yet  Fich’to  u-.?’' i“'"  ‘‘  ‘S>"'i-ounding  of 
idealist,  i.aleed,  but  mm'flVmVl  ^^^"--'‘•'■•'^<ran 

to  ho  diyested.  MY  do  ..m  1  i-  '*  I*'"*  •“‘d  vesture  seemed 

».iJ  ll»t  “Clnislia  ,  nit.  i, '<■ 

I'is  son  eontradicts  d  J  ‘  /I five  years.” 

I  fon.per  of  his  n  h  d  ien  o  >  "Vn  -“’'"-•'ive 

I  llagcnhach  says:-  distinctly.  Dr 

4  incanvd  iti,.  dis,.asc'(im,iV.'|V(VcVl'i''''l'^  v.'n(a,m'(,as  disrasc.  Sl„.  |,a,| 
i  cxn.||,.„t  u.aaaa,  i.ria.spa'llv  a.-Vl  'm'i't  "Idch  tl,is 

!;«ylv  sttldior.^^  in  ih^.  lazaivttt..  Wifi.  fl  .  “  . 

fK‘li((‘ now  (lovotod  liiiiisolf  to  tcii  I  ^acrilloo  joid  cai-c 

.!  I'-l ,ab-ca,ly  l,i,|  p,  a.a'oVV.i.Vs  : i  l-  "i  .  ia‘ 

!  at  llio  university,  liacl  leelnre,l  iw,,  l'  ''"'‘''''d  _ni  order  to  leetnre 
:  stniet  sulijeets  Vill,  (lie  mvatesf  .li’".'''  I‘I  ‘I'e  most  ali- 

"illi  (he  (liono-lit  |„,|.|7a|i's  l.e  .vm,|  ri''  V'l’  **"I  ''vf"''in'd  lioiue 

"if-  "as’sav.d  Zl  ZcZTZ  7^  <'-•  'ivsl  time. 

I'Vlite  felt  ,pii(,,  |„n,,,)|  y'  f"isliaiid.  The  next  day 

c'ident.  Jle  .s(i||  reeeivi'il  <1  ’'afnre  ol  die  disease  heeaine 

"-a  .apid  a,;;!.:v’^(L:';d, 

■’avc  iiioreiMlli|,oh|  lames  nod  tl„. :  •  .  .'•"’""spired  Ins  .spirit 

"illi  his  feverish  faneies  Vh-it  h  ' ' ""'"''""fd  I’.v  the  news  so  ininyleil 

''a'tl-liis  wlioh.  iiY  ve’lall  lia  I’"'-'  !"  <•"• 

the  nniiil  in  his  hand  ^  W’h  ai '^V  i' ""I'lare,  witli  (he  .swonl 
"IT'-a-Iied  him  wi(h  nn'iiei.m  1  Ids  death,  his  .son 

‘•Xevermiml  that  I  need  ^  s’’""  b""  the  sii.ni(ieant  answer, 

t'vo  years  old,  hat  in  o..:....  .  •.  di''d,  not  ipnte  (ifty- 

s'li-vived  him  live  years  and"!v^  ^'‘!^l '  and  mind.  His  wife 

h  e(  of  her  Imsliaml  in' (I, .  ‘ ■‘^  'c  had  reipiested,  at  (he 

•h'l-lin.  .V  high'oia.lisk  ,la,.p"Vhf  ‘-"i  'hanicnlinrifer  (iate, 

Itaniid  xii.  3:  “'The  te.aeliers  shall  t .  I’'''"'-,  "'th  an  inseriplion  from 

""'"t,  and  tiiey  that  turn  man  *  •‘'''ohl"css  of  (he  tirma- 

}  «"at  turn  many  to  nghteonsness  ns  the  stars  for  ever 
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1111(1  ever.”  Mow  fur  (li(‘<:f  words  of  llic  projilMd  aiv  aiiplieiil.lo  to 
as  a  |>liiloso|iliioal  loaclicr,  ofcoiirsi.'  do|H  !ids  on  flu>  jiidj'inoiit  formed  df 
tlie  moral  and  rcliirions  oontenls  of  Ids  system,  fids  Inid,  as  we  liave 
seen,  several  >rrades;  (ir.st,  it  oidy  a|i|(eared  as  a  eonsisfent  contimial'ion 
ol  Kant;  then  it  manife.sted  itsell  as  |  erfeeted  Idealism,  dismal  aiul 
.udioslly,  and  rendered  more  j'loomy  liy  the  sn.spieion  of  atheism  :  linallv 
however,  the  settin;;  star  turned  itsidf  with  ttreater  hrillianee  towan'ls 
(  hrislianity,  and  althonoh  not  in  the  form  of  a  fall,  unreserved  evaii- 
ftelieal  eonfessmn,  as  had  heen  the  case  with  some  other  (.'hrisiian 
|ihiloS()phers,  still  in  a  mode  of  l>hilosophical  thinking  helonoino-  to  the 
(  hiistian  sphere.  .\nd  this  Christian  knowledije  might  heeome  to  some 
tin- means  of  passing  over  to  a  simpler  faith,  to  that  righteonsne.ss  of 
wdneh  the  prophet  m  the  above  |(ass.nge  refers.  If,  however,  .as  we  h  ive 
already  observed,  I’ichte  is  to  he  estimated,  not  merelv  as  a  iddlo- 
soplue.al  author  and  as  a  man  of  the  .school,  hnt  also  ns  a  m'an  of  common 
He,  then  tins  cheering  trait  may  yet  be  mentioned  from  his  life  in  the 
lome-eircle,  that  in  the  house  of  the  distinguished  jildlo.soidier  each 

■  ay,  withont  exception,  was  closed  with  iirojier  and  .solemn  eveniie^ 

■  leu.tions.  111  winch  the  domestics  were  also  accustomed  to  take  a  1.101 

wiih  'tl"'’'  l‘“-  froKi  a  choral-hook,  accompanied’ 

with  the  clavichord,  the  lather  ol  the  faiidlv  would  make  some  remarks 

on  some  pas.sage  of  the  New  Testament,  most  fre.iiientlv  on  his  favourite 

.o.spel  ol  John  111  these  discoiir.ses  he  was  less  concerned  about  moral 

applications  and  rides  of  hie  than  about  freeing  the  mind  from  the  dis- 

1.U  ion  and  yiiiily  ot  the  common  alVairs  of  life,  and  elevating  the  spirit 

li  e  fiin  iv'‘“  'l  I  I'l-odnced  beiielicial  elfects  on  tlie  I'nembeis  of 

testilie-  r  (•  k’''’  *  ‘^■'"sely  rebated,  the  son  of  Fichte 

Ml  /  f  .r  I  "I'oni  we  are  also  indebted  for 

of  the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  his  father. 

l$ul  it  is  right  and  true  to  charge  on  tliosc  logical  Ifatioiiali.sls 
111.  taking  away  tlm  spring  of  all  entliusiasin— failli,  and  lione 
;•  Hi  love,  and  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  per.sonaVo.Id  ami 

ke  a  bl.''Ik 'm  ""  ITf >'n>'H.rtalify  ;  the  soul  becomes 
Ike  a  bU.ik.  inonrninl,  empty  .shrine,  from  wdiich  God  has  d.'- 

parlisl ;  a  riiined  temple,  a  bla.sted  tree,  any  imacre  of  desoiation 
repre-sents  the  true  .state  of  the  case  It  is  true  fl?.f  r  i  i 
H>eome  in  the  hamls  of  some  of  these  men  a  nniverial  H.iidi mT 

sal,  and  w  are  the  ii:irtieuiai°"‘'G  ,d  i  t|ie  univer- 

nos.*^  is  ohtiiiii^il  »  \  ii  /  /•  .sr//-conscious- 

universe'  Theism  F  tl ‘”l^’  is  the  soul  of  the 

demption':  There  F  ..  f  ^‘‘™anity— atheism  its  re- 

immortalitv  in  it  is  onlv  *  J\''inanity,  and  the  desire  for 

I.KhI  a.,.l  kipt  .WlhM  iibL'r' 

of  laiiropoaii  ])ln*lo.sophy 
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oxliibits  no  oilier  instance  of  a  movement  so  snecinct,  so  delined 
iiiul  comploti',  s<»  opic,  as  that  represented  hy  the  lour  great 
names  of  the  logical  liationalism  of  Germany.  During  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Kant  prepared  the  way  hy  analysing 
our  cognitions.  Fichte,  as  a  pure  idealist,  pursued  to  its  last 
results  the  suhjective  path  of  philosophical  eiujuii’N ,  regaiding 
nature  or  the  world  of  appearances  as  a  modification  of  thought. 
Si-helling,  as  a  pantheistic  realist,  took  the  ohjective  direction, 
ret^’ardiirg  thought  as  a  fiinction  or  hlossoni  of  iiatuiT ;  he  gave 
a  soul  to  Spinozism.  Spinosa  saw  God  dissolved  in  nature, 
Schelling  saw  nature  dissolved  in  God.  God  is  the  ahsolute 
ideiititv^of  nature  and  thought,  of  matter  and  spirit ;  this 
ahsolute  ideiiity  is  not  the  cause  of  the  universe— it  /s  the 
universe.  And  then  came  Hegel,  and  he  comprehends  and 
emhraces  the  outei'fhost  circle,  classities  all  branches  and  topics 
nl*  philosophy  in  one  coinpreheiisive  system,  claiming  to  he 
ahsolute,  the‘ result  and  the  culmination  of  all  other  systems ; 
thus  he  attempts  to  explain  the  course  of  history,  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  all  the  problems  of  speculation.  There  is  one  ahsolute 
substance  pervading  all  things;  that  substance  is  spirit 
endued  with  the  power  of  development,  producing  from  itself 
the  powers  and  forces  of  the  universe.  All  that  Nve  have  to  do 

is  to  stand  by  and  see  the  process  going  on. 

AVhat  is  the  nietining  of  it  all  *:"  Does  the  reader  recall 
(  arlvle’s  description  of  the  talk  of  Coleridge?  do  not  say 

whether  that  description  he  just  or  unjust,  as  applied  to  the  sap> 
of  llicdigate  ;  hut  to  the  class  of  teachers  to  which  we  now  refer 
it  is  ”ery  ap])licahle.  It  is  beneath  this  ])ump  of  speech  you 
phme  yourself  as  a  passive  bucket,  to  he  filhsl  with  words— W(U*(ls 
—words.  “  1  still  recollect  his  object  and  subject,  terms  of  con- 
“  tiuual  recurrence  in  the  Kaiitean  province ;  and  ho\y  he  sung 
“and  snulHed  them  into  oni-m-injeet  and  sum-ni-nijeet,  witli 
“  a  kind  of  solemn  shake  or  ([uaver  as  he  rolled  along.  »  us  so  , 
a  formidahle  apparatus — logical  swim-bladders  transcendental 
life-preservers.  Fxcellent  talk,  it  you  start  from  no  pitimses, 
and  get  to  no  conclusion.  Glorious  islands  starting  out  o  ic 
haze;  hut,  on  the  whole,  dreary  mist  regions  are  these  meie 
transcendental  realms  of  abstract  thought.  \es,  it  las 
said  that  there  are  people,  barbaric  tribes,  who  carry  along  tlieir 
(lecc'ased  monarchs,  like  their  dead  soldiers,  as  if  the}  ^^er^ 
in  their  ranks.  Fveii  so  with  thoughts,  types,  and  crec'ds ;  hut 
this  which  has  often  been  proved  as  a  plain  case  against  t  it 
more  orthodox  forms  of  belief,  is  also  true  enough  of  t  ic  more 
heretical,  and  of  none  more  than  that  cold  systimi  ol  Kationa  isin 
we  characterize  here. 


liationalim. 


AVhat  is  nationalism,  however?  In  a  word,  legitimately 
ren(l(*red,  it  is  the  ellort  to  evolve,  and  the  exi)ression  ol*  tlie  be- 
liet  that  tliere  mav  be  evolved  iVom  the  hnman  mind  a  system 
and  theory  ot‘  religious  life,  and  duty,  and  praetiee,  without  the 
aid  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  faith  in  a  philosophical  religion.  This 
is  nationalism ;  it  is  the  faith  which  destroys  and  ignores  the 
belief  ill  su])ernatural  aids  and  helps.  There  is  a  nationalism 
which  ajiproaehes  very  near  to  the  limitations  of  Christian 
belief — only  using  the  processes  of  modern  criticism  for  com- 
pri'liending  it ;  and  there  are  phases  of  nationalism  which  lie 
l)ctween  this  its  most  innocent  ])hase,  and  that  which  liurries  to 
the  last  extreme  of  impersomd  denial  and  negation.  The  term 
represents  t hilt  crisis  through  which  the  faith  in  a  God  of  Jhovi- 
dmice,  and  a  jiersonal  Saviour,  is  now  passing,  nationalism 
knows  no  ditliculties ;  has  no  jierplexities ;  the  God  it  cannot 
comprehend,  it  renounces;  the  Ibblc  it  cannot  explicitly  be- 
liev(',  it  casts  contemptuously  aside  ;  nay,  it  has  no  faith  ;  it  has 
understanding — and  this  temper  is  found  more  in  alliance  with 
the  imaginative  spirit;  it  becomes  capable  of  flights  of  sonic 
aiHRmrance  of  sublimity  and  devotion.  It  is  disintegrating  ;  it 
mav  be  said,  too,  that  it  is  by  no  means  courteous — how  should 
it  be  ?  f'aith  is  the  Ibundation  of  courtesy  and  true  politeness  ;  if 
a  man  believe  you  to  be  a  fool,  or  to  be  false,  it  will  materially 

alfect  his  India viour  to  you.  It  is  wonderful  that  sucli  men  feel 

% 

.somehow  a  relationship  to  Christianity;  they  will  per.sist  in 
misunderstanding  it,  in  giving  a  false  version  of  it ;  but  they 
still  call  themselves  Christians.  Mr.  ]\Iartincau,  in  the  NaHoual 
Jicrictr*  does  not  hesitate  to  insult,  with  even  coarse  scurrility 
in  language,  we  grieve  to  read,  doctrines  he  will  not  nnderstan(i. 
Shall  we  ask  ot  ^Ir.  ^lartineau,  is  he  a  Christian?  he  would,  wc 
Indieve,  reply,  yes.  Yet,  in  this  essay,  he  tells  us  of  the  Gospels, 
“  that  we  have  seen  how  little  we  can  depend  on  these  anony- 
“  mous,  inconsistent,  and  unhistorical  legends.’’  The  following 
is  the  view  taken  ot  the  incarnation  and  atonement  by  this 
candid  person  : — 

lial  inert'  can  bo  charged  against  it  than  that  it  is  heathenish  in  its 
conception, — a  ctnist ruction  put  u])on  the  death  of  Jesus  hy  minds  pre- 
possesst'tl  with  the  theory  of  pro]>itiation  hy  victims,  in  an  age  still 
liaunti'd  l>y  the  worship  ot  tear !  So  wonder  that  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  u>agcs  and  impulses  (>i  interior  religi(uis,  if  it  is  itself  an  example  of 
them,  gem'rated  hy  tin'  sanu'  tictious  (»f  superstition.  I  hi'  real  itnc'^tion 
remains  heijind  :  Wliethcr  it  is  consistent  with  Intinite  Moral  Perfection 
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to  1»  oiiroj*itiato(l  for  guilt  l>y  tlio  suflVriugs  of  iiiuooonoo; — a  (Hiostion 
oil  Nvhioli  it  is  astoumliiig  that  any  oia*  laiiiiliar  with  tlio  alj>iialK‘t  of 
riglit  and  wrong  can  fi»r  an  instant  jtanst*.  AVliat  is  tin*  natural  vi'rdict 
of  nntlicolc>gical  justice'  may  be'  seen  from  an  illustrative  paralb'l,  >\liicli 
jtcrliaps  may  liavc  met  tlu'  eye  of  our  readers.  \Vt‘  take  it  iVom  tlie  letter 
of  the  New  York  eorre'spoiuh'ut,  jniblished  in  tin'  7V///(’s  e>l’  'riiursday, 
October  the  20th  : 

The  case  occurred  some  time  ago  at  Palmyra,  whore  Oeneral 
M‘Xeil  Inul  his  head-ejuarters.  A  Unionist,  for  whom  tin'  gcin'ral  had 
some  sjiecial  regard,  was  reported  to  liave  been  shot  by  guerillas. 
M'Xeil  forthwith  ordered  ten  suspe'cted  inhabitants  of  tin*  town,  reporte'd 
rightfully  or  wrongfully  to  be  in  league  with  the  guerillas,  to  be  publiely 
shot  in  retaliation.  One  of  them  was  an  c'hh'rly  man,  with  a  (h‘vot«*dly- 
attached  wife,  and  a  large  family  of  children,  the  youngest  but  three 
years  old.  A  youthful,  unmarried  man,  naiin'd  Sydnor,  a  roidi'Ut  of 
•Palmyra,  was  struck  with  sinhh'ii  sympathy  for  the  sad  fate  of  tln^  hus- 
hand  and  father,  and  in  a  lit  of  gein'roiis  impuPe,  which,  had  it  bet'u 
recorded  in  the  page  of  ancient  history,  would  have  remh'ri'd  his  name 
immortal,  ollered  his  life  to  ( o*n(‘ral  M'Xeil,  as  a  suhstitut«‘  for  that  i>f 
his  older  fellow-C(>untryman.  .M'X'eil,  witlnmt  a  spark  of  manly  or 
Phristian  feeling  in  his  heart,  had  tin*  iin'ffabh*  brutality  to  aeeept  the 
oiler.  The  old  man  was  n'leased,  prot(*sting  against  the  bargain,  and 
the  young  man  was  atrociously  murdered  in  his  stead." 

Vet  there  are  jjecijjle,  we  suj)[)ose,  who  accept  their  '*  salvation  ”  on 
similar  terms,  without ju’otesting  against  the  l)argain,”  and  have  no 
objection  to  live  in  a  universt*  governed  by  an  Almighty  ^M'Xeil. 

XIr.  XEartincaiPs  paper  is  not  more  civil  to  man  than  it  is  to 
God  ;  hccpiietly  takes  it  lor  granted  that  the  verbal  faith  of  the 
Church  is  regulated  by  fear  and  idarni : — 

Why  try  to  frighten  us  with  images  of  terror,  which,  if  we  havt^  to 
embrace  them,  will  be  terror  no  more,  and  if  wt*  blindly  lly  them,  will 
send  us  to  no  security  of  truth?  If  there  vcrc  no  (iod,  would  you 
have  us  still  believe  in  Him  ?  Were  Hi;  no  more  than  the  imjtersonal 
order  of  the  universe,  wouhl  you  have  us  thiidv  of  Him  as  personal  ?  //* 

Christ  were  simply  num,  would  ijou  hove  us  suppftsc  him  (on!  for  feor 
of  resemhJituj  Renon?  And  if  eternal  things  should  actually  be  as  the 
Church  j)rayers  say,  >vould  3'ou,  young  naturalists,  shame  us  out  of  our 
res])onse,  sim})ly  to  make  a  louder  shout  that  Darwin  has  ex})lained  it 
all  ?  There  is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  vitiated  intellect,  bereft 
of  its  natural  trust  and  reverence,  than  this  attempt  to  re<)ulate  hellef  Joj 
ontiputhji  and  alarm. 

This  is  the  generous  imputation  of  this  large  claimant  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  interpretation  and  life — the  simple  assertion  not  only 
that  orthodox  believers  believe  a  lie,  but  that  they  lie  in  be¬ 
lieving.  Such  modes  of  imputation  lind  no  favoui*  with  us 
when  tliey  are  found  near  home  ;  they  certainly  lind  as  little 


Rfitionalism, 


m 

wli(‘n  tliey  are  tlic  tools  of  liationaHsm  and  unbelief.  This, 
liowever,  serves  to  show  what  Jtationalisni  is,  in  its  spirit  and 
iiit(*ntion.  And  ^liss  (Jobbe  throws  into  two  great  classes  the 
religious  minds  of  our  age,  in  her  Brohni  L'ujhts^ — Rere/((fioni.sf.s 
and  lififiona/isfs.  She  defines  the  creed  well  in  the  statement, 
that  ill  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  each  soul  there  lies  the 
natural  organ  of  divine  knowledge,  and  that  God  therein  reveals 
to  tlie  reverent  listeners,  by  His  still,  small  voice,  all  Jlis  most 
high  and  sacred  lessons  of  love  and  holiness.  Upon  this  priii- 
cilile,  ^liss  Hobbc — a  very  earnest  and  effective  writer — seeks  to 
solve  the  problems  of  religious  faith  and  religious  duty.  This 
is  Rationalism:  man  can  spin  a  religion  out  of  his  own  bowels, 
oven  as  he  has  spun  arithmetics  and  sciences  from  his  own  in¬ 
telligence.  It  would  be  marvellous,  indeed,  if  faith  in  a  per¬ 
sonal,  loving  Ged,  could  be  fixed  upon  a  God  so  distant  and  in- 
(litferent,  to  whom  reason,  unassisted,  could  climb,  but  who  could 
not,  to  all  liis  ereatuiW  efforts  to  know  him,  condescend;  but 
some  such  faith  there  is,  and  ^liss  Cobbc  quotes,  greatly  satis- 
lii'd,  a  well-known  passage  from  a  sermon  bv  the  late  Theodore 
Parker:— 


*•  Look  over  the  houutiful  distrildition  of  joy  in  the  world.  It 
:d»ouuds  in  (he  lower  walks  of  creation.  d'he  young  fish  you  shall 
oven  now  find  (»n  the  shallow  heaehes  of  some  Atlantic  hay,  how 
haj»j»y  they  are  I  Voiceless,  dwelling  in  the  cold,  unsocial  element 
of  water,  moving  with  the  flaj)ping  of  the  sea,  and  never  still  amid 
the,  ocean  waves’  immeasurahle  laugh — how  delighted  arc  these  littlr 
(  liildren  ol  (fodl  'fheir  life  seems  oiu'  continuous  holiday,  the  shoal 
waters  a  playground.  I'lu'ir  food  is  plenteous  as  the  water  itself. 
:>nvi»‘ty  is  ahundant,  ami  of  the  most  nnim})cachable  respeetahility. 
I  law  havi*  tliidr  little  child’s  ganu's,  which  last  all  day  long.  Xu 
one  is  hungry,  ill-mannered,  ill-dressed,  dyspeptic,  love-lorn  or 
molanelady.  'fhey  fear  no  hell.  These  cold,  white-ileshed,  and  blood¬ 
less  little  atmnies  .stvm  ever  full  of  j(»y  as  tiny  can  hold-—  wise  witli- 
study,  h‘arned  enough  witlnmt  hook  or  .school,  and  >vell  eared  for 
amid  their  own  neglect.  Tiny  recollect  no  past;  they  jn-ovide  for 
no  fntme.  the  gn*at  (lod  of  the  ocean  their  only  memorv  or  fore¬ 
thought.  Ihese  little  short-lived  minnows  are  to  me  "a  sermon 
eloipient;  tiuf/  are  a  P,<al,a  to  God  above  the  loftiest  hymnings 
oj  Iheban  Puidar  nr  the  Hebrew  king.  On  the  Imid  see ‘the  jov 
••f  the  insects  just  now  coming  into  life— the  adventurous  birds— 
.’ven  the  reptiles.  The  young  of  all  animals  are  full  of  delight.  A 
now  lamb,  calf,  t.r  colt,  just  opening  its  eyes  on  the  old  world, 
1'  tappN  fa  >led  Adam  in  his  l.den.  As  they  grow  older  they 
have  a  wider  and  a  wiser  joy— (he  delight  of  tlie  passions  and  the 
allcetions  to  apply  the  language  of  men  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
••attic.  It  takes  the  form  not  of  r-.ide  leapings,  but  of  quiet  cheer- 
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I'liliu'ss.  'riie  matronly  cow,  ruminating  beside  her  jilayful  aial  hornless 
little  one,  is  a  type  of  ([uiet  joy  and  entire  satisfaetion ;  all  her 
nature  elothed  in  well-hetitting  haiipiuess.” — Parker’s  Sentutns  of 
lieliijion  :  Sermon  vii.,  Conscious  Rclojion  os  a  Source  (f  Jon. 

Palcv’s  saying,  “  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all,”  has  often 
been  charged  with  heartlessuess,  but  it  is  trilling  compared  with 
such  a  sentence  as  this.  AVhere  were  the  man’s  eyes h  were  the} 
closed  to  the  desolating  disproportions  and  incongruities  of  our 
great  cities  ?  and  if  the  bay-full  of  fish  presents  a  happy  popula¬ 
tion,  who  will  clear  up  the  fearful  reverse,  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  ?  On  either  scheme,  they  may  exist,  a  knot,  but 
Rationalism,  attempting  to  explain  and  to  expound  the  dark 
mystery,  is,  indeed,  a  wretched  exhibition,  and  only  reminds  us 
of  the  language  of  J acobi : — 

‘‘To  improve  religion  by  means  of  reason  (thus  he  lets  Asmus  ad¬ 
dress  his  cousin  Andres),  apj)ears  to  me  like  attempting  to  set  the  sun 
by  my  old  wooden  clock ;  still,  philosophy  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
good  thing,  and  1  think  much  of  that  which  is  charged  against  the 
orthodox  is  true.”  lie  compares  philosophy  to  the  broom  which  sw(*eps 
the  dirt  out  of  the  temple.  To  this  cousin  Andres  replies  :  “  Philo- 

su})hy  is  certainly  good,  and  they  are  wrong  who  scotf  at  it,  bnt 
revelation  does  not  bear  to  philosophy  the  relation  of  much  to  little, 
but  that  of  lieavcn  and  earth,  of  above  and  below.  Rhilosophy  may, 
ill  a  certain  sense,  be  such  a  broom  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the 
temple;  we  might  call  it  a  brush  used  to  sweej)  the  dust  from  the 
statues  of  saints  ;  but  when  one  attempts  to  carve  on  the  statues  with  it, 
he  requires  more  than  it  can  j)erform ;  and  it  is  highly  absurd  and 
|>rovoking  to  see  this  attempted.  .  .  .  Since  the  holy  statues  eannot  be 
restored  by  reason,  it  is  patriotic  in  a  high  sense  to  retain  the  old  form 
inviolate.  ...  In  short,  cousin,  the  truth  is  a  giant,  lying  asleep 
by  the  road-side  ;  those  passing  that  way,  indeed,  see  his  giant  form, 
but  they  cannot  see  him  ;  when  he  removes  the  veil  you  will  see  his 
countenance.  Till  this  is  done,  our  comfort  must  be  that  he  is  under 
the  veil,  and  do  thou,  goo<l  cousin,  [)ass  him  reverently  and  with  treni- 
hling,  and  do  not  ‘  criticise.’  ” 


There  is  the  critical  Rationalist;  the  temper  and  intention  of 
this  school  is  shown  in  the  first  great  and  worthy  leader,  Lessing, 
no  doubt  the  author  of  the  Wolfenbuttcl  Fragments.  Tiessing 
perhaps,  unconsciously  did  a  good  work  ;  all  such  men  do  a  good 
w'ork — (^olenso,  and  the  rest ;  it  is  good  to  have  the  attention 
often  called  to  the  fact  that  behind  and  beneath  the  letter  of 
Christian  truth,  there  is  a  spirit ;  only  the  letter  must  not  be 
permitted  to  be  dimmed  or  underrated;  and  Lessing  said,  “no 
one  has  made  more  unbelievers  than  the  believers  themselves” — • 
too  true  is  this;  but  the  critical  Rationalist,  great  in  the  person  of 
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may  reject  the  Bible.  TIio  entire  {ship-langnage,  the  ^vaking,  the  change 
of  the  watch  is  therefore  in  such  pious  expressions,  and  as  solemn  as  a 
song  from  the  belly  ot  a  lish.” 


At  the  same  time  it  will  be  well,  amidst  such  thoughts  as 
those  we  have  uttered,  to  remember  that  that  which  is  not  our 
point  ot*  view,  need  not,  tlieretbre,  to  those  who  bcdiold  from 
thence  be  to  them  irreverent,  because  we  cannot  revere  from 
them;  Carmel,  Tabor,  and  llermon,  are  not  the  only  holy 
mountains.  Hegel  and  Fichte,  who  have  done  so  much  to  untix 
tlie  axle-trees  of  modern  thought,  were  themselves  believing 
and  reverent  men  ;  the  greater  lieretic  of  the  two  was  the  more 
reverent  man ;  of  the  two  the  logical  man  will  very  often  be 
found  to  be  no  more  the  real  man,  than  the  sentimental  man  is. 
Lesser  and  darker  minds  attribute  to  others  an  irreverence, 


which,  they  conceive,  in  those  circumstances,  would  be  true  of 
themselves;  even  as  one  stays  at  home  by  a  clear  winter  tire- 
light,  while  another  enjoys  a  walk  along  the  rimy  and  Irosty 
road  by  the  light  of  the  clear  stars,  the  man  by  the  iirelight 
pities  the  traveller  in  the  cold.  Ife  might  spare  his  pity.  His 
traveller  is  where  he  is,  because  that  is  to  him  enjoyment  and 


interest.  The  comfortable  man  thiidcs  the  traveller  wretched  ; 


the  wanderer  thinks  himself  blessed.  Many,  who  Avalk  in  the 
way  called  heresy,^^  walk  there  with  a  faithful,  and  true,  and 


reverent,  as  well  as  strong  heart ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  rever¬ 
ence  in  the  very  dread  some  feel,  when  they  seem  to  approacli 
the  possibility  of  some  light,  shrinking  back,  lest  the  matter, 
which  is  of  faith,  be  made  too  clear  to  the  understanding. 


Yet  we  have  not  referred  to  the  more  re})ulsive  forms  of  Ger¬ 
man  Rationalism.  The  volume  of  Dr.  J  lagonbach  is  somewhat  in¬ 
complete  and  wanting,  as  it  docs  not  so  distinctly  present,  analyse, 
and  grapple  with  these.  There  arc  teachers  to  whom  we  cannot 
give  any  measure  of  our  respect,  such  as  Feuerbach,  in  whom 
it  is  a  most  difficult  thing,  in  reading,  to  tell  where  statement 
ends,  and  sophism  and  negation  begin.  lie  and  the  like  of 
him,  use  language  only  for  the  ])urposc  of  cajolery  and  jugglery. 
AVc  have  placed,  with  other  books  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
translation  by  Mrs.  Wilde,  of  the  Novel,  The  First  Temptation ; 
the  opinions  expressed  u})on  it  have  been  veiy  various — we 
believe  most  of  them  depreciatory.  It  seems  to  ns  to  ])resent,  in 
a  very  remarkable  and  vivid  manner,  the  varieties  of  German 
Rationalism.  The  value  of  the  book  would  have  been  greatly 


enhanced  had  the  author  identified,  with  the  dramatic  reflection, 
the  reference  to  the  work,  or  the  author  embodied  in  the  tale, 
riic  title  is  forbidding ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  explanatory.  The 


,S4  On  the  Co)U'€t'siOH  Oj  tho  IxOUHtn  I'^hipti'C, 

lir.st  temptation  is,  eat  of  tliis  tree,  and  yesliall  be  as  gods.  It 
is  the  picture  of  thought  scaling  the  heavens  to  drag  the  soul 
down  troni  the  throne  oi  Grod — to  cast  her  to  caith,  humiliated 
and  soded  ^  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  end  iiiul 
result  of  what  is  properly  called  nationalism.  Especially  in 
the  svsteni  of  logical  Rationalism,  the  soul  is  like  a  'watch  that 
has  stoppcnl,  and  cannot  be  wound  up  again  the  hands  on  the 
dial  have  lost  their  significance,  and  have  no  tale  to  tell  the 
w’orld. 


MKRTVALE  OX  TITE  COXVERSIOX  OF  THE  RO]\IAX 

EMPIRE.^ 

IF  ^Ir.  Merivale  w'ere  to  be  the  Iloyle  Lecturer,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  a  subject  more  suitable  to  him,  and  sug¬ 
gestive  to  our  own  times,  than  that  he  has  made  the  foundation 
ol‘ his  Lectures;  and  the  mode  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
compels  the  feeling  that  he  has  perceived — what,  perhaps,  many 
lu'side  him  have  perceived — a  considerable  likeness  between  the 
ages  of  Rome,  in  the  period  to  which  he  refers,  and  our  own  age. 
It  is  a  stupendous  fact,  most  solemn  and  surprising,  most  edify¬ 
ing  and  surely  glorious  to  behold,  that  vast  and  cruel  empire 
converted  to  the  faith  which  it  sought  with  such  barbarity  to 
slay.  Reing  in  the  form  of  sermons,  the  Lectures  before  us 
have  not  that  measure  of  information  which  Air.  Alerivale^s 
scholarship  could  so  copiously  have  poured  upon  another  mode 
of  treatment.  They  are  reflections  upon  the  fact,  rather  than, 
ill  any  either  concise  or  extended  sense,  a  history  of  it.  Alost 
readers  have,  we  presume,  accpiainted  themselves  with  this  mar¬ 
vellous  transformation  of  opinion  through  the  pages  of  Gibbon. 
In  that  amazing  rejiertory  of  learning,  satire,  and  eloquence,  it 
is  only  amusing  to  behold  the  iuditference  with  which  the  his- 


ot  his  attention;  Jesus  scarcely  receives  a  mention ;  and  it  is 

1  he  ( oHversiun  of  the  lioinan.  I'nipire.  The  Hoyle  Lectuves  for  the 
Year  1S(U.  Delivered  at  the  (%tpel  Royal,  Whitehall,  liy  Charles 
Merivale,  U.D.,  U(‘ctor  ot  Lawtonl,  Chaplain  to  the  Speaher  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lonirman. 
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>l.s  martyrs  laid  been  torn  to  oil  ,  i'rena  when- 

pitcli,  had  been  set  on  lire  to^  ilhm’-°'(  of 

masters  of  Home;  had  it  not  n  ff'i’dens  of  the 
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‘  o'»  ll'e  Jnstorian  of  /y,„  Mr//.rl'  /  1  “Z  ‘>*o  notice 

stance  that  Gibbon  is  tlio  b(‘sf  bi^f  '  ciroum- 

■nture  has,  if  we  except  l  i^  i:’"'"  <'l><>el.  our  litc- 

;n-e  occupied  i„  cei.iti!,.  in  (I  '..tlV  /•*"''  'n--*  l><.ges 
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Mi'ricafc  on  the  Concemon  of  the  Ixoman  Empire. 

Tlio  first  meet  ill"  was  licld  sixty-tliroe  years  before  Clirist, 
tlie  Temple  of  Concord,  a  meeting  of  senators,  addressed  by 
Ca‘sar,  Cato,  and  Cicero,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  future  retri¬ 
bution  and  immortality  aiipoar  to  be  treated  either  with  denial, 
humour  or  banter,  amounting  to  a  blank  negative  of  all  spiritual 
1‘aith  and  hopi‘.  The  second  meeting,  convened  four  centuries 
afterwards,  reveals  a  widely  different  state  of  thought : — 

For  lot  the  eloials  of  lime  settle  upon  the  scene  before  us,  and  when 
the  mist  clears  up  let  us  liiid  ourselves  transported  in  imagination  four 
centuries  (Uiwards,  from  Italy  to  Asia  Minor,  from  Koine  to  the  j)ro- 
viiieial  city  of  Xic;ea,  from  the  Temple,  of  Concord  beneath  the  Capitol 
t(»  a  puhli<‘  hall  of  state  over  against  the  destined  site  of  a  second  Koine 
on  the  IJosphorus.  How  changed  is  the  scene  which  now  meets  our 
eyes;  how  ehang(*d — yet  in  some  marked  circumstances  how  like  to  tlio 
ohl  '^eciie  renewed  !  'J'ln*  j>laee  of  meeting  is  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
town-hall  or  a  palace;  the  governnumt  tfiere  enthroned  is  no  longer  a 
eommonwcalth,  hut  an  imj*erial  autocracy;  the  men  asseni])led  bi‘foreus 
in  their  rohes  (»f  dignity  and  their  ensigns  of  otlice, — the  jiallinm  for  the 
toga,  the  erooke<I  stall  tor  the  ivory  seeptre, — are  no  longer  senators  but 
bi>hops ;  not  tatlnu’s  ol  patrician  households,  and  rulers  of  j)rovinces  and 
legions,  but  fathers  of  tlui  Chnrcb,  elders  of  a  spiritual  congregation, 
abounding  in  exhortation  and  teaching,  interpreting  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  holding  last  an  already  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition,  d'he 
ideas  ot  the  time,  indeed,  are  changed:  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
people  have  nndtu’gone  a  marvellous  transformation.  The  matter  in 
di'bate  in  th(‘  asstunbly  to  which  the  gravest  allair  of  state  is  now  coin- 
mitte«l  is  not  a  (piestion  of  political  emergency,  C)f  foreign  levy  or  do- 
my^tic  treason,  l>nt  of  the  deepest  spiritual  significance;  the  Council  of 
Nyiee  is  met  together  to  lix  thi*  creed  ol  Christendom  on  a  point  of  reli¬ 
gious  dogma,  to  eb>se  up  an  intellectual  schism,  and  settle  the  faith  of 
men  on  an  everlasting  foundation. 

ith  Mr.  ^lorivalo,  both  (d  the  meetings  are  indications  of 
opinion.  That  the  last  was  eminently  an  indication  of  a  very 
widely  spread  faith,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  AVc  Avould  venture 
to  think  that  ho  has  put  the  scepticism  of  the  tirst  into  almost 

houses  are  not  places  wlltre  items 
o  ait  1  hu  much.  We  suppose  that  even  in  our  own 
c  lain  )ers  ot  1  eers  and  C  ommons,  it  we  possessed  any  instru- 
nient  tor  accurately  measuring  the  quantitv  of  belief,  it  would  ^ 
H  <ain(  to  icNciy  small.  It  is  curious  to  notice  hoNV  similar 
manv  ot  tlie  items  ot  Konian  character  and  sce])ticism,  against 
'bub  primitivet  bristianity  presented  itself,  are  to  those  wdiich 
incv\“^  society;  and  no  wamder  there  is  not  much 

itiiM  utwuMi  .1  ciilti\att‘d,  modern  Ihiglish  gentleman, 
loer,  merchant,  or  tradesman,  whose  conscience  has  not  been 
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tjiiickcnod  or  informed  by  riiristiaii  truth,  and  an  ancient 
Roman  gentleman — ^la'cenas,  Glaueus,  Horace,  Diomed.  Pagan¬ 
ism  is  liiiman  nature.  We  are  guilty  of  luoiistrous  sell-tlattery 
when  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  cluiracter  and  tilings  amongst 
us,  apart  from  Cliristian  truth,  are  much  better.  Human 
nature  is  sensuous  and  selfisli,  which  terms  are  convertible 
tor  cruel  and  luxurious.  There  was  an  inditfcrentism  in 
Rome  very  much  like  ours;  there  Avas  a  scepticism  in  Rome 
very  much  answering  to  ours,  and  the  popular  belief  in  Koine 
alternated  between  a  gross  superstition  and  a  strong  unbelief. 
^Ir.  ^lerivale  has  brought  out  these  ph  ases,  and  the  changes 
ctfected  by  Christianity  in  them.  Rome  was  deitied,  we  know  ; 
it  was  the  eternal  city.  Tt  was  the  popular  thought,  “  when  Rome 
tails,  the  Avorld  shall  fall.’’  Ultimately,  and  in  no  long  course  of 
time,  the  belief  in  the  city  of  Rome  yielded  to  the  belief  in  the 
city  of  God,  and  we  cannot  sec  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  title 
of  Augustine’s  famous  treatise,  The  CUij  of  (rod,  unless  we  carry 
idong  with  us  the  thought  which  it  was  intended  to  com])lenient 
and  fultil — that  the  only  glorious  city  is  the  society  of  the  faitlitiil. 
Mr.  Merivale  believes  that  the  expansion  of  Roman  law  h'd  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  Christianity ;  but  is  it  not  also  certain  that 
there  would  have  been  no  expansion  of  the  Roman  law,  but  lor 
the  development  and  operation  of  (’hristian  truth  ?  It  was  a  pre¬ 
eminently  miserable  Avorld  into  which  the  (liristian  of  that  day 
was  born.  If  the  social  contradictions  of  our  times,  and  the 
cruelties  of  circumstance,  are  perplexing  and  amazing,  much 
more  so  then  ;  and,  everywhere,  the  Christian,  the  best  man  in 
the  world,  had  the  Avorst  of  it.  The  heathen  view  of  lifi^  Avas 
gloomy — the  Christian  Avas  not  bright,  excepting  Avith  a  bright¬ 
ness  not  born  of  nature.  We  may  quote  a  favourable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  style  on  this  point : — 

The  general  impression  we  receive  from  the  records  of  the  Nmv 
Testament  is  assuredly  that  they  Avorc  written  under  a  j)revailing  sense 
<»f  human  misery.  The  world  seems  to  assume  to  the  writers  the  as])cct 
of  a  Avreck  and  a  ballled  purpose.  Deep  shades  Hit  OA'er  the  face  of 
human  society,  from  the  uneasy  possessor  of  Avealth  and  ])OAver  to  the 
humblest  occupant  of  the  cottage.  Sickness  and  iutirmity  of  (*very  kind  are 
l)rought  painfully  prominent ;  the  brighter  scenes  of  life — Avitli  one  or  two 
notable  excejdions — are  kej)t  studiously  in  the  background.  Over  bodily 
pain  and  mental  sulTering  of  all  kinds  broo(lsa  vague  and  terrible  appre- 
la'usion  of  the  Avrath  of  (*od,  and  the  inheritance  of  an  indi'tinable  curse. 
The  general  impression,  I  say,  of  life  there  dt*pieted  is  oiu*  of  |»ain,  sor¬ 
row,  disa[>pointment,  d(‘f(*at — ol’  the  vanity  of  hnnian  cares,  tin*  nothing¬ 
ness  of  liuman  objects,  the  aAAfulin*ss  of  the  iin.*.\j>licable  IVesent,  the 
learfulncss  of  the  unimaLrinablc  Future.  *  *  ****»♦ 
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(}{ this  pain  and  sorrow  the  faithful  disciples  are  represented  them¬ 
selves  exj>eriencing  the  greatest  share ;  far  as  this  worM  is  coneem<id 
they  are  <leclare«l  to  be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable,  lliere  are, 
iml^d,  outward  eircumstaiices  of  alann  or  privation^  of  mocking  and 
fH'raecution  even  unto  death,  which  may  seem  at  first  sufficient  to 
accoont  for  this ;  but  this  is  not  all ;  this  is  not  the  real  foundation  of 
the  gbx>my  f»n.>spect  of  the  world  depicte<l  in  the  Gos|>eh  but  sin,  and 
the  knowl^ge  and  consciousness  of  sin.  If  sin  has  brought  death  into 
the  world,  and  the  curse  of  sin  has  made  the  world  miserable,  it  is  the 
amsciousness  of  this  sin  that  has  male  men  sensible  of  their  miser}*,  and 
m»)6t  anxiofis  for  the  means  of  esca|>e  from  it,  and  from  its  curse.  Xo 
man  is  sensible  of  this  a<  the  Christian ;  no  man  feels  so  much  the 
horror  and  the  misery;  but  to  him  this  knowledge  brings  with  it  the 
hoj>e  and  anticipation  of  escape.  *  *  *  ♦  Xhe  fixed  |>ersuasion  of 

the  heathen  was  that  the  w’orhl  was  bad — that  it  had  once  been  better, 
but  could  oidy  l»ecome  worse.  Hints  might  be  obscurely  given,  or 
fondly  imagine<l,  of  a  <*oming  Ruler,  a  divine  Conqueror,  a  mysterious 
Revealer  of  fiod’s  will  and  nature;  but  f)f  a  Sanctifier  and  Redeemer, 
of  a  Conqueror  of  sin,  an  Assuager  of  j»ain,  of  an  Averter  of  the  evil 
which  U  l»oni  withiu  its  or  gathers  round  us,  and  clings  to  us  always 
fnuii  the  cralle  to  the  grave,  and  jK»isons  life,  and  blasts  pleasure,  and 
mortifies  pride,  and  corrupts  love,  and  makes  everytliing  desireil  and 
hoj»**<l  for  tuni  out  other  than  what  we  ha<l  desired  and  ho}K.*d — of 
an  Averter  of  this  eternal  imriKslicabb*  evil  the  heathen  had  no  con¬ 
ception,  no  antici[)ation  at  all. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  sadness  which  jx?rvades  the  atmosphere,  so  to 
>ay,  of  the  New  Testament ;  det*{>er  sadness,  deej)er  because  unrelieved 
by  the  revelation  of  a  greater  glailness,  |K?rvades  not  less  completely  the 
atinosphe."e  of  secular  history  under  the  sway  of  declining  heathenism : 
dcep<‘r  Ixcause  of  the  contra>t  of  the  inner  spirit  of  heathen  society,  and 
the  gaudy  colours  in  which  society  invested  itself,  with  the  blaring  noise 


<*f  the  tnimj»cts  and  the  cymbals  with  which  it  sought  to  tlrowii  its  ac¬ 
cusing  cons4dence.  St.  Paul  is  sad;  St.  John  is  jK'iisivc; — but  the 
(  hristian  St.  Paul  is  not  so  sad  as  the  jdiilosophcr  Seneca ;  the  Chris- 
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tiaii  St.  John  is  not  so  pensive  as  the  philosopher  Aurelius.  For  thi; 
sadness  there  was  no  relief  in  the  creed  of  the  old  mythology,  there  was 
no  relief  in  the  creed  of  the  |»olitical  religion.  Xor  was  there  anv  re¬ 
lief  in  the  as|)ect  of  the  times,  notwithstanding  the  show  of  splendour 
which  adome<l  it,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  position  to  which  mankind 
might  seem  to  have  attained. 


Morwver,  a  destructive  shipwreck  of  society  seemed  to  be  im- 
IK-ndin^;  society  seemed  foundering;  then  came  down  the 
total  eclipse'  of  faith  ujwn  the  heathen.  In  the  panic  of  society 
efforts  Me^  made  to  avert  spiritual  ruin.  Tlie  heathen  man  fle^ 
to  his  revieed^  divinations  and  oracles ;  he  had  his  conjurors  and 
skillul  as  ours  are,  and  the  spiritualism  of  ancient  Home 
was  not  unlike  some  of  our  modem  quackeries ;  and  then,  in  this 
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juncture,  the  persecuted  Christian  became  a  man  of  |>ower;  he 
had  communion  with  God  in  prayer,  he  was  able  to  s|)eak  of  the 
jx'rsonality  of  God,  fur  he  was  able  to  point  to  the  Incaniation, 
without  which  the  personality  of  God  must  always  be  a  mvth. 
Meantime,  scepticism,  pantheism,  and  superstition,  with  all  tlieir 
sophistries,  ran  side  by  side,  as  they  do  with  us ;  and  ahead  of 
these  ran  the  Christian  teacher,  and  his  “  wonl  had  free  course, 
“  ran,  and  was  gloritied/’  For  pantheism,  sujH'rstition,  and 
scepticism,  while  they  were  still  the  possessions  of  certain  more 
favoureil  and  thoughtful  intelligences,  ceased  to  be  j)owers. 
Christian  truth,  from  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  became  the 
i  great  tree,  with  heavenly  thoughts,  like  birds  of  promise,  sing- 
[  ing  in  the  branches  of  it.  We  only  notice  Mr.  Meri vale's  book, 
or  we  might  devote  many  pages  to  the  review*  and  analyis  of 
this  profoundly  interesting  story.  As  it  is,  we  think  no 
thoughtful  mind  can  peruse  this  volume  without  feeling  how*  like, 
in  many  aspects  of  it,  that  ancient  empire  of  thought  was  to  ours; 
and  how,  in  the  problem  of  conversion  with  us,  the  same  forces 
of  faith  and  love,  omiii|X)tent  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Christians, 
will  prove,  over  the  like  characters,  omnii)otent  in  ours.  This 
volume  is  a  book  to  brace  a  man's  ’  faith,  and  stimulate  his 
Christian  effort  and  hoj>e. 


VII. 

LORD  DERBY'S  -  HOMER."* 


Al^’E  can  safely  aw*ard  to  Lord  Derby  praise  and  gratitude  on 
'  ^  one  score  ;  he  has  renew  ed  for  us  the  impressions  of 

“  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle” 


more  vividly  than  they  have  been  produced  within  us  for  the 
last  twentv  vears.  The  wear  and  w*orrv  of  life  carr\"  the 
actors  aw*ay  from  the  grand  but  yet  mimetic  battles  of  the 
IlxadHy  but  the  reception  of  these  magnificent  volumes  has  given 
to  us  a  pleasure  of  an  extraordinary"  kind,  and  w*e  can  have  no 
doubt  in  expressing  our  opinion — an  opinion  we  are  glad  to 
find  in  harmony  w*ith  higher  and  more  competent  critics  than 
ourselves — that  in  this  version  we  have  the  truest,  and,  on  tlie 
whole,  most  majestic,  and,  certainly,  most  delightfully  readable 
rendering  of  this  marvellous  production  of  the  ancient  w  orld,  in 


*  The  Iliad  of  Homer  rendered  into  English  Blank  Veree.  By  Edward 
Earl  of  Derby.  In  Two  Volumes.  John  Murray. 
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the  English  language.  We  express  this  opinion  from  a  toler 
ably  complete  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  versions  of 
glorious  old  ballad-chanting  Chapman,  and  Pope,  and  Co^vper, 
incomparably  the  greatest  of  those  who  have  rendered  the  whole 
of  the  Iliad  into  English  verse.  Readers  who  love  to  retain 
the  varied  illustrations  of  the  power  and  elasticity  of  our 
language,  or  to  compare  the  various  measures  of  success  with 
which  the  different  masters  have  rendered  the  fire  and  anima¬ 
tion,  the  pathos,  nerve,  and  rapid,  sunlike  painting  of  the  old 
poet,  will  always  desire  to  retain  these  various  translators  on 
their  shelves.  But  we  believe  it  will  be  found  most  true  that 
Ijord  Derby  has  succeeded,  although  not  imderstood  to  be  a  poet 
himself,  in  producing  that  translation  which  will  be  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  English  readers  in  general.  He,  without  being  so 
exactly  literal  as  Cowper  usually  is,  is  yet  most  literal  in  his 
renderings,  while,  we  suppose,  for  continued  reading,  his  blank- 
verse  will  bear  away  the  palm  of  pleasure  from  each  of  his  three 
great  predecessors.  All  readers  must  have  felt  that  the  grand 
lyrics  of  Chapman,  and  the  more  stately  verses  of  Pope,  become 
monotonous  when  used  fop  any  great  length  of  time.  In  the  ver¬ 
sion  before  us,  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  a  new  poem, 
and  the  freshness  of  interest  flows  unabated  and  unwearied  to  the 
close.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  enter  at  this  time  into  the  severely 
contested  question  of  the  best  vehicle  of  verse  for  the  translation 
of  Ilomer.  Lord  Derbv  has  chosen  blank- verse ;  he  chooses  also 
to  denoimce  the  **  so  called  English  hexameter,^’  as  a  pestilent 
heresy.  Yet,  we  venture  to  think,  the  specimens  Mr.  Wright 
has  published  of  Dr.  Hawtrey’s  attempts,  deserve  a  more  re¬ 
spectful  notice.  We  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  Lord  Derby 
is  very  courteous  in  his  acknowledgment  of  other  efforts ;  he 
disclaims  comparison  and  competitorship  with  the  polished 
brilliancy  of  Pope ;  in  fact,  the  comparison  cannot  very  well  be 
sustainea  here,  the  two  translations  are  of  altogether  a  different 
order.  Gruff  old  Bentley  was  unjust  to  Pope  when  he  said, 
“  ^Ir.  Pope,  you  have  produced  a  very  pretty  book,  but  it  is  not 
“  the  Iliad**  Pope’s  translation  is  far  more,  and  higher,  than  a 
very  pretty  book  ;  it  clashes  its  cymbals  of  verse,  and  flows 
along,  a  stream  of  music,  in  its  own  clarion-like  and  resounding 
way.  But  Pope  knew’  nothing  of  nature,  none  of  his  other 
poems  reveal  any  knowledge  of  nature,  and,  in  fact,  he  took 
Homer’s  sun-paintings  and  sun-sculptures,  and  sat  down  to 
copy  and  to  colour  tliein  ;  he  did  this  in  his  own  bright,  sharp, 
glancing  verso,  and  this  he  called  Tito,  Iliad.  Such,  in  fact, 
has  Ikk'ii  the  opinion  ot  the  most  competent  critics  ever  since. 
But  Cowrper  is  a  translator  in  Lord  Derby’s  own  fleld,  and  his 
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immodiato  predecessor ;  hia  translation  is  in  blank- verse,  too. 
He  was  a  great  poet,  yet  his  Homer  reads  heavily,  compared 
with  the  swift  and  varied  beauty  of  his  poems.  Wo  never  cease 
to  regret  the  moment  that  gave  to  Cowper  the  determination 
to  translate  Homer  ;  had  he  only  rendered  Dante  into  English, 
how  much  more  congenial,  one  thinks,  the  task  would  have  been 
— how  much  more  successful  the  result!  Yet,  in  fact,  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Cowper's  principally  fails  in  that  it  is  too  good ;  say, 
rather,  too  simply  literal.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  mind  so 
capable  of  giving  the  artist- atmosphere  to  the  conceptions  of 
genius,  should  not  have  felt  the  necessity,  in  an  English 
translation,  of  giving  to  the  ancient  Greek  the  softening  power 
of  the  English  mind,  as,  indeed,  the  only  means  of  making  tho 
translation  truly  literal  and  real ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  translated  beneath  the  immediate  influence  of  Pope’s  version, 
and  that  its  frequent  paraphrases  commanded  him  to  a  more 
strict  and  literal  rendering. 

But  can  one  rhythm  render  Homer  ?  Are  there  not  a  variety 
and  flexibility,  in  that  old  Greek  metre,  which  modify  tho  effects 
of  the  various  actions  and  scenes  ?  Is  it  possible,  either  in  the 
metre  of  Chapman,  Pope,  Cowper,  or  Derby — for  really  tho  last 
two  versions  are,  upon  our  own  mind,  equal  to  tho  effects  of  two 
forms  of  verse — to  give  the  variety  of  the  Iliad  ?  Lord  Derby 
has  caught  the  clang,  the  ringing  chivalry,  and  trumpet-metre 
better  than  it  has  been  rendered  before  ;  this  is  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  him  who  has  been  said,  in  his  place  as  statesman, 
“  to  shine  the  haughty  Ilupert  of  debate,”  and  those  passages  of 
the  Iliad  are  by  him  best  rendered  which  convey  such  impres¬ 
sions.  In  the  death  of  Hector,  for  instance,  he  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  haughty  cruelty  of  Achilles : 

Knee  me  no  knees,  vile  hound !  nor  prate  to  me 

Of  parents ! 

Cowper’s  translation,  in  its  literalness,  lacks  all  the  literalness — 
“  Dog,  neither  knees  nor  parents  name  to  me.” 

Innumerable  passages  may  be  cited  of  the  grandeur  and 
strength  of  that  old  chivalrous  animalism  which  burned  along 
those  pages,  and  which  especially  blazed  through  the  breast  of 
Achilles.  He  is  especially  fitted  to  render  the  wrath  of  Achilles. 
But  there  is  pathos  most  subdued  and  gentle.  Homer  never 
describes,  in  our  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  he  touches  with  his 
finger,  and  the  whole  scene  starts,  by  a  word,  into  a  vision.  To 
convey  this,  sometimes  a  very  gentle,  but  not  the  less 
powerful,  flexibility  of  metre  is  required.  How  even  English 
blank-verse  might  be  made  to  convey  all,  for  the  most  perfect 
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rendering  nf  Homer,  Tennyson  has  shown  in  his  well-kiiowi;! 
iVagmenrof  translation  of  one  of  the  best  known  scenes  in  tht^ 
J/iad.  The  passage,  perhaps,  submitted  to  the  greatest  varictyH 
of  tests,  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  even  intense  regret,  that  weB® 
are  not  likely  to  receive  an  I/iad  from  him,  unless  the  'V’igoui^B 
and  labour  of  Lord  Derby,  with  no  especial  motive  beyond  hu|® 
own  natural  enjoyment  and  solacenient  with  such  pleasures, 
should  infuse  into  "the  spirit  of  the  somewhat  easy  and  dreuni-^3 
lul  Laureate,  an  ambition  to  become,  what  we  think  ho  pos  g}! 
sesses  jH)wcr  to  become,  the  Homer  ot  the  English.  IL^^ 
r/t/sses  and  (F.none,  and  other  pieces  conveying  the  same  lH)wcr^P 
of  moulding  blank  verse  to  his  will,  show  to  us  sufiiciently  tli(®J 
spirit  in  which  such  a  translation  would  be  achieved,  and  how®  * 
entirely  it  would  render  the  idyllic  and  the  epic  of  Achilles  au(l,w| 
of  Troy. 

“  It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  happy  isles, 

And  see  the  pjreat  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 

'I'hough  much  is  taken,  much  abides.”  i 

■  N'gi 

But  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  favours  we  have.  The  ^ 
reader  of  Lord  Derby’s  translation  will  soon  perceive  that,  in  p 
the  cast  of  his  metre,  he  lias  been  wonderfully  indebted  to  the  t 
vt^rse  of  Panidiac  Lost,  This  is  perfectly  fair  ;  the  great  spirit 
of  Milton,  the  most  Homeric  of  poets  since  Homer — if  "it  be  not  X 
more  correct  to  speak  of  Homer  as  the  most  ^liltonic  of  poets 
before  Milton — was  unable  to  free  itself  from  the  magnificent  and M., 
golden  shackles  of  its  predecessor.  In  I^ord  Derby’s  translation,*! 
two  things  will  strike  readers;  they  have  impressed  us  re-^| 
markably,  and  we  have  been  proportionately  surprised  that  noH 
reference  has  been  made  to  them  by  other  critics.  The  reader* 
will  perceive  more  clearly  than  from  the  notes  of  either  Bentley* 
or  Newton,  or  others,  how  much  Milton  was  indebted  to  Homer  H 
— indebted  as  great  and  royal  spirits  may  be  indebted  to  each^l 
other;  but  the  second  thing  which  will  strike  the  reader  is  the* 
great  and  noble  manner  in  which  Lord  Derby  has  taken  of  the^| 
things  of  ^lilton,  and  rendered  them  back  to  Homer  as  vehicles 
for  his  expression  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  what  spirit  pre* 
sided  over  these  verses  : —  * 

Alone  Ulysses  stood  ;  of  all  the  Greeks  * 

Not  one  beside  him;  all  were  panic-struck: 

I  hen  with  his  spirit,  perturb’d,  he  commun’d  thus  : 

“  Me  misenthh  /  wtdeh  way  shall  I  choose  ?  ■ 

(ireat  were  the  mischief,  should  I  tly,  and  so  H 

Increase  the  people’s  terror;  yet  ’twerc  worse  H 

Here  to  be  caught  alone;  and  Saturn’s  son  I 

With  panic  fe^r  the  other  Greeks  hath  fill’d.  ■ 
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Yet  why,  my  soul,  admit  such  thoughts  as  these? 

I  know  that  cowards  from  the  battle  tly  ; 

But  he  who  boasts  a  warrior’s  name,  must  learn, 

Wounded  or  wounding,  firmly  still  to  stand.” 

Again,  the  reader  will  recognize  in  the  speech  ot‘ Juno  in  Council 
the  very  spirit,  and  almost  the  frame  of  expression,  in  some 
words  the  perfect  frame  of  exjiression,  attributed  to  Belial  in 
the  Council  of  randemonium.  Juno  thus  : — 

Fools  are  we  all,  who  inadh/  strive  with  JorCy 
Or  hope^  hy  access  to  his  throne^  to  stray, 
liy  word  or  deed,  his  ctmrse  ;  from  alt  apart, 

He  all  our  counsels  heeds  not,  hut  derides  ; 

And  boasts  o’er  all  th’  immortal  Gods  to  reign 
In  unapproach’d  pre-eminence  of  pow’r. 

Prepare  then  each  his  sev’ral  woe  to  bear ; 

On  Mars  e’en  now,  methinks,  the  blow  hath  fall’n ; 

Since  in  the  fight,  the  man  he  loves  the  best. 

And  boasts  his  son,  Ascalaphus,  is  slain.” 


The  same  remark  applies  to  the  translation  of  the  Homeric 
imagery  ;  that  distinct  and  minute  photograjJiic  power  by  which 
Milton  gave,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  a  succession  of  pictures  w  hich, 
essential  to  the  grandeur  of  the  poem,  might  yet  be  separated 
from  it,  and  hung  up  as  a  gallery  of  paintings,  shines  w  ith  a 
wonderful  felicity  in  the  vehicle  adopted  by  liord  Derby.  We 
will  present  our  readers  wdth  a  few^  of  these  pictures.  Imagery  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  manage,  either  in  original  composition  or 
translation.  Ilomer  never  becomes  frigid ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  w  ithout  endangering  the  w^armth  of  emotion  ;  this 
will  always  be  the  case  when  the  image  calls  the  eye  so  long 
away  to  itself  as  to  produce  forgetfulness  of  the  emotion  whieb 
first  produced  the  sensuous  im2)ression.  The  following,  of  the 
mustering  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  second  book,  is,  2)erhaps,  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  use  of  imagery  carried  by  the  mightiest  master  to 
its  extremest  point  of  danger. 


As  when  a  wasting  fire,  on  mountain  tops. 

Seizes  the  blazing  w  oods,  afar  is  seen 

The  glaring  light;  so,  as  they  mov’d,  to  Heavhi 

Flash’d  the  bright  glitter  of  their  burnish’d  arms. 

As  when  a  iium’rous  flock  of  birds,  or  geese. 

Or  cranes,  or  long-neck’d  swans,  on  Asian  mead. 
Beside  Cayster’s  stream,  now  here,  now  there. 
Disporting,  ply  their  wings  ;  then  settle  down 
With  clam’rous  noise,  that  all  the  mead  resounds ; 

So  to  Scamander’s  plain,  from  tents  and  ships. 

Pour’d  forth  the  countless  tribes  ;  the  firm  earth  groan 
Beneath  the  tramp  of  steeds  and  armed  men. 

Upon  Senmander’s  flowery  mead  they  stood, 
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Ihiinimbcr’d  as  the  vernal  leaves  and  flow’rs. 

Or  as  the  multitudinous  swarms  of  flies, 

That  round  the  cattle-sheds  in  spring-tide  pour, 

While  the  warm  milk  is  frothing  in  the  pail.; 

So  numberless  upon  the  plain,  arrayM 

For  Troy’s  destruction,  stood  the  long-hair’d  Greeks. 

And  as  experienc’d  goat-herds,  when  their  flocks 

Are  mingled  in  the  pasture,  portion  out 

Their  sev’ral  charges,  so  the  chiefs  array’d 

'fheir  squadrons  for  the  fight ;  while  in  the  midst 

The  mighty  monarch  Agamemnon  mov’d  : 

His  eye,  and  lofty  brow,  the  counterpart 
Of  Jove,  the  Lord  of  thunder;  in  his  girth 
Another  Mars,  with  Neptune’s  ample  chest. 

As  ’mid  the  thronging  heifers  in  a  herd 
Stands,  proudly  eminent,  the  lordly  bull; 

So,  by  Jove’s  will,  stood  eminent  that  day, 

'Mid  many  heroes,  Atreus’  godlike  son. 

Still  more  Miltonic  in  rendering  are  such  passages 
following : — 

TIIK  DETKUMINATION  OF  THE  GREEKS  TO  WAR. 

•  •  And  from  th’  applauding  ranks  of  Greece 
Uoso  a  loud  sound,  as  when  the  ocean  wave, 

Driv’n  by  the  south  wind  on  some  lofty  beach, 

I  Dashes  against  a  prominent  crag,  expos’d 
j  To  blasts  from  ev’ry  storm  that  roars  around. 

Uprising  then,  and  through  the  camp  dispers’d 
They  took  their  sev’ral  ways,  and  by  their  tents 
The  fires  they  lighted,  and  the  meal  prepar’d ; 

And  each  to  some  one  of  th’  immortal  Gods 
His  olVring  made,  that  in  the  coming  fight 
He  might  escape  the  bitter  doom  of  death. 

AGAMEMNON  AND  THE  A J ACES. 

•  •  And  Agamemnon  went  his  way 
Uejoicing ;  through  the  crowd  he  pass’d,  and  came 
Where  stood  th’  Ajaces;  them,  in  act  to  arm, 

Amid  a  chad  of  infantry  he  foand  ; 

And  as  a  yoat-herd  from  his  watch-tow'r  Cray 
lieholds  a  chad  adranciny  der  the  sea, 
liy  Zt'phyrs  breath  impelt d  ;  as  from  afar 
He  gazes,  black  as  pitch,  it  sweeps  along 
O’er  the  dark  ocean’s  face,  and  with  it  brings 
A  hurricane  of  rain  ;  he,  shudd’ring,  sees. 

And  drives  his  flock  beneath  the  shelt’ring  cave ; 

So  thick  and  dark,  about  th’  Ajaces  stirr’d, 

Impatient  for  the  war,  the  stalwart  youths. 

Black  masses,  bristling  close  with  spear  and  shield. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  GREECE  AND  TROY. 

As  by  the  west  tetnd  dnv'n,  the  ocean  waves 
Dash  forward  on  the  far~resoanding  shore. 

Wave  apon  wave  ;  first  carls  the  raffied  sea 


Dpscription — A  Snow  Stonn, 

With  u'hifuiuii  crests ;  anon  with  thund'rinfj  roar 
It  breaks  upon  the  beach  ^  and  from  the  era(js 
IteeoUimj  Jlimjs  in  (jiant  enrres  its  head 
AUfty  and  tosses  hn/h  the  tciid  sea-sprai/ : 

Column  on  column,  so  the  hosts  of  Greece 
Pour’d  ceaseless,  to  the  war ;  to  each  the  chiefs 
'flieir  orders  gave  ;  the  rest  in  silence  mov’d  : 

Nor  would  ye  deem  that  such  a  mighty  mass, 

So  passing,  could  restrain  their  tongueS;  in  awe 
Of  their  great  captains ;  far  around  them  Hash’d 
The  glitt’ring  armour  they  were  girt  withal. 

On  th’  other  hand,  the  'TroJanSf  as  the  Jioeks 
That  in  the  court-yard  of  some  wealthy  Ijord 
In  countless  numbers  standout  milkiny-time, 

Incessant  bleatiny^  as  their  lambs  they  hear  ; 

So  rose  their  minyled  clamours  throuyh  the  camp  ; 

For  not  one  language  nor  one  speech  was  there. 

Hut  many  nations  call’d  from  distant  lands  : 

These  Mars  inspir’d,  and  those  the  blue-eyed  Maid ; 

And  Fear,  and  Flight,  and  Discord  unappeas’d, 

Of  blood-stain’d  Mars  the  sister  and  the  friend; 

With  humble  crest  at  first,  anon  her  head. 

While  yet  she  treads  the  earth,  atfronts  the  skies. 

The  gage  of  battle  in  the  midst  she  threw. 

Strode  through  the  crowd,  and  woe  to  mortals  wrought. 
When  to  the  midst  they  came,  together  rush’d 
Bucklers  and  lances,  and  the  furious  might 
Of  mail-clad  warriors ;  bossy  shield  on  slueld 
Clatter’d  in  conflict;  loud  the  clamour  rose. 

Then  rose,  too,  mingled  shouts  and  groans  of  men 
Slaying  and  slain;  the  earth  ran  red  with  blood. 

As  tchen,  descendiny  from  the  mountain's  broWy 
Two  wintry  tor rentsy  from  their  copious  source 
Pour  downward  to  the  narrow  passy  where  meet 
Their  minyled  waters  in  some  deep  ravine.y 
Their  wciyht  of  food  ;  on  the  far  mountain  s  side 
The  shepherd  hears  the  roar ;  so  loud  arose 
The  shouts  and  yells  of  those  comminyliny  hosts. 

A  SNOW’  STORM. 

Thus  tlicy,  with  cheering  words,  sustain’d  the  war : 
Thick  as  the  snow-jiakes  on  a  wintry  day. 

When  Jove,  the  Lord  of  counsel,  down  on  men 
His  snowstorm  sends,  and  manifests  his  pow'r : 

Hush'd  are  the  tcinds  ;  the  flakes  continuous  fall ^ 

That  the  hiyh  mountain  tops,  and Juttiny  crays. 

And  I (tt US-covered  meads  are  buried  deep. 

And  man's  productive  lubours  of  the  field 
On  hoary  Ocean's  beach  and  bays  they  lie, 

Th*  approaching  waves  their  bound ;  o'er  all  beside 
Is  spread  by  Jove  the  heavy  veil  of  snow. 

So  thickly  flew  the  stones  from  either  side. 

By  Greeks  on  Trojans  hurl'd,  by  these  on  Greeks  ; 

And  clatter’d  loud  through  all  its  length  the  wall. 
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As  by  the  bolt  of  Heav’ii 
Uprooted,  prostrate  lies  som^  forest  oak ;  ^ 

The  sulphurous  vapour  taints  the  air;  appall’d, 

Bereft  of  strength,  the  near  beholder  stands. 

And  awestruck  hears  the  thunder-peal  of  Jove; 

So  in  the  dust  the  might  of  Hector  lay  : 

Dropp’d  from  his  hand  the  spear;  the  shield  and  helm 
Fell  with  him ;  loud  his  polish’d  armour  rang. 

ACHILLES  ARMING  AND  ARMED. 

So  thick,  outpouring  from  the  ships,  the  stream 
Of  helmets  polish’d  bright,  and  bossy  shields. 

And  breastplates  firmly  brac’d,  and  ashen  spears  : 

'fheir  brightness  Hash’d  to  Heav’n;  and  laugh’d  the  Earth 
Beneath  the  brazen  glare ;  loud  rang  the  tramp 
Of  armed  men  :  Aehilles  in  the  midst, 

The  godlike  chief,  in  dazzling  arms  array’d. 

His  teeth  were  gnashing  audibly;  his  eye 
Blaz’d  with  the  light  of  fire ;  but  in  his  heart 
Was  grief  unbearable  ;  with  furious  wrath 
He  burn'd  against  the  Trojans,  as  he  donn’d 
'I'he  heav’nly  gifts,  the  work  of  Vulcan’s  hand. 

First  on  his  legs  the  well-wrought  greaves  he  fix’d. 
Fasten’d  with  silver  clasps;  his  breastplate  next 
Around  his  chest ;  and  o’er  his  shoulders  flung 
His  silver-studded  sword,  with  blade  of  brass; 

Then  took  his  vast  and  iceighty  shield,  tvhence  yleam\J 
A  light  refalgent  as  the  fall-orh'd  moon  ; 

Or  as  to  seamen  o'er  the  tcave  is  borne 

The  watchjire's  li(/ht,  which,  high  among  the  hills, 

Some  shepherd  kindles  in  his  lonely  fold: 

As  they,  reluctant,  by  the  stormy  tvinds, 

Far  from  their  friends  are  o'er  the  waters  drir'n  ; 

So  from  Achilles’  shield,  bright,  richly  wrought, 

'fhe  light  was  thrown,  'fhe  weighty  helm  he  rais’d. 

And  plac’d  it  on  his  head  ;  the  plumed  helm 
Shone  like  a  star ;  and  wav’d  the  hairs  of  gold. 

Thick-set  by  Vulcan  in  the  gleaming  crest. 

Then  all  the  arms  Achilles  prov’d,  to  know’ 

If  well  they  fitted  to  his  graceful  limbs  : 

Like  wings,  they  seem’d  to  lift  him  from  the  ground. 
Last,  from  its  case  he  drew  his  father’s  spear, 

pond’rous,  tough ;  not  one  of  all  the  Greeks, 
None,  save  Achilles’  self,  could  poise  that  spear; 

The  far-fam’d  Pelian  ash. 


These  are  illustrations  w’hicli  are  at  once  the  revelation  and 
the  hiding  of  power.  To  linger  at  length  upon  the  attributes  of 
a  translation  of  Homer,  in  any  measure  conveying  faithfully  the 
mind  of  the  original,  is  vain  work.  Homer  is  like  Shakspeare 
—everything  is  in  ^  him  ;  he  is  munificent  in  every  variety  of 
power.  AV e  have  just  touched  upon  one  manifestation — that 
from  which  all  succeeding  poets  and  dramatists  have  borrow’cd 
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jso  largely — liU  illusions;  by  wliicli,  in  a  line,  and  sometimes  in 
la  word,  he  conveys  the  power  and  tenderness  ot‘  a  whole  scene. 
.To  him,  how  much  we  have  been  indebted  for  the  rosy-fingered 
'morn;  the  cloud-compelling  Jupiter;  Neptune,  the  stiller  of 
itlie  waves  ;  Aurora  rising  from  her  crocus-bed  ;  tlie  black  keel 
[driving  tlirougli  the  lashing  sea;  the  sliout  of  tlie  far-off  sea. 

I  Homer  was  a  wonderful  observer  of  nature;  lie  was  eiiually  at 
'  home  in  the  cookery  of  the  camp  and  in  the  forging  of  warriors’ 

I  arms  by  Vulcan,  god  of  blacksmiths.  We  wish  we  could  <lare 
to  quote  Lord  Derby’s  version  of  the  fashioning  of  Achilles’ 
shield ;  but  it  is  far  too  long,  excepting  for  the  first  clatter  of 
the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  and  the  prelusive  roar  of  forge  and 
bellows,  which  we  give  : — 

He  left  her  thus,  and  to  his  forixo  return’d; 

The  bellows  then  directing  to  the  lire, 

lie  bade  them  work  ;  through  twenty  pipes  at  once 

Forthwith  they  pour’d  their  diverse-temper’d  blasts; 

Now  briskly  seconding  his  eager  haste, 

Now  at  his  will,  and  as  the  work  recpiir’d. 

'rhe  stubborn  brass,  and  tin,  and  precioiis  gold. 

And  silver,  first  he  melted  in  the  lire  ; 

Then  on  its  stand  his  weighty  anvil  phur’d; 

And  with  one  hand  the  hammer’s  pond’ runs  weight 
lie  wielded,  while  the  other  grasp’d  tlie  tongs. 

And  first  a  shield  he  fashion’d,  vast  and  strong. 

With  rich  adornment ;  circled  with  a  rim, 

Threefold,  bright-gleaming,  whence  a  silver  belt 
Depended;  of  five  folds  the  shield  was  form’d  ; 

And  on  its  surl’ace  many  a  rare  design 
Of  curious  art  his  practis’d  skill  had  wrought. 

If  Ilomcr  could  fashion  war-like  arms,  who  more  at  homo 
tliaii  he  in  fitting  tlicm  on  war-like  limbs?  And  what  a  savage 
animalism  of  painting  in  those  frequent  bursts  of  fiery  wn’afh,  in 
whicli  he  describes  his  heroes  as  they  deal  death  about  tlieni 
with  their  spears ! — 

Meriones  by  speed  of  foot  o’ertook, 

And,  as  his  car  he  mounted,  Acamas 

Through  the  right  shoulder  pierc’d ;  down  from  the  car 

He  fell;  the  shades  of  death  his  eyes  o’erspread. 

Full  on  the  mouth  of  Fn/mus  irus  thrust 
The  weapon  of  Idomene us  ;  ripht  throuphy 
The  white  hones  crashim/y  ptfss'd  the  brazen  spear 
Ifelow  the  brain  ;  his  teeth  were  shatter'd  all ; 

With  blood,  which  with  convulsive  sobs  he  blew 
From  mouth  and  nostril,  both  his  eyes  w'ere  fill’d  ; 

And  death’s  dark  cloud  encompass’d  him  around. 

Thus  slew  the  Grecian  leaders  each  his  man. 

Is  this  all?  No.  Wliat  a  tender  and  reverent  liumanitv 
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rises  tliroiigli  *^11  tlicso  mnrvcllous  old  pages  pictures,  also,  of 
tlic  religion  of  that  old  world  !  What  a  high,  moral  purpose 
too,  let  us  say  it,  presides  over  all;  the  ‘‘godlike  Paris'' 
made  so  as  to  "meet  our  scorn ;  ^^le  seducer  he,  and  not  unlike 
that  other  of  later  times,  painted  by  Wordsworth, 

“The  youth  from  Georgia’s  shore,” 

who  seems  to  have  derived  an  indi^dduality  in  the  poet’s  mind 
from  the  ancient  sinner, — 

“  The  panther  of  the  wilderness 
Was  not  so  fair  as  he ;  ’* 

and  Paris  first  appears  before  us  wrapped  in  his  panther  skin 
Our  readers,  w'e  may  suppose,  ’would  be  especially  interested  in 
tracing  and  deriving  some  light  from  the  religious  ideas  of 
Homer.  liight  has  come  to  our  world,  we  believe,  Homer  never 
never  had,  but  there  are  many  passages  showing  the  religion 
w  hich  lived — and  surely  not  ’svithout  a  Divine  kindling — in  the 
conscience  of  the  old  w’orld.  That  well-known,  solemn  passage 
on  prayer,  for  instance  : — 

But  thou,  Achilles,  curb  thy  noble  rage ; 

A  heart  implacable  beseems  thee  not. 

The  Gods  themselves,  in  virtue,  honour,  strength, 

Excelling  thee,  may  yet  be  mollified ; 

For  they,  when  mortals  have  trangress’d  or  fail’d 
To  do  aright,  by  sacrifice  and  pray’r, 
labations  and  burnt-off’rings,  may  be  sooth’d. 

Pmif'rs  ore  the  doof/hfers  of  immortal  Jore  ; 

But  halti  ami  tcriakledf  ami  of  feeble  si(/ht, 

Thetj  j)l(ul  in  Ate's  track;  while  Ate^  strom/ 

Ami  swift  of  foot  ^  outstrips  their  Imjtjard  pacCy 
And  dealimj  woe  to  o'er  all  the  earth 
Before  them  flics  :  thei/yfollowiuffy  heal  her  wounds. 

Him  who  With  honour  welcomes  their  opproachy 
■Ihet/  ijreatlp  anl,  and  hear  him  when  he  jirai/s; 

But  who  rejects,  and  sternly  casts  them  olf‘ 

J  o  Saturn  s  son  they  go,  and  make  their  pray’r 
ihat  Ate  lollow  him  and  claim  her  dues. 

o  have  thus  attempted  to  convey  some  idea  to  our  readers’ 
ininds  of  what,  on  the  wdiole,  w'c  believe  to  be  the  noblest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Homer  given  to  us  yet.  So  long  as  Lord  Derby’s 
tian.slation  shall  only  be  published  in  the  handsome,  library 
lonn  in  which  it  yo'vt'  makes  its  appearance,  its  popularity  must 
lH'comparati\ely’  limited;  butw’e  trust  that  the  large  measure  of 
praise  conceded  to  it,  on  all  hands,  wdllbe  regarded  as  a  demand  for 
Its  i>ublication  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  accessible  to  limited 
libraries.  Diftenng  so  entirely  and  widely  as  we,  of  course,  do 
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from  liis  Lordship,  in  those  matters  upon  wliich  he  usually  speaks 
to  the  country,  we  are  the  more  free  to  give,  with  all  becoming 
modesty,  this  expression  of  our  great  admiration,  not  only  of  the 
refined  taste  whicli  has  chosen  for  recreation  a  task  so  worthy  of 
tlie  English  gentleman  and  scholar,  but  also  of  the  mind  which 
has  found  itself  equal  to  the  rendering,  so  happily  and  admirably, 
words  which  all  men  of  culture  desire  to  have  faithfully  reported 
to  them ;  which  comparatively  few  have  the  needful  time  and 
leisure  to  read  for  themselves  in  the  great  original,  but  of  which 
none  can  be  said  to  be  ignorant  who  are  acquainted  with  any 
tolerable  translation  ;  and  which,  in  the  translation  before  us, 
have  attained  the  happiest  English  form  we  believe  wo  can,  for 
some  time,  expect  them  to  wear.  We  shall  probably  return  to 
this  subject  in  a  more  close  and  critical  comparison  of  this  trans¬ 
lation  with  others. 


VIII. 

OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

ITNTFOR^r  with  the  Indusfrwl  Biography,  published  about 
^  twelve  months  since,  we  have  now  Brindley  and  the  Early 
Engineers,  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Abridged  from  the  Lives  of  the 
Engineers — (John  Murray.) — and  the  story  of  The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  including  a  Memoir  of  his  son  Robert  Stephenson,  By 
Samuel  Smiles,  A  New  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised,  (John 
^lurray.)  The  larger  and  more  costly  volumes,  of  which  these 
are  abridgments,  arc  very  well  knowui  to  readers  to  whom 
high  price  is  not  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  purchase,  or 
voluminousness  in  the  way  of  perusal.  Their  interest,  as  most 
important  chapters  in  the  history  of  human  industry,  is  of  the 
liighest  order.  Dr.  Smiles  has  hit  upon  the  vein  of  industrial 
history,  and  lie  works  it  diligently  and  well.  These  new  edi¬ 
tions  leave  scarcely  anything  to  regret ;  they  arc  beautiful, 
library  books.  The  best  of  the  wood  engravings  of  the  larger 
volumes  are  given  in  these,  and  many  of  them  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  all  are  admirable.  As  stories  of  the 
aclncvements  of  labour,  usually  in  humble  and  very  un- 
propitious  circumstances,  they  arc  most  stimulating.  The 
story,  either  of  Brindley  or  of  George  Stephenson,  should  be,  to 
a  youth,  as  captivating  as  any  story  of  adventure  in  desert  or 
forest,  or  on  the  ocean  ;  while  all  book  clubs  and  libraries,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
valuable  and  interesting,  should  possess  them. 


i-, 
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\\TK  have  lx‘eii  very  macli  interested  with  the  voliuue, 

’  »  BsHfff/s,  Thouijhta  (t)t(l  lie  fleet  10  HHy  and  Let  (era.  11  j  11,^ 
Ileunj  Woodward,  A.M.,  formerly  of  Corpua  Chriati  Colleyr,  () 
ford.  Hector  of  let  hard,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cashel.  With 
Memoir,  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Woodward,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Dover. 
Fifth  Edition,  Enlaryed.  (^lacinillan  &  Co.)  We  feel  some 
shame  in  saying  that,  until  the  publishers  obligingly  forwarded 
us  this  volume  the  otlicr  day,  it  had  not  met  our  eye ;  but  llie 
amiable  and  excellent  man  whose  words  it  embodies,  and 
sketch  of  whom  it  contains,  was  a  t}"pc  of  man  we  do  indeed 
long  to  see  increase ;  quiet,  holy,  most  thoughtful,  truly  eclectic 
penetrative,  and  powerful  in  influence.  AVe  do  earnestly  com 
mend  the  Essays  in  this  volume  to  ministerial  persons,  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  thoughtful  kind  of  discoursing,  of  which,  we  are 
assured,  jK'ople  desire  to  have  more.  For  half  a  century  he 
seems  to  have  held  his  living  of  Fethard.  There  his  life  glided 
on  ])eacefully  and  happily,  lie  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Bishop 
Jebb,  and  Archbishop  Broderick,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
circle  of  which  Alexander  Knox  was  so  distinguished  an  orna 
mi*ut ;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  evangelical  sympathy,  found 
himself  on  terms  of  holy  communion  with  AA^atts  and  Doddridge 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Fenelon  and  De  Sales  on  the  other;  and 
we,  with  becoming  modesty,  wish  to  express  ourselves  as  being 
lumouri'd  in  feeling  that  we  are  on  terms  of  communion  with 
liim,  and  hope,  often,  to  find  some  of  these  peaceful,  helpful  essays 
eflicient  to  allay’  the  turbulence  of  more  showy’  and  noisy'  think 
ing  and  talking. 

COAIE  TIAIE  since,  we  devoted  considerable  space  to  Th 
^  ’  History  of  the  lieligious  Morement  called  l\Iethodis}n.  Bn 
Dr.  Abel  Sferens.  AVe  have  before  us  a  new  edition.  The  llistovii 
of  the  lieliijious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  called 
Methodism.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.  lie  vised  and  corrected  by 
the  liev.  William  Willey :  Vols.  I.  II.  (George  AVatson.)  This 
work  is  assuredly’  one  of  the  most  delightful,  anecdotal  pieces 
of  religious  history  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.  The 
American  Alethodists  are  fond  of  calling  Dr.  Stevens,  the 
“American  Macaulay  ;  ”  this  is  infinite  impertinence.  It  is  reall} 
very’  unjust  to  a  very’  able,  eloquent,  and  well-informed  historian. 
As  a  Church  historian,  he  is  neither  a  Macaulay,  D’Aubigne, 
nor  Milinau,  but  the  story*  he  tells  is  of  a  more  melodramatic 
character  than  those  recited  by’  these  masters  of  the  more 
ancient  periiKls  of  the  Church.  As  a  piece  of  Church  history 
of  recent  times,  we  have  nothing  approaching  to  it.  Personally, 
e  are  at  issue  with  Dr.  Stevens  as  to  his  theory’  of  the  import 
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I  and  iiiclusivcness  of  Methodism  and  tlio  ^fetliodist  moveinenl. 
Ilcforc  ^[ethodisni  arose  in  the  country,  there  was  real,  spiritual 
life,  and  it  flamed  with  mild  brightness  both  in  England  and 
America.  Hut  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  or  the  point :  we 
are  glad  to  see  this  very  interesting  work  becoming  better 
known,  and  multiplying  itself  in  various  editions.  That  before 
us  is  larger  in  type  and  page,  and  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of 
the  principal  captains  of  the  early* ^lethodist  movement. 

I  TPAVAllDS  of  seventeen  hundred  columns,  for  the  pages  are 
^  printed  in  double  columns,  comprehend  A  Ci/clopu'dia  of 
Illnsfrations  of  Mornl  and  Brlif/ioas  Tndlh'<y  (onaUtuaj  of  Dvfini- 
tion>iy  Mcta2)hor}^,  SlmilcSy  Efnblenis^  (\)idrasfs^  Aad/of/ies^ 

St/nonptns,  Anocdotcx,  v^v*.  Bt/licr.  fJoIm  Bate.  (1 1.  J.  Tresidder ). 
We  have  no  doubt  that  such  books  as  these  are  wanted,  and  are 
useful.  Sermons  and  Sundav-school  addresses,  either  from  the 
superintendent’s  desk  or  in  the  class,  without  illustrations,  can 
never  be  worth  much  to  the  greater  number  of  the  hearers.  It 
is  quite  true  that  one  fresh  and  original  illustration,  seen,  felt, 
ami  thought  out  by  the  speaker  himself,  will  be  worth  any 
number  manufactured  for  him.  Yet,  even  these  may  be,  to 
those  who  know  how  to  use  them,  and  appropriate  them,  and 
make  them  truly  their  own,  very  helpful.  The  man  who 
reasons  with  me,  said  John  Wesley,  somewhere — wo  forget 
whore,  and  we  forget  whether  we  are  (pioting  his  language 
(piite  correctly,  but  it  is  near  enough  for  our  purpose — The  man 
who  reasons  with  me  is  like  a  window,  framed,  glazed,  and 
sashed,  through  which  the  light  comes  naturally  ;  but  the  man 
who  gives  me  an  illustration,  is  like  one  who  takes  me  into  a 
dark  room,  or  building,  breaks  a  hole  through  the  walls,  and  lets 
in  a  sudden,  unexpected  light.  ^Ir.  Hate’s  book  shows  great 
vigilance  ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  accumulation  of  many  years.  It 
is  a  cheap  volume,  and  no  one  wishing  to  be  an  instructor  of 
others,  and  possessing  it,  can  find  it  other  than  useful.  Y  e 
hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  other  editions;  in  that  case  it  is 
capable  of  much  improvement.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Hate  is 
not  acquainted  with  many  of  the  writers  from  whom  he  quotes. 
I  e  see  Spenser  quoted  several  times.  Does  he  know  Spenser’s 
^  great  work  ?  What  a  fertile  field  of  illustration  is  that !  and  of 
M  that  time,  how  many  writers  are  not  quoted  at  all,  in 
|B  whose  pages  are  to  be  ibund  a  variety  of  happy  simile  !  Then, 
H  many  of  the  quotations  are  not  illustrations  ;  they  are  extracts, 
B  elegant  or  forcible,  but  the  thing  wanted  was  an  illustration. 
B  Then,  many  of  the  extracts  are  far  too  lengthy;  for  the  purpose 
B  of  an  illustration  there  should  be  pith  and  point,  that  it  may  stick 
B  like  a  burr.  The  heading  might  have  had  the  illustration  printed 
■ .. 
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with  it.  And  what  is  such  a  book  without  an  index  to  topics, 
and  to  the  page  where  the  extract  from^  a  particular  name 
CHTurs  ?  A  list  of  names  is  given,  but  this  is  not  an  index.  In 
the  index  of  names  we  find  our  own  humble  sign,  but  we  cannot 
find  any  single  word  of  ours  quoted  in  the  book  ;  possibly  others, 
desirous  of  gratifying  themselves  by  a  peep  at  their  performance, 
will  bo  in  the  same  plight.  AVe  must  say  also,  we  think  “B.” 
is  quoted  too  largely,  and  a  little  further  acquaintance  with 
books  would  have  taken  from  those  celebrated  writers  Anon.^' 
and  ‘‘  I/fid,,**  some  things  attributed  to  them.  These  remarks 
are  made  "with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  labour  the  estimable 
author  has  had  in  compiling  his  work,  and  from  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  that  so  useful  a  book  may  be  every  >vay  w  orthy  of  a  verj’  | 
large  sale.  As  a  volume,  it  is  much  needed,  and,  of  a  popular 
kind,  there  is  nothing  like  it.  J 

1)OIIN'S  Historical  Library  gives  us,  this  month,  Lii'cs  of  th(  % 
)  Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  Bg  Agtm  i 
Strickland.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  augmented.  Inm 
six  volumes.  Vol.  II.  (Bell  and  Daldy.)  This  volume  is  one 
of  remarkable  interest,  commencing  wdth  Elizabeth  AV oodville,  j 
including  all  the  Queens  of  that  pleasant  and  comfortable  person,  | 
llenrv  the  Eighth;  and  Alary.  The  Historical  Library  must  not  1 
only  liold  but  increase  its  fame  and  value  by  the  inclusion  of  1 
w  orks  so  valuable  and  entertaining  as  this.  ■ 

'ly^E  hope  to  give  more  distinct  space  and  attention  to  Tk  * 
^  ’  Theologieal  JCorks  of  the  Eev.  J.  II.  Hinton,  M.A.  In,] 
six  volumes.  Vol.  III. — Systematic  and  Controversial  Bivinit]}.  ^ 
(lloulston  and  AV right.)  A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  wuth  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  natural  im- 
mortality  of  man,  and  the  replies  to  the  Rev.  Alessrs.  Alorris, 
Dobney,  Edw  ard  AA'hite,  and  George  Storrs.  At  this  juncture  J 
especially,  therefore,  it  has  a  very  eminent  interest.  AYc  can,  at  | 
present,  only  express  a  hearty  hope  that  these  volumes  will 
have  a  large  circulation.  Even  w’here  readers  of  competent 
intelligence  differ  from  the  venerable  writer,  his  acumen  and 
power  of  analysis  are  most  instructive.  On  any  subject  upon 
which  w'e  w’ere  W'riting,  we  should  feel  w’e  could  only  be  greatly 
hel})ed  by  seeing  all  that  Air.  Hinton  had  to  say  on  the  adverse 
side. 

IVARAITA"  WT  commend  The  Band  of  Christian  Graces.  Ilf- 
'  the  Her.  J.  P.  Thompson,  I). I).,  New  York.  Wifh 
Introduction  hy  the  Per.  J.  If.  Titeomh,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  &Y 
S/ephci*  s,  South  Eandu  fh.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  Clear,  '' 
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simple,  illustrative,  anecdotal,  the  band  of  .  graces  are  those  in 
II.  Teter,  1st  chapter,  5th  verse.  Tlio  reader  need  not  be  re- 
j)clled  by  the  sermon-like  appearance  of  tlie  essays.  AVe  really 
do  not  sec  that  the  introduction  has  much  to  do  witli  the  volume, 
or  that  there  was  any  need  for  it.  Dr.  Tliomsoirs  book  may 
stand  on  its  own  merits  ;  this,  however,  is  the  business  of  the 
committee  of  publication;  the  volume  itself  is  an  admirable 
little  day-book,  to  touch,  and  stimulate,  and  strengthen  the 
conscience  of  a  Christian. 

MUen  the  same  commendation  may  be  given  to  Springs  in 
the  Desert  for  Chrisfs  Flock,  Bg  M,  J,  11,  P,  (John  F. 
Sliaw.)  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  really  holy  life,  desirous 
also  of  becoming  a  helpful  life.  So  also  I'lie  Secret  Springs, 
By  the  Author  of  The  Feast  of  Sacrifice,  and  The  Feast  of  Be- 
membra  nee,  (John  F.  Shaw.)  AVc  perceive  the  autlior,  or  the 
publisher,  informs  us  that  the  original  hymns  and  poetry  con¬ 
tained  in  this  work  are  copyright  ;  but  we  do  not  see  many,  or 
any  original  hymns  or  pieces  of  poetry,  and  those  whicli  strike 
us  as  original  arc  possibly  not  those  we  should  be  disposed  to 
borrow.  With  every  respect,  we  venture  to  suggest  whether  in 
such  a  work,  where  the  assertion  of  property  is  so  loudly  made, 
it  would  not  have  been  courteous  to  acknowledge  the  authorship 
of  the  very  numerous  hymns,  or  translations  of  hymns.  Simple- 
minded  and  uninformed  people,  like  ourselves,  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  quoting  Co\\q)er,  AVesley,  Newton,  8t.  Bernard, 
Bishop  Ileber,  Montgomery,  t^cc.,  &c.,  under  the  fear  that  some 
of  them  might  place,  by  their  quotation,  the  borrower  beneath 
the  author’s  interdict.  AVe  should  think  any  one  who  had 
found  ‘^thc  secret  springs,”  and  had  only  expressed  the  finding 
in  a  few,  not  very  remarkable,  hymns,  would  not  have  found 
it  nccessiiry  to  put  up  this  fence. 

must  not  allow  this  month  to  pass  without  renewing  most 
hearty  and  affectionate  congratulations  to  the  Family 
Treasury,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Cameron.  (Thomas 
Nelson.)  Also  to  the  Christian  Treasury,  (Johnson,  Hunter, 
and  Co.)  These  magazines  are  really  fit,  every  page  of  tliem, 
for  Sabbath  reading ;  they  may  be  left  with  confidence  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  servants ;  in  the  parlour  for  all  younger  or 
elder  members  of  the  family.  They  both  have  a  pleasant,  light 
element  in  them  of  story,  anecdote,  and  biography,  with  gniver 
matter,  very  frequently  of  a  most  valuable  kind ;  diggings 
among  old  books,  and  restoration  to  honour  of  forgotten  names. 
A\’’e  hope,  during  1805,  they  will  retain  and  enlarge  their  place 
of  influence. 
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l)U(l  tiling.”  lint  we  luavc  often 
lieanl  Mr.  Hinnev,  in  his  Lectures 
(*n  J’roverhs,  say  many  things 
for  which  we  wish  he  could  have 
found  a  sjiace  in  this  little  volume. 
Indeed,  there  are -many  things  that 
men  belonging  to  the  Church  need 
to  learn,  as  well  as  the  systematic 
ollering  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  diseased  passion  for  accumu¬ 
lation,  the  morality  of  the  econo¬ 
mical  relations  of  gold  and  con¬ 
science — these  are  matters  which 
force  themselves  before  our  minds 
even  far  more  distinctly  and  fear¬ 
fully  than  the  little  matter  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  We  simply 
believe,  ourselves,  that  in  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  fortune-making  the  brain 
of  the  country  is  cracking,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  What  lies 
before  us  in  the  future,  God  only 
knows.  We  are  not  sanguine,  hut 
when  we  read  the  stories  of  the 
shirt-makers  and  the  milliners ; 
when  mere  wealth  is  everywhere 
a  ])assport  to  respectahility ;  when 
in  every  dej)artment  of  trade  we 
see  wealth  becoming  so  very  wealthy, 
and  poor,  anxious,  pitiful-faced 
labour  tinding  it  hard  to  live  at  all ; 
as  day  by  day  we  tind  all  small 
things  rolling  into  large  things — 
small  shops  into  big  shops,  small 
farms  into  large  farms,  small  fac¬ 
tories  into  large  factories, — not  be¬ 
cause  the  smaller  trader  is  getting 
<ui,  hut  usually  because  it  is  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  labour  in  England — only 
hu*  cajutal  : — at  this  immense  and 
infinite  contravention  of  God’s 


great  law,  we  are  filled  with  dread 
and  despair.  Mr.  llinney,  we 
know,  to  all  this  will  say — “  This 
is  not  my  purpose ;  these  are  (pies- 
tions  for  political  economy  to  settle, 
the  pulpit  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them;”  and  we  believe  him  so  far 
that  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
preacher  would  have  a  scanty  audi¬ 
ence  who  should  dare  to  deal  freely 
with  these  (piestions.  We  live  in 
an  age  when,  alas !  for  us,  machinery 
does  seem  to  have  got  the  best  of  it ; 
it  tears  along  on  its  way,  huge, 
unconscious,  iron  beast  that  it  is. 
The  painful,  the  dreadful  thought 
is,  that  man  is  expected  to  keep  uj) 
with  it,  and  if  he  cannot,  then  tin* 
verdict  goes  forth,  “  Let  him  lie 
there  and  starve  !  ” 

We  have,  and  have  always  had, 
a  lively  apprehension  of  certain 
benefits  conferred  by  political  eco¬ 
nomy  on  society,  in  fixing  and  de¬ 
fining  the  laws  and  relations  of 
national  wealth ;  hut  has  the 
Church  nothing  to  say  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  infinitely  spreading 
disease  of  gold?  Money,  like  measles, 
small-pox,  and  fever,  is  catching ; 
but  is  there  no  voice  in  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  Church  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  wide-spreading  dis¬ 
ease  ?  and  is  it  not  easy  to  see  that 
men  may  easily  he  induced  to  give 
a  portion  of  their  income,  while  all 
the  nol)ler  ami  deeper  relations  of 
conscience  and  life  are  left  un probed, 
and  untouched,  and  unmoved? 
Xow,  in  the  large  suggestiveness 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  volume, 
this  is  a  department  of  the  subject 
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before  us,  wc  wish  ^fr.  Binney 
had  touched  more  boldly  and 
scathingly.  The  man  does  not 
live,  wc  believe,  who  could  have 
done  it  so  well;  he  has  the  great 
mental  and  moral  requirements 
for  the  task ;  he  has  the  venerable- 
ness  and  wisdom  of  age,  he  has 
perfect  independence  of  his  church 
and  denomination,  and  could, 
therefore,  say  things  that  would 
bring  most  of  the  ministers  in  the 
Establishment,  or  out  of  it,  to  the 
workhouse :  he  would  only  be  re¬ 
peating  some  of  the  best  lessons  of 
the  best  days  of  the  Weigh  House; 
and  wc  l>elieve  this  is  the  vice  of 
our  time.  We  are  not  so  intem- 
jK*rate,  as  a  nation,  as  we  were; 
we  have  become  thrifty,  thrifty, 
and  where  the  millions  once  drank 
wine,  now  they  drink  gold.  Wc 
talk  of  the  social  evil ;  this  is  the 
social  evil — the  passion  for  gold. 
It  is  the  merciless  spirit  of  accu¬ 
mulation  which  casts  the  wretched 
on  the  streets,  and  opens  the  gate 
to  the  “  Bridge  of  Highs,”  and 
before  men  are  very  especially 
taught  to  give  to  God  of  their 
earniugs,  they  need  also  to  learn 
the  other  lesson,  to  take  heed  not 
to  go  into  partuersliip  in  the  Hrm 
of  Diabohis,  Apollyon,  Lucifer,  & 
Co.,  in  order  to  get  them.  We 
should  also  have  liked  to  have  seen 
another  matter  opened  in  Mr. 
Ilinuey’s  book.  With  reference 
to  the  laying  by  of  the  money — the 
giving  to  the  Lord  :  we  long  to 
see  a  check  put  u|K)n  the  im- 
nuKlerate  societarianism  of  the  day 


— the  reckless  wastefulness  of 
religious  and  philanthropic  bene- 
liciaries.  The  distribution  of 
money  for  God,  must,  no  doubt, 
in  many  instances  be  made  through 
public  offices ;  but  we  wish  each 
Church  would  take  upon  itself 
more  the  systematic  finding  out 
and  dealing  with  the  needs  of  ilis- 
tricts  and  villages  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and,  perhaps,  even 
Christian  work  upon  a  yet  larger 
scale. 

We  have  made  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Binney’s  Volume  our  Con- ; 
gregational  Toi)ic,  persuaded  that 
no  more  important  subject  than 
that  of  the  acquisition  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  w  ealth  by  the  Church,  can 
occupy  our  attention.  How'  can 
the  Church  become  the  blessed 
means  of  sanctifying  the  acquisition 
and  the  use  of  gold?  How  can 
the  money  power  become  moral 
power  ?  At  present,  wc  fear  that, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
even  in  the  Church  it  is  ///nnoral 
power.  ]\Ioney  is  power.  It  is, 
apparently,  the  most  real  and 
absolute  power  to  which  man  can 
attain ;  nor  can  there  be  any  reason 
why  man  should  not  attain  to  the 
rank  and  sceptre  of  command  to 
which  it  lifts  him ;  but,  then,  he 
must  not  attain  to  it  in  the  same 
way  in  which  a  privateer-man  or 
a  buccaneer  attained  to  poAver;  he 
must  not  Avear  his  wealth  as  a 
ChacktaAv  or  PaAvnec  Avears  scalps. 
Many  a  Christian,  liberal  philau- 
thropist  may  look  iq»on  his  thou¬ 
sands  Avith  the  gratification  of  feel- 
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ing  that  his  stores  wore  piled  as 
tlie  pyramids  were  built,  or  as 
all  greatest  battles  have  been  won 
— ill  a  sublime  regardlessiiess  of 
human  life.  Human  comfort  is 
altogether  too  insigniticant  a  thing 
for  consideration.  Ciod  has,  we 
believe,  a  great  cpiarrel  with  the 
wealth  of  this  country ;  but,  at 
last,  the  hour  of  retribution  will 
strike.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  we  may  live  in  other  states 
than  those  denounced  by  our  Lord 
— “  That  upon  you  may  come  all 
the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous 
Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zaeharias 
son  of  llarachias  whom  ye  slew 
between  the  altar  and  the  temple.” 
The  state  of  society  in  which  we 
live,  in  England,  is  dreadful,  and  it 
is  doomed;  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  To  attempt  to  resist  the  closely 
enswathing  corruption  is  like  an 
attempt  to  stitle  the  i)lague.  The 
atmosphere  is  bad,  we  breathe  a 
true  yellow  fever ;  there  is  no  help 
for  us;  to  attempt  to  talk  it  down 
is  to  'talk  to  the  winds.  But  yet, 
something  may  be  done  by  the 
Church,  and  within  its  own  confines. 
For  any  real  and  effective  salvation, 
we  need  entire  reconversion,  as 
much  as  the  Roman  Emj)ire  needed 
conversion.  The  whole  mould  of 
opinion  needs  changing ;  conscience 
needs  rectifying.  What  may  we 
do  to  get  gold?  What  are  the 
limitations  of  tlie  trade-spirit?  At 
present  we  feav^  indeed  believe,  the 
church  is  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  invasions  of  the  wealth- 


spirit;  we  seem  to  have  lost  com¬ 
pass  and  chart.  We  arc  enmeshed 
in  a  wearv  and  dreadful  coil  of  con- 
sc(piences  ;  what  will  be  the  end? 
We  want  a  race  of  pure,  brave,  self- 
denying  prophets  to  kindle,  and 
quicken,  and  convert  the  conscien¬ 
ces  of  men,  and  we  want  a  science 
of  benevolence  to  meet  the  duty  of 
the  Church,  and  to  indicate  what 
should  be  done.  We  may  thus  a 
little,  at  any  rate,  bless  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  we  live;  much 
we  cannot  do,  the  nation  is  too  far 
gone,  the  moral  skin  is  too  har¬ 
dened  and  thick;  but  the  little  that 
is  done,  the  Cdiurch  should  Ito 
j)rompt  and  (juick  to  do. 

We  say,  before  this  lust  for 
gold,  the  Church  is  apj)arently 
powerless.  With  many,  with  most 
men  it  is  the  only  thing  for  which 
they  can  lust ;  they  have  no  taste 
for  any  refining  pleasures,  for 
nature,  for  books,  for  pictures,  for 
home,  but  they  have  a  taste  for 
gold  ;  their  passion  for  accunnda- 
lation  soon  rew  ards  itself  in  a  very 
manifest  manner,  and  it  very 
soon  absorbs  all  other  passions, 
and  all  things  Ilow  to  it.  The 
man  in  his  grasjung  disposition 
becomes  hard ;  and,  hardened,  lu' 
more  and  more  recognizes  his 
power,  and  less  and  less  his  resj)on- 
sibility ;  more  and  more  men  make 
way  for  him — give  np  their  j)laces 
to  him.  He  finds  it  essential  to 
Ins  respectahility  to  liave  some 
religious  jdacc  and  status,  and  so 
he  comes  into  one  or  other  of  the 
sects  or  Churches.  All  tilings  in  the 
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C’liuroh  make  way  forbiin,  too — a 
iiiori'  lon/;^-oare(t  Midas;  lie  is 
most  likely  made  a  clinrob  ofticer, 
cburcbwanleii,  cbapel  stewanl,  or 
d(‘aooii.  Tbe  Cburcb  at  large  is  in 
tbe  grasp  of  tins  lustful  sjiirit  of 
aeoumulatioii ;  wbat  can  be  said  to 
it  ?  wbat  can  Ik?  done  with  it  ?  It 
is  bard ;  but  wbat  would  you  bave? 
It  is  wrong  to  give  to  tbe  poor, 
and  as  to  tbe  labour  market,  you 
can  only  give  tbe  fair  jirice  of 
labour;  if  labour  is  worth  little  or 
notbing,  wby,  you  cannot  be  ex- 
]»ected  to  give  it  mueb.  Tbe  races 
of  tbe  poor  are  crusbed  beneatb 
tbe  Juggernaut  of  maebinery,  and 
tbe  Cburcb  bas  notbiug  to  say. 
'Hie  world  of  labour  is  now  turned 
into  a  great  limited  liability 
st<H‘k-exe)iange.  Almost  every 
man  is  trying  to  live  without 
w’ork  at  all,  and  by  tbe  blessed 
exercise  of  bumble  wits,  and 
tbe  Cburcb  has  notbing  to  say. 
Nay,  tbe  Cburcb  is  freipiently  as 
keen  and  sharp,  in  tbe  great  bar¬ 
gain  market,  as  the  world.  All 
things  arc  cheap,  and  life  is  cheap, 
but  tbe  Cburcb  has  notbing  to  say. 
Tbe  Cburcb  has  not;  and  criticism 
is  fast  frittering  away  the  New 
'IVstament  itself,  impeaching  its 
truth,  its  purity,  and  power;  and 
this  gone,  then  tbe  thin  veil  which 
separates  between  ns  and  a  perfect¬ 
ly  savage  state  is  borin‘  down,  and 
eb!  for  tbe  sorcerer’s  Sabbath.  Wo 
b>ok  fonvard  with  dread  to  tbe  end. 
No,  we  plainly  perceive  that  tbe 
conscience  of  the  Chilrcb  needs  to 
be  touched;  and  the  lust  of  gold 


is  a  lust  which  nogocKi  Cbriistian 
feels  that  be  need  struggle  with. 
Nay,  be  does  not,  perhaps,  see  how 
to  struggle  with  it,  and  tbe  more 
money  be  makes  the  larger  shall 
be  bis  contribution  to  any  instilu. 
tion,  which,  while  exceeding  hh 
gold,  leaves  him  free  to  fulfil  hh 
lust  for  tbe  acquisition  of  it.  Yes, 
w’e  want,  and  must  bave,  a  cbaiige, 
if  tbe  Cburcb  is  not  to  be  absorbed, 
which  seems  very  likely,  into 
tbe  world.  Wealth  rises  like 
a  huge  constrictor,  an  anacoiula, 
raising  its  bold  crest,  and  gather¬ 
ing  all  within  tbe  folds  of  its 
cruel,  crushing  coil.  We  may 
well  talk  of  tbe  science  of  moiiev. 

It 

Well,  tbe  Cburcb  must  meet  this 
by  a  quick  and  awakened  sense  of 
duty,  and  this  may  do  much,  ami 
we  trust  that  systematic  beneti- 

I 

cence  will  become  health  to  the  I 
t)arcbed  places  of  tbe  wilderness, 
and  strike  out  in  innumerable 
fertilizing  streams.  Should  not  the 
Cburcb  keep  all  its  own  poor?  The 
only  plea  for  not  doing  so  must  be 
found  in  tbe  curious  fiction  that 
we  live  in  a  Christian  society — from 
the  fact  that  we  bave  an  Established 
Cburcb,  and  that  therefore  our 
Workhouse  system — that  borrible 
social  malformation — is  a  Christian 
institution.  Our  Orphan  Asylums 
need  this  reforming  band ;  all 
things  touched  by  soeietarianism ; 
tbe  machinery  of  modern  committce- 
dom  ;  all  need  to  feel  tbe  touch  of 
that  spirit  whose  system  shall  be 
soul,  not  irresponsible,  perfunctory 
performance.  Every  effort  to  bring 
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alumt  the  change  >ve  hail— every 
movement  that  may  teiui  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  Iiail 
Mr.  Jliimey’s  book.  We  have 
made  these  remarks  because  we 
know  not  how  to  separate  tlie 
Christian  who  is  a  capitalist  from 
his  capital,  and  because  we  believe 
that  we  are  living  in  a  firm  whore 
all  are  being  punished  for  the 
sins  of  capitalists — the  })rofessing 
Christian  himself  being  frequently 
as  great  a  sinner  as  any  other. 

Hence,  these  remarks  have  no 
reference  at  all  to  Mr.  Binney’s 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Money ^ 
so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  his  subject 
is  a  very  noble  one  indeed,  and  we 
wish  he  had  produced  a  volume 
such  as  would  have  stung  the 
Church  to  the  quick,  searching  the 
conscience  with  the  fearful  words 
of  conviction  and  denunciation 
contained  in  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  so  have  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  relation  of  the 
money  maker  and  money  market, 
in  general,  to  religion  and  con¬ 
science  ;  not  that  we  have  much 
faith  in  any  preaching  at  all.  The 
idea  of  the  strong  man,  in  onr  age, 
is  the  money  maker,  as  we  have 
aln'ady  said — the  man  who 
hangs  fortunes  like  scalps  at  his 
girdle ;  this  is  the  strong  man — 
the  common-sense  man.  The 
Church  and  Church  principles  have 
scarcely  any  hold  upon  the  monetary 
conscience  of  the  nation  at  all.  The 
New'  Testament  is  mighty,  but 
twenty-five  per  cent,  is  immensely 
mightier.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
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are  as  chalV  in  this  Ciudrovcrsy. 
The  issue  is  postpimed,  but  (iod 
will  settle  the  question  bye  and  bye. 
Meantime,  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  grace  seem  to  make  salaams 
before  Bobus  of  Houndsditch,  and 
Sir  tiabesh  Windbag,  and  the 
golden  image  they  have  set  uj» 
on  their  jdains  of  poverty  and 
endurance.  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  volume  does  meet  a  certain 
widely  felt  necessity — tlistribn^ 
tion — in  a  very  broad  sense,  as 
well  as  in  that  to  which  Mr. 
Binney  refers.  We  seem  to  have 
carried  accumulation  even  beyond 
its  desirable  extent;  it  is  distribu¬ 
tion  now  we  need.  Commercially, 
we  have  no  doubt,  the  benefits  of 
English  wealth  are  being  reaped 
rather  by  other  nations  than  our 
ow'ii.  We  live  in  the  glare  of 
manifested  comfortableness ;  but 
we  have  whole  lanes  and  streets 
of  festering,  sinful,  and  starving 
creatures. 

^Ir.  Binney  <livides  his  volume 
into  three  parts,  and  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  taken  iq»  w  ith  the  first  part, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  Jfoney 
m(ty  he  a  had  tinny ^  His  remarks 
are  very  striking  on  the  operation 
of  the  money  tost.  He  truly  says, 
“  Wealth  faces  religion  as  an 
antagonist^  Jiyhts  with  it,  and  seeks 
to  thwart  and  destroy  it  at  every 
step,  from  heginning  to  end^ 

Referring  to  the  riiarisees,  he 
says : — 

We  see  the  influence  of  Mammon, 
in  the  form  of  the  love  of  money, 
and  the  love  of  distinction,  so  oper¬ 
ating  as  to  obstruct  the  appro(4ch  of 
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the  truth  to  the  heart  and  the  uii- 
dcrstnndingy  and  to  render  the  very 
bepnning  of  the  religious  life  a 
moral  impossibility.  The  Pharisees 
— who,  indeed,  had  ti  religion,  such 
as  it  was ;  a  religion  of  form  and 
ceremonv  and  punctilious  external- 
ism —which  left  them  “  like  whited 
sepulchres,  fair  to  the  eye  but  with¬ 
in  full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and  of 
all  uncleanness”— the  Pharisees,  who 
were  covetous,  “  devouring  widows’ 
houses,”  “  making  long  prayers  that 
they  might  be  seen  of  men,” — con¬ 
triving  to  be  at  the  corner  of  the 
streets  at  the  hour  of  devotion,  blow¬ 
ing  a  trumpet  when  they  dispensed 
alms,  and  loving  to  be  bowed  to, 
and  robed,  and  Uabbied; — why, 
such  men  were  so  walled  in  and  en¬ 
closed  by  the  ^tlcsh,  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  though  it  came  ever  so 
near,  could  not  touch  them. 

Ilis  illustrations,  that  money 
may  be  a  bad  thing,  arc  principally 
taken  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  he  may  well  speak  of  the 
following  as  a  startling  fact : — 

1  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  by  far 
the  worst  representations  in  the 
New  'I’estamentof  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  the  most  numerous, 
belong  to  those  who  were  teachers, 
preachers,  and  ministers  in  the 
Church  ;'and  that  some  of  the  most 
revolting  and  terrible  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  pictures  of  the  future,  the 
apostolic  announcements  of  what 
was  to  come,  arc  concerned  with 
w  hat  would  be  called,  in  ordinary 
language,  the  baseness,  corruption, 
ami  degeneracy  of  the  clergy.  It 
is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  find 
any  of  the  darker  strokes  of  the 
Anostolic  pencil,  in  depicting  either 
what  w  as  then  in  the  Church  or 
what  time  was  to  develop,  which  is 
not  ]weccded  or  followed  by  allu¬ 
sions  to  ofticial  persons to  those 
whom  some  w  ould  designate  “  the 
Christian  priesthood." 

Tins  is  very  strikingly  said. 


Perhaps  w'c  may  coiigratnlak  | 
our  age  upon  the  fact  of  a  more ! 
unselfish  ministry,  both  in  the 
Establishment  and  out  of  it,  than  I 
onr  country  has  ordinarily  seen, 
It  ought  to  be  felt  that,  perhaps,  | 
almost  every  man  in  the  ministry  > 
could  make  a  great  deal  more  i 
money  out  of  it  than  in  it.  The : 
passion  for  the  accumulation  of  a  i 
fortune,  which  is  the  passion  of 
the  life  wfith  all  other  professions, 
and  w  ith  probably  every  trader- 
large  and  small — and  wdiich,  some¬ 
times,  even  comes  within  a  humble 
workman’s  ambition,  is  to  a 
minister — as  a  minister — simply 
an  impossibility.  Our  author  ac¬ 
cumulates  striking  lessons  on  this 
department  of  his  subject,  and  ha* 
grouped  felicitously  together  all 
the  texts  likely  to  aftect  or  stir  the 
conscience : — 

“  Money  may  he  a  had  tiling^  but 
it  may  be  put  to  a  very  good  use." 
Such  were  the  two  aspects  of  the 
subject,  which  it  seemed  to  present 
to  us  as  we  approached  it.  The 
first,  or  dark  side,  has  now'  been 
fully  examined  and  exhibited.  Yon 
have  seen  how  the  love  of  money 
obstructs  the  entrance  of  light  into 
the  soul,  and  hinders  a  man’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  kingdom  of  God; 
how  it  provokes  opposition  to  the 
truth,  and  resists  tne  drawings  and 
monitions  of  the  spirit;  how  it 
struggles  against  the  beginnings  of 
religion,  and  cripples  and  corrupts 
it  at  every  stage ;  how  it  debases 
the  ministry,  demoralizes  the  peopk) 
saps  principle,  destroys  character, 
inflames  lust,  breeds  error,  prompts 
to  meanness,  falsehood,  hypocrisy, 
tarnishes  reputation,  disturbs  the 
Church,  insults  God !  And  how, 
after  bringing  fovth  these  and  other 
evils — evils  move  numerous  than 
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wc  can  recount,  and  more  malig¬ 
nant  and  bitter  than  wc  can  describe 
— it  finishes  its  course  and  perfects 
its  work  by  consigning  its  victims 
to  such  society  as  “  the  rich  man 
who  died  and  was  buried,  and  who, 
in  hell,  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in 
torments.” 

•  ••*•* 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
apostle  acted  in  money-matters,  not 
only  with  great  disinterestedness, 
hut  with  marvellous  circumspection, 
and  with  a  constant  eye  to  the 
(|iicstional)lc  tendencies  of  that 
human  nature  with  which  he  had 
to  do,  whose  workings  and  charac¬ 
teristics  he  knew'  so  w'cll.  In  his 
measure,  he,  like  his  Master, 

“  knew  what  w  as  in  man,”  and 
took  care  “  not  to  commit  himself  to 
him,”  especially  in  matters  in  which 
])ociiniary  interests  were  concerned. 
He  took  an  estimate,  with  keen 
I  discrimination,  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  decided 
i  whom  he  could  trust,  and  where  he 
1  would  l)e  upon  his  guard.  He  could 
trust  the  Philippians — the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Roman  farmers  and  burghers, 
with  something  like  plain,  honest 
Hiiglish  souls  in  them, — he  let  them 
deal  with  him  as  “concerning giving 
and  receiving; ”  but  he  would  not 
,  accept  anything  from  the  fickle  and 
slippery  Corinthians,  though  they 
I  owed  him  as  much,  and  were  far  rich¬ 
er  than  the  Macedonian  Colonists. 
In  each  case  he  had  his  reward.  In 
the  one,  opening  his  heart  to  them, 
years  afterwards,  when  acknow¬ 
ledging  a  “  second  benefit,” — testi¬ 
fying  to  their  former  liberality,  and 
telling  them  of  the  confidence  ac¬ 
corded  to  them  when  they  knew  it 
not :  in  the  other,  being  able  to  take 
his  stand  on  the  fact  of  never  hav¬ 
ing  touched  a  farthing  of  their 
money,  when  he  w'as  obliged  to  de- 
Icnd  himself  against  unjust  imputa¬ 
tions.  There  is  something  re¬ 
freshingly  human  in  the  way  in 
which  Paul  deals  with  these  rich 
hut  mean-soulcd  Corinthians.  How 
he  scorns  their  insinuations ;  tri- 
^  nmphantly  appeals  to  his  working 


for  himself,  or  receiving  and  ac¬ 
cepting  aid  from  Macedonia, — any¬ 
thing  rather  than  to  take  from 
them  I — and  how'  he  even  gives  way 
to  something  like  humour,  asking, 
in  a  sort  of  satirical  vein,  “  to  be 
forgiven  the  wrong  ”  of  having 
saved  them  their  money  by  not  al¬ 
lowing  himself  to  become  burden¬ 
some  to  them. 

The  second  department  of  the 
subject  is,  Money  nitty  be  put  to  a 
very  good  Usc^  and  here  he  happily 
shows  how  the  rectilication  of  the 
life  of  inner  charactt‘r  and  motive 
gives  to  all  monetary  arrange¬ 
ments  dignity,  purity,  and  beauty. 

“  Pure  reliyion  before  God  eren 
the  Father  is  this, — to  visit  the  father¬ 
less  and  widow  in  their  affliction ; 
and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  worlds  (James  i.  27.)  This  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  mean  that 
religion  itself — the  essence  and  sal)- 
stance  of  it — consists  in  kind  and 
charitable  deeds.  But  that  is  not 
the  meaning. — 'I'he  word  rendered 
“religion,”  in  this  text, docs  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  inward  principle,  but  to 
the  outward  embodiment  of  it.  It 
implies  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
life,  which  becomes  visible  bv  what 
13  described.  The  word  means 
literally  religious  service, — the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  priest,  or  priesthood,  in 
things  pertaining  to  Ood.  This 
divine  service  rccpiires  a  divine  man, 
— the  inner  man,  the  man  within 
the  heart,  w  ho  is  born  of  (iod.  This 
spiritual  man,  a  believing,  regene¬ 
rated  human  soul,  has  to  live  and 
act,  to  serve  and  w  ork ;  and  his 
work  is  a  priestly  function,  and  his 
service  a  perj)ctual  worship;  he 
has  to  appear  daily  in  his  sacred, 
oliicial  robes,  which  are  to  consist 
of  these  j)crsonal,  divine  virtues, 
which  in  the  sight  of  God  are  of 
great  price.  As  the  dress  of  Aaron 
was  for  glory  and  beauty,  symbol¬ 
izing  spiritual  ideas,  so  the  Chris¬ 
tian  priest  is  to  exhibit  in  himself 
the  grace  and  the  truth  by  putting 
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oil  the  garments  of  purit)  and  bc- 
itevolencCt — “  by  keeping  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  and  by 
vbiting  the  fatherless  and  widows 
iti  their  aflliction.”  Those  two  things, 
I  bus  particularly  spccilied,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  express  what  is  compre¬ 
hensive  and  general;— all  sanctity 
and  all  virtue, — inward  purification 
a  .d  outward  obedience.  And,  that 
kindness  and  beneficence — visiting 
and  relieving  the  fatherless  and 
widows — that  this  should  be  seen 
to  stand  where  it  is,  and  do  what 
it  does,  in  this  suggestive  picture  of 
religious  service,  is  another  proof 
of  its  value  and  acccptableness  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

•  •••«• 

“  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye 
have,  and  behold  all  things  are  clean 
unto  you."  (Luke  xi.  41.)  Our 
Lord  spake  this  to  some  who  mar¬ 
velled  that  he  did  not  wash  his 
hands,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  be- 
tore  Ik;  sat  down  to  meat.  They 
thought  it  was  thus  that  men  were 
to  prepare  themselves  for  touching 
food,  if  they  w  ere  to  avoid  contrac¬ 
ting  unclcanness.  “  I  can  teach  you,” 
said  our  Lord,  “  ‘  a  more  excellent 
way/  Cultivate  the  spiritual  and 
moral  affections  ;  rise  into  a  higher 
region  than  that  of  a  superstitious 
and  scrupulous  ritualism.  Especi¬ 
ally  open  the  heart  to  broad, healthy, 
benevolent  sympathies  ;  prove  this 
by  acts  of  positive  beneficence; — 
and  then,  when  you  have  thus  clean¬ 
sed  and  purified  your  souls  by  w  ash¬ 
ing  out  of  them  the  filth  and  stains 
of  selfishness,  you  may  sit  down  and 
e.at  without  caring  about  washing 
your  hands.  ^  ‘All  things  will  be 
clean  to  you,’  because  you  your¬ 
selves  will  be  clean.  Ceremonial 
niceties  will  not  trouble  a  soul  that 
is  strong  and  healthy  from  a  heart 
pulsating  w  ith  an  earnest  and  fruit¬ 


ful  love.  God  will  accept  your  gift. 
He  loves  mercy  far  better  than 
either  ceremony  or  sacrifice.  Gbe 
alms,  do  good,  love  your  neighbour 
honour  God  with  your  substance, 
and  then,  ‘  you  may  eat  your  bread 
with  cheerfulness,  and  drink  your 
wine  with  a  merry  heart,’  whether 
you  have  poured  water  over  your 
hands  or  not !  ”  The  lesson  taught 
here  is,  that  the  culture  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  affections,  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  exercise  of  a  liberal 
beneficence,  will  strengthen  the 
inner  man,  give  tone  and  vigour  to 
the  religious  charficter,  raise  it 
above  the  scruples  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  superstition,  and  save  it 
from  falling  into  formalism  and 
hypocrisy. 

In  the  third  part,  Mr.  llinmy 
dwells  upon  the  topic  of  Steward¬ 
ship  and  Systematic  Beneficent. 
cogently  recommending  the  weekly 
offering,  and  encouraging  largf 
liberality  among  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  Church.  AVe 
notice  that  the  volume  is  most 
appropriately  dedicated  to  Samuel 
Morley,  Esq.,  in  testimony  of  a 
long  friendship,  and  as  a  small 
token  of  respect  for  onewlio  prac¬ 
tically  illustrates  its  principles.’’ 
AVe  heartily  ho])e  tliat  tins  beauti¬ 
ful  volume,  admirably  got  up,  a 
new  setting  fortli  of  the  relations 
of  gold  and  tlie  Gospel,  will  K' 
deeply  pondered,  and  so  attentively 
read,  that  the  Cliurcb  will  realize 
far  more  than  it  has  vet  done,  ih 
execntorsliip  for  the  great  Master, 
Christ. 


